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The ILL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 
The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 
The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 
The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
pa and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention .and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national] legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.0O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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Labour Attachés 


by 
Henry HAvck 


Labour Counsellor at the French Embassy in London 


In order to keep in touch with trends in social policy throughout 
the world, and as an aid in the solution of problems to which labour 
questions may give rise in the diplomatic sphere, many Governments 
have since the war appointed a new kind of technical adviser. The 
title of these advisers varies —labour attaché, social attaché, workers’ 
attaché, etc. — but the motives underlying their appointment are essen- 
tially the same. 

Mr. Henry Hauck, French Government substitute member of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, who is singularly 
well placed by reason of his post at London to appreciate the impor- 
tance of this new approach in international collaboration, describes in 
the following article the working of this recent innovation, about 
which several notes have already appeared in the ‘‘ Industrial and 
Labour Information ”’ section of the Review. 


EFORE the war of 1914, problems of social policy were still 
essentially national problems, confined within the boundaries 

of the individual country concerned. Not until the peace treaties 
and the establishment of the International Labour Organisation 
did social policy begin to be regarded as an aspect of international 
policy. Nevertheless, although between 1919 and 1939 large and 
small countries within the I.L.O. compared their respective experience 
and worked together towards a system of international labour law, 
few individuals understood the significance of labour problems in 
diplomatic relations. Economic development, forced violently 
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forward by the second World War, and the labour movement’s 
steady growth in most countries of the world, have given these 
problems an importance still greater than that attached to them 
by the authors of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. Today 
labour problems are at the heart of every nation’s life; wages, 
utilisation of manpower, emigration or immigration, are everywhere 
essential factors in economic activity, and the questions raised by 
the development of the labour movement—freedom of association, 
the activities of trade unions to press claims or to play a political 
role, worker participation in management and in economic policy- 
making at the national level—are closely linked up with the shaping 
of political institutions and even with the course of foreign policy. 
Hence the need felt by many Governments for day-to-day inform- 
ation on the social policy of some at least of the countries with which 
they have diplomatic relations ; and this feeling in its turn has been 
followed by the introduction and spread of a new type of specialised 
diplomat, the labour attaché. 


Earliest Developments 


Much research would be required to discover the origins of the 
practice of appointing labour attachés, but we believe that the first 
positive step was taken—in this as in other fields—by Albert Thomas.: 

During the first World War, as France’s Minister of Munitions, 
he understood the need for close co-ordination between Great 
Britain and France regarding the manufacture of war supplies ; 
and he felt that, if it was to be effective, this co-ordination should 
extend to personal relations as well as to the technical sphere. 
Albert Thomas therefore selected Mr. Paul Mantoux, his contem- 
porary at the Paris Ecole Normale, and author of a standard book 
on the English industrial revolution, to go to London and establish 
and maintain close contacts with the British workers’ movement. 
Mr. Mantoux was thus the first labour attaché, although he did not 
bear the title. 

In 1939, after the declaration of war, the British Government 
realised the importance of the events going forward in the French 
labour movement. In order to be exactly informed on them, the 
Foreign Office asked Mr. Jack Sandford, then Paris Correspondent 
of the labour Daily Herald, to join the staff of the British Embassy 
in Paris as labour attaché. A few months later, at the request of 
the French General Confederation of Labour, the guthor of the 
present article was sent by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to act 
in a similar capacity at the French Embassy in London. The Armis- 
tice brought our work to an end ; Mr. Sandford returned to London, 
and the French Labour Attaché joined the forces of Free France. 
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However, the British Government, in which the labour movement 
was strongly represented after May 1940, continued to attach to 
social problems the importance they deserve. In 1942, soon after 
the entry of the United States into the war, a labour attaché 
was sent to Washington—first of all Professor Tawney of the London 
School of Economics, a socialist intellectual who had been in close 
touch with the labour movement since his early days, and then 
Mr. Archibald Gordon, an official of the Ministry of Labour. The 
experiment proved satisfactory, and immediately after the liberation 
of Europe the British Government included labour attachés in its 
diplomatic missions to several continental countries at the instance 
of Mr. Ernest Bevin, then Minister of Labour and National Service. 

The United States did the same. During the war, the Office 
of Strategic Services had succeeded in bringing together a remarkable 
team of specialists on labour questions, who established contact 
with the popular resistance movements of the occupied countries 
and were able to assist considerably the conduct of military operations 
in Europe. The Government of the United States realised at once 
that such contacts would be useful to it in time of peace also and, 
like the United Kingdom Government, it attached specialists on 
labour questions to a number of its diplomatic missions abroad. 

France was unable to go so fast or so far in this field as her two 
allies, the main hindrance being financial difficulties. However, the 
Finance Act of 13 August 1947 provided for the establishment of 
three labour attachés’ posts, at London, Washington and Moscow. 

Other countries followed suit. Among those which have now 
established labour attachés’ posts in a more or less systematic 
manner are Argentina, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Italy, 
Poland and Switzerland. 


Duties of Labour Attachés 


The functions of labour attachés naturally vary from one country 
to another. Some States which have large numbers of nationals 
abroad require the labour attaché to look after those settled in the 
country to which he is accredited. Other States, for which questions of 
immigration or emigration are particularly important, instruct their 
labour attachés to follow these problems with special attention. 
Again, a State which has introduced economic and social methods 
different from those of other countries may wish its labour attachés 
to aim first of all at explaining to the workers of those other countries 
the meaning and value of the experiments it has made. But though 
there are substantial differences between the general policies which 
decided the establishment of labour attachés’ posts, it may be said 
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that in all countries the functions of labour attachés are essentially 
connected with information—more exactly, with two-way inform- 
ation. A labour attaché must first of all inform his own Government 
regarding the social policy of the country to which he has been sent, 
its legislation on labour matters and social security, and develop- 
ments and tendencies among workers’ and employers’ organisations ; 
at the same time, he must be able, by means of the documents and 
knowledge at his disposal and of the contacts he has established, 
to inform the governmental services and other organisations of 
the country to which he is accredited regarding his own country’s 
social policy, social legislation and employers’ and workers’ move- 
ments. 

In order to perform this double duty, labour attachés are placed 
under the authority of the head of the diplomatic mission to which 
they are attached and of which they are members on the same footing 
as other specialists—military, naval and air attachés, or attachés 
for commercial, financial or cultural affairs. It would be impossible 
for any specialised attaché to carry out his duties if he were not in 
close touch with, and under the authority of, the Ambassador or 
Minister representing his Government in the country. 

Furthermore, the scope of a labour attaché’s activity is defined 
in very similar terms by all the Governments which have 
considered it necessary to establish such posts. Wages and cost of 
living, hours and other conditions of work, employment and 
unemployment, manpower and vocational training problems, indus- 
trial relations, industrial disputes and collective agreements, legis- 
lation to protect women workers and children, industrial health, 
social security legislation, trade union rights and the activities of 
workers’ organisations—these are the essential points on which a 
labour attaché should keep his Government informed. The field is a 
most extensive one and cannot be completely explored without some 
encroachment on to economic matters and problems of a strictly 
political character. But if the labour attaché is able to co-operate 
intelligently with the members of the embassy or legation staff 
responsible for dealing with these latter questions, his contribution 
to the work of the diplomatic mission may be extremely valuable. 
A labour attaché, being in closer contact with working men and 
women than any other member of the mission, can give his chief 
and colleagues a new and useful view of the situation in the country 
where he resides. Apart from his reports home, his knowledge of 
worker psychology and of problems which have long remained 
outside the purview of diplomatic considerations will enable him 
to provide valuable information to members of his own mission 
and help them to form accurate judgments. 
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Personal Qualifications 


To do all this, a labour attaché must have certain qualities on 
which practically all countries agree. First, he must have a sound 
knowledge, both theoretical and practical, of social problems and 
policy in general. The United Kingdom has appointed Ministry 
of Labour officials in almost all instances ; the first French labour 
attachés appointed under the Act of 1947 were principal officers 
(directeurs) of the Ministry of Labour ; and one of the Swiss labour 
attachés is an ex-official of the International Labour Office. Many 
other examples could be given. 

Secondly, labour attachés must be men who, by their personality 
and their past record, will have the confidence of the workers’ 
organisations of the country in which they live. If they have not 
themselves taken part in the labour movement, they must have 
been on a friendly footing with the unions and have something more 
than a theoretical acquaintance with worker mentality, many 
features of which are common to all countries. This conception 
has prevailed in the United Kingdom in the case of many appoint- 
ments ; in the United States, the State Department maintains close 
touch with the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations with this end in view ; the Czechoslovak, 
Polish and Swiss Governments have chosen well-known trade union 
leaders in certain cases ; the French Ministry of Labour consulted 
the executive of the General Confederation of Labour before deciding 
that the present holder of the post should go to London ; and the 
Government of Argentina has in every instance chosen active 
members of its trade union organisation as labour attachés—indeed 
it calls them “ workers’ attachés ”. 

Lastly, since his relations are with ordinary men and women 
and the problems before him are of a primarily human character, 
it is essential that the labour attaché should be “tuned in” to 
the national psychology of the country in which he resides. If he 
were to have personal contacts only with a narrow fringe of high 
officials, his work would be useless. He must not only know the 
language well, but must also understand the habits, behaviour and 
reactions of the people among whom he lives and must instinctively, 
so to speak, “ feel ” the life of that people. This is a very rare quality, 
but it is not less important than the others ; and the choices made 
by the various Governments indicate that the idea was always in 
the minds of those responsible, even though it could not always be 
put into effect. 

Thus, just as labour attachés were originally appointed to meet 
identical needs, so their qualifications have been determined and 
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their functions shaped along lines common to all countries. There are 
however the differences, briefly mentioned above, between national 
views on the subject, and these should now be examined more 
closely. They spring as a rule from the international position and 
the economic structure or special problems of the countries which 
have appointed labour attachés. 


British and United States Policy 


For great powers playing an important part in world affairs, 
political information and—on appropriate occasions—political action 
are an essential task of labour attachés. A glance at certain lists 
of countries will suffice to show that the United Kingdom and the 
United States have placed their labour attachés at points of great 
political importance to themselves. The United States already has 
such attachés in Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Greece, Italy, South Africa and the 
United Kingdom, as well as in Berlin, and is contemplating their 
appointment in Austria, Canada, China, Denmark, India, Indonesia, 
Norway, Iran, Poland, Spain and Sweden. The list of countries 
where there are British labour attachés is strikingly similar : Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Brazil, China, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, the United States and Venezuela. Of the 
25 countries in the United States list (labour attachés already in 
14 and to be appointed in 11) and the 20 in the British list, 13 are 
common to both. These 13 include not only big countries such as 
France, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, India and China, and industrially 
advanced countries such as Belgium and Sweden and a Central 
European country whose reforms deserve study (Poland), but also 
Egypt, Greece and Iran. This is sufficient proof that, in parts of 
the world where conflicts between the great powers may complicate 
the international situation, the United States and the United 
Kingdom feel that labour problems constitute a decisive political 
factor, and wish to be informed about developments at first hand. 

The British and United States labour attachés are, moreover, 
sometimes called on to play an active part in the very regions 
whose significance has just been pointed out. The most remarkable 
instance is that of Greece, where the acute tension in trade union 
affairs has for two years been contributing to the political confusion. 
Although both the United States and the United Kingdom have 
labour attachés in Greece, the latter country sent its Rome labour 
attaché, Mr. W. H. Braine, to Athens in 1946 on a special mission 
of conciliation between the different trade union parties; and in 
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1947 Mr. Sam Berger, United States labour attaché in London, also 
went on mission to the Greek capital. 

The functions which the United States and the United Kingdom 
require their labour attachés to fulfil are reflected also in the sta- 
tus of labour attachés in the public service. 

The United States labour attachés are placed directly under the 
State Department, a special division of which is responsible for 
international labour, social and health affairs; the attachés send 
their reports to the State Department. This does not mean that the 
United States Department of Labor does not closely follow the 
work of the labour attachés, and does not profit by the information 
they send ; but they are in the first place officials of the State Depart- 
ment, which appoints them, gives them their instructions, and uses 
the contents of their reports to guide the foreign policy of the United 
States. In the United Kingdom, although the links are more flexible 
and the Ministry of Labour is constantly in touch with the labour 
attachés, they have diplomatic rank and their work is co-ordinated 
at the Foreign Office by that department’s Labour Adviser (a former 
official of the Ministry of Labour). The personality of the present 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, an old trade union leader and 
an ex-Minister of Labour, is largely responsible not only for the 
cohesion between the two Ministries but also for making it clear 
where the predominant influence lies. The British labour attachés, 
like those of the United States, are an important part of their 
country’s diplomatic machinery. 


Functions of Attachés in Other Countries 


Other countries have viewed this question from a quite different 
angle. Italy, for instance, which is a country of emigration, has 
appointed several officials from its Department of Emigration in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to diplomatic posts abroad, at Washington, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires, Paris, Berne and Brussels. 
But the Italian Government has also felt the need for thorough and 
up-to-date information on the labour situation abroad and to have 
the economic and social problems of certain countries studied by 
special observers ; social attachés have therefore been appointed at 
the Italian embassies in Argentina, Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom. 

Switzerland, while wishing to study the main questions of social 
policy and labour legislation in the countries to which she has sent 
labour attachés—France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States—requires the attachés to watch over the interests of Swiss 
nationals working in these countries and to co-operate in the con- 
clusion of agreements on migration and the exchange of trainees. 
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These are also among the functions of the French labour attachés. 
Appointed by the Minister of Labour in agreement with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, they belong to the staff of the former Ministry, 
correspond directly with it, and are required, on its behalf, to hand 
a copy of this correspondence to the head of the diplomatic mission 
under whose authority they are placed. Nevertheless, the French 
Government, like the United Kingdom and the United States Govern- 
ments, attaches great importance to the general information which 
it may receive from its labour attachés; this interest is clearly 
reflected in the fact, already mentioned, that France’s labour attachés 
are accredited to the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Egyptian labour attachés are stationed at Washington, 
Paris and London. Like the French labour attachés, they are appoin- 
ted by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The experiment made in Argentina differs widely in certain 
respects from the action taken in the countries mentioned above. 
The Argentine officials are entitled “ workers’ attachés ”. They have 
all been chosen from the trade unions, the list including printers, 
shop employees, tailors, schoolmasters, glass workers, railwaymen 
and metal workers. About 50 have been appointed ; after a 100-day 
training course they received their diplomas at an official ceremony. 
The essential duty of the Argentine workers’ attachés is to inform 
foreign nations of the social policy of Argentina, and according to 
the bulletin of the information service of the Republic’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, “ the inclusion of workers’ attachés in the staff of 
Argentine embassies... will revolutionise the outworn standards of 
world diplomacy ”. 


Conclusion 


Such are the essential features of this new institution of labour 
attachés. The circumstances which have shaped it and the manner 
in which it operates vary from country to country with national 
traditions and temperaments, but the differences are far less pro- 
nounced than the similarities, which are remarkably extensive. 
This is, no doubt, because the institution corresponds both to a 
need profoundly rooted in our present age—which many claim as 
the “ century of the common man ”—and to a need acutely felt by 
modern diplomacy, which cannot ignore social problems and the 
aspirations of the masses. Indeed, the labour attachés, by developing 
a network of bilateral relations between the different countries in 
matters of social policy, can only strengthen the international 
institutions and supplement and facilitate the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 
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Social Security in Czechoslovakia 


Since the end of the war, a number of articles and notes have been 
published in the Review on the development of social security in diffe- 
rent countries. The following article, which was prepared after the 
publication of the Czechoslovak National Insurance Act of 15 April 
1948, describes the present system of social security in Czechoslovakia 
—a system which, as the author of the article points out, is in accordance 
with the principles proclaimed in the Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 26th Session (Philadelphia, 
1944).? 


INTRODUCTION 


ETWEEN the two world wars Czechoslovakia} established and 
developed a comprehensive system of compulsory social insurance 
covering all wage earners against the risks of sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age and death, and also industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. The insurance system had previously been 
administered by autonomous institutions which were independent 
from the administrative and financial standpoint, so that special 
institutions existed for each particular risk. Furthermore, social 
insurance was again divided in accordance with social categories in 
such a way that there were special laws and institutions for manual 
workers, for non-manual salaried employees and for miners. Although 





Articles on social security and social insurance recently published include 
¢ YT Health Services in Saskatchewan”, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, 
BP pie “From Social Insurance to Social Security : Evolution in France ” A 

Pierre LaRogue, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, pp. rie 590 ; “ Family Allow- 
Be Schemes in 1947”, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p . 315- 333 and No. 5, 
May 1948, pp. 456-477 ; “ Progress of Health urity Leg lation in the United 
States ”, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp- 26-42 and “ The Swiss —- 
and Survivors’ Insurance Scheme ”, by Dr. Arnold SAXER, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, 
Nov.-Dec. 1947, » pp: 583-565. Notes on new social security measures in various 
countries have also appeared regularly in the “Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation ” section of the Review. 

2 Cf. “The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference ”, 
pp. 19 et seqg., idem, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944. 
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the general principles contained in the various laws were often the 
same, there was a certain variety between them which was expressed 
not merely in benefits in cash and in kind, but also in conditions 
for the grant of such benefits. Generally speaking, manual workers’ 
insurance was the least favourable and this led to complaints and 
much criticism on the part of the insured persons. Government 
officials and other public employees, who benefited by a special 
system of civil pensions, were also included in social insurance for 
sickness and maternity risks, though this system of insurance 
covered only medical attention. Outside the system of compulsory 
insurance there was also a system of optional unemployment insur- 
ance which was not operated by special institutions but administered 
directly by the trade unions themselves.1 

As a consequence of the second World War and the occupation 
of the country, the Czechoslovak Republic was divided into four 
parts: the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, Slovakia, the 
territories incorporated in the German Reich, and the territories 
incorporated in Hungary. Consequently, the system of social insur- 
ance underwent modifications and changes of various kinds.? After 
the liberation of the country in 1945, this state of affairs aggravated 
the difficulties in the way of rearranging social insurance and its 
administration. Of course, there were other and more serious diffi- 
culties which prejudiced the proper functioning of social insurance, 
such as the economic destruction of the country, the currency dis- 
order arising out of the occupation and the bad state of health of the 
population due to undernourishment extending over a long period 
of years. 

Notwithstanding all these obstacles, the decision was taken from 
the outset to establish a new system of national insurance in order 
to guarantee to all workers, and not merely to salaried employees, 
a decent standard of existence in all cases in which there was a risk 
of their being deprived of their income from work, or of the income 
being seriously reduced. A problem on this scale naturally neces- 
sitated profound preliminary studies; these studies had, in fact, 
been begun before the liberation, and were carried out on the one 
hand by the Czechoslovak Government in exile *, and on the other 
hand by members of the Resistance within the country. After the 
liberation, the Central Council of Trade Unions included among its 





1 For a more detailed description of the pre-war system, cf. International 
Su of Social Services (1933), I.L.0. Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 13, 
Vol. II, pp. 81-126. 

2 Cf. “Social Policy in Occupied Czechoslovakia from 1938 to 1944”, by 
J. W. BruEGEL, International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, 
pp. 154-175. 

* Cf. “A Programme of Reform of Social Insurance in Czechoslovakia ”, by 
Emil Scua:nspavum, International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945. 
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fundamental claims the complete revision of existing systems of 
social insurance and their standardisation in a unified system of 
national insurance. Almost all the preparatory work was concentrated 
on this point. 


Post-Liberation Measures. 


In the meantime, several laws were adopted in order to cope 
with the most urgent problems which admitted of no long delay, 
and also for the purpose of preparing the ground for the contemplated 
reform. The most important of these laws were : 


The Decree of the President of the Republic, dated 29 September 
1945, concerning provisional social insurance measures. In virtue 
of this Decree, the provisional administrative and organising measures 
were introduced in the frontier zones and the administration of 
social insurance institutions was handed over exclusively to the 
insured persons. 

The currency reform of November 1945, and the adaptation 
and stabilisation of prices and wages, made it necessary to modify 
existing legislative provisions in order to take account of the new 
economic situation. The Act of 13 December 1945, No. 156, intro- 
duced supplementary payments for pensions paid under the system 
of invalidity, old-age and life insurance, and also for payments 
made under the system of accident insurance. The Act of 13 Decem- 
ber 1945, No. 158, reclassified wages in such a way that the maxi- 
mum annual wage taken into account for the purpose of contribu- 
tions and also for the calculation of benefits was fixed at a ceiling 
of 63,000 crowns. On this occasion, a system of family allowances 
covering all children of salaried employees was introduced by the 
Act of 13 December 1945, No. 154, which was later modified and 
completed by the Act of 2 April 1947, No. 58.? 

Mention should also be made of the Act of 30 January 1947, 
No. 17, recognising rights acquired with foreign social insurance 
institutions ; also the Act of 30 January 1947, No. 18, standardising 
certain time-limits and conditions in the system of pension insurance ; 
the Act of 4 March 1947, No. 46, concerning the extension of com- 
pensation and protection in the matter of occupational diseases ; 
and, in particular, the Act of 6 March 1947, No. 44, on pension 
insurance for miners. This latter Act created a new system of pension 
insurance for miners with benefits which greatly exceeded the amount 
given under the old system, and with conditions for payment which 
take account of the difficulty and danger of miners’ work. This 





1 Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1945, Cz. 3. 
2 Idem, 1947, Cz. 2. 
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Act may be considered as a precedent for the new system of national 
insurance and, in point of fact, many principles contained in it are 
at the basis of the new Act on national insurance. Nevertheless, 
the Act on miners’ pension insurance applied only to pensions 
granted after the coming into force of the Act (i.e., after 1 January 
1947), and the question of the revaluation of old pensions was 
postponed until such time as the new Act on national insurance 
should come into force. 


The Situation Today. 


The above brief summary describes the situation of social insur- 
ance in Czechoslovakia up to the time when the new Act on national 
insurance was published (Act of 15 April 1948, No. 99). 

The main lines of the new Czechoslovak national insurance are 


as follows: 


(a) the extension of compulsory insurance to all workers without 
distinction between wage earners, self-employed persons, and persons 
in family employment (i.e., members of a contractor’s family who 
work in his undertaking); thus the whole working population is 
subject to insurance ; 


(b) the standardisation of provisions for all occupational 
categories, so that the actual nature of the work is taken into con- 
sideration as little as possible ; 


(c) the development of the system of medical care and other 
benefits in kind, and the elimination of any distinction between 
insured persons and the members of their family entitled to benefit ; 
the object of this is‘to ensure, in collaboration with the public health 
services, the maximum protection for the health of the entire 
population ; 


(d) the fixing of benefits in cash, and of pensions in particular, 
in such a way that benefits correspond to social need, account being 
taken of the number of people who have to live on the benefit, 
the level of work attained during the period of activity as expressed 
by earnings, and the quality of the work ; 


(e) the bringing into force of the new system of pensions in 
principle not only in the case of risks which may be incurred in the 
future, but also when the risk has materialised before the entry 
into force of the new system. There are two results of this: the 
revaluation of old scales of social insurance pensions at a level 
which is generally that of the average of the new system of pensions ; 
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and the introduction of “ social pensions ”, to be granted on the basis 
of need to Czechoslovak citizens who fulfil the conditions for the 
granting of pensions and who belong to the categories of workers 
covered by the national insurance system, but who have not yet 
acquired the right under the old system to invalidity, old-age or 
life insurance, since they were not affiliated to the insurance system 
at all, or not for a long enough period ; 


(f) the complete amalgamation of the old social insurance 
institutions into a single insuring organisation, the Central National 
Insurance Institution, an autonomous organisation administered 
exclusively by representatives of the insured persons, and under 
the supervision and general control of the State. 


(g) the creation of a financial system of national insurance 
corresponding to the new structure of the national economy, which 
no longer demands the accumulation of “ technical ” reserves. The 
primary function of national insurance is to redistribute a part of 
the national income. Consequently, the financial system of national 
insurance takes the form of assessment, modified by the creation 
of a security fund in the case of sickness and maternity insurance, 
and of a reserve fund in the case of pension insurance. 


(h) the bringing into force of the new system in three stages : 


(1) From 1 July 1948, all social insurance institutions are 
to be concentrated in the Central National Insurance Institu- 
tion ; 

(2) On 1 October 1948, pension insurance will be applied to 
all categories of insured persons, and sickness insurance will be 
applicable to wage earners, recipients of pensions and unemployed 
persons ; 


(3) On 1 July 1950, sickness insurance will come into force 
for other categories (self-employed persons and persons in family 
employment). 


Risks COVERED 


The system of national insurance is divided into two branches, 
sickness and pensions. The sickness branch covers the risks of 
sickness and maternity ; the pensions branch covers risks concerning 
old age, invalidity, death and permanent incapacity resulting from 
an industrial accident. Compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases is incorporated entirely in these two 
branches of insurance. Medical care and daily allowances in the 
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event of temporary incapacity are entirely covered by sickness 
insurance, and there is no difference between benefits in the event 
of industrial accidents and in the event of ordinary sickness. Per- 
manent incapacity, whether partial or total, and fatal cases are 
covered by the pensions branch, which includes special provisions 
for compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
The systems of family allowances and of unemployment relief 
remain outside the system of national insurance and have not been 
changed, though the closest administrative co-operation is retained 
between these and the national insurance administration. 


ScoPE 


The following persons are subject to compulsory insurance : 


(1) all wage earners with the exception of professional soldiers ; 
(2) self-employed persons ; 

(3) persons in family employment ; 

(4) persons in receipt of pensions ; 

(5) unemployed persons. 


Civil servants and other public officials who benefit by a special 
system of civil pensions in virtue of their appointment are subject 
only to sickness and maternity insurance. The same naturally 
applies to persons in receipt of pensions. Unemployed persons who 
receive unemployment relief are also subject to sickness and mater- 
nity insurance only. None the less, the qualifying period for unem- 
ployment is taken into account in the pensions branch as if it were an 
insured period. 


Wage Earners. 


By “ wage earner ” is meant any person gainfully occupied in the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia under a private or public contract of 
employment (contract of service) or under a contract of apprentice- 
ship (as improver or probationer). Home workers are treated in 
the same way as wage earners, as also are agents on a commission 
basis, even if they are not under a contract of employment. The 
compulsory nature of the insurance is not affected by the worker 
being temporarily employed outside the territory of the country. 
Czechoslovak citizens who are in the Foreign Service of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic abroad, of Czechoslovak railways and airlines, and 
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employees of Czechoslovak river and maritime shipping under- 
takings are subject to insurance even if they are permanently 
employed outside the country. The Minister of Social Welfare 
may exempt them from the obligation to insure if they are subject 
to a compulsory insurance system in the country in which they 
work. 


Self-Employed Persons. 


Self-employed persons are contractors and joint contractors 
who, on the territory of the Czechoslovak Republic, personally 
carry on an undertaking on their own account. They include : 


(a) farmers ; 
(6) artisans and tradesmen ; 


(ec) persons exercising a liberal profession such as doctors, 
barristers, solicitors, chemists, engineers, veterinary surgeons, 
private teachers, artists, sculptors, musicians, composers, writers, 
ete. 


Persons in Family Employment. 


Certain members of the contractor’s family (parents, parents- 
in-law, sons-in-law, widows of sons, an unmarried wife, brothers 
and sisters and children over 15 years of age) are subject to insurance 
if they live in joint household with the contractor, and if they work 
permanently in the undertaking, thus replacing wage earners who 
would otherwise be indispensable, and if they are not already subject 
to insurance as wage earners or as self-employed persons. 

It should be noted that the wife of the contractor or of one of the 
above members of the contractor’s family is not subject to insurance 
in virtue of her work in the undertaking. 


Recipients of Pensions. 
Pensioners under the insurance scheme include : 


(a) recipients of pensions under this Act, or under the formerly 
valid provisions of pension insurance ; persons in receipt of accident 
benefit, but only if the degree of incapacity exceeds 50 per cent. ; 


(b) recipients of pensions under the special régime of civil 
pensions, including those who draw “grace” pensions payable 
out of public funds, with the exception of recipients of military 
pensions ; 

(ce) recipients of pensions arising from the welfare scheme for 
ex-employees of the great landed estates and of confiscated estates. 
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All these persons are subject to insurance if they are domiciled 
in Czechoslovakia and if they are not subject to insurance as wage 
earners, self-employed persons or workers in family employment. 


Unemployed Persons. 


Unemployed persons are those who receive cash benefit in respect 
of unemployment under the provisions of the labour administration 
regulations. 

A wage earner engaged in more than one occupation is subject 
to insurance in all the occupations in which he is engaged. The 
same applies to a self-employed person who carries on several 
independent forms of activity, or a wage earner who is occupied 
at the same time in a self-employed capacity. Nevertheless, small 
farmers who work land the extent of which does not exceed one 
hectare (10,000 square metres), and the yield of which is entirely 
consumed in the household, are not subject to insurance as regards 
this activity if they are subject to compulsory insurance in virtue 
of some other activity. 


Exemptions. 


The following are exempt from compulsory insurance : 


(a) foreign citizens in the employment of the representatives 
of a foreign power in the Czechoslovak Republic, or of international 
organisations, institutions or commissions, and persons who enjoy 
extra-territorial rights ; 


(b) wage earners in the service of an employer who has neither 
his domicile nor a place of work in the country, to the extent to 
which their work on the territory of the Czechoslovak Republic is 
temporary. Self-employed persons who have neither their domicile 
nor a place of work in the Czechoslovak Republic are also exempt ; 


(ec) persons who carry out only on a temporary basis work 
which is otherwise insurable, i.e., whose work is an isolated or casual 
activity which does not exceed seven days with the same employer. 
Nevertheless, persons rendering services to several employers in 
turn are not considered to be working on a temporary basis. 


Automatic Right to Benefit. 


Compulsory insurance is a system laid down by the law, and it 
operates automatically for every person who is covered by the 
obligation to insure. Consequently the acquisition of rights does 
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not depend on the question whether or not provisions concerning 
affiliation or payment of contributions have been observed. This 
principle, which has hitherto been employed only in accident and 
sickness insurance, is therefore now extended to pension insurance. 
This is probably the most favourable principle from the point of 
view of the insured person ; nevertheless, it involves a certain risk. 
For this reason the law contains special provisions for self-employed 
persons and for workers in family employment. If such an insured 
person has not been affiliated to an insurance fund for the prescribed 
period, or for at least six months before the contingency materialised, 
the pension is reduced to a minimum equal to the social pension 
(see below) ; if contributions due for an independent worker or for 
a worker in family employment have not been paid, they can be 
deducted from pensions, but the sum effectively paid over to the 
beneficiary can never be less than the social pension. 


Voluntary Insurance. 


Apart from compulsory insurance, there is also voluntary insur- 
ance, either in the form of an optional continuation of insurance 
after the conditions of compulsory insurance have ceased to apply, 
or a8 voluntary insurance properly so-called. Any person not subject 
to compulsory insurance can insure himself voluntarily in the pen- 
sions branch, but such voluntary insurance covers only the insured 
person and not members of his family. Voluntary insurance in 
the pensions branch is open to only two classes of persons: (a) to 
Czechoslovak citizens who work abroad, on condition that their 
employer makes a request for membership to the Institution ; (b) to 
persons carrying out any duties in the public administration or on 
representative bodies, who are neither civil servants nor subject 
to insurance as the result of any other activity. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare may also request the Institution 
to supply medical care in cases of sickness or maternity, or other 
sickness insurance benefits to certain categories of persons who are 
not subject to compulsory insurance, on condition that the expenses 
incurred are reimbursed by a lump sum. This provision is intended 
to apply particularly to students and to members of active ecclesias- 
tical orders and societies engaged in education, social work or the 
health service. 


Number of Persons Insured. 


According to an estimate based on the census of 1947, the total 
of insured persons is 514 million paying contributions. 


Table I gives some details : 
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TABLE I: NUMBERS OF PERSONS INSURED IN SICKNESS INSURANCE 
(in thousands ) 











Men Women Total | 

Wape cnrmers . 0 2s te ee 8% 2,385 1,015 3,400 
Self-employed workers... . . 1,027 237 1,264 
Workers in family employment . 271 309 580 

AR dea eth ate 3,683 1,561 5,244 




















To these three groups of contribution-paying insured persons 
must also be added recipients of pensions, who may be reckoned 
at the outset as 980,000, and members of families entitled to benefit. 
According to the census of 22 May 1947 in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, for every 1,000 wage earners there are 915 members of 
their families who depend entirely on the earnings of the head 
of the family; for every 1,000 independent workers the corres- 
ponding number is 1,263. In view of the fact that the total population 
of the country is about 124% million, it may be concluded that 95 
per cent. of the whole population is covered by sickness insurance 
and protected against the risks of invalidity, old age and death 
either by pension insurance or by the special system of civil pensions. 


Basic INCOME 


Both contributions and benefits in cash, or their component 
factors, are calculated on the “ basic income ”, which in principle 
represents any profit derived from occupational activity. 

For a wage earner, the basic income is the total remuneration 
for work under a contract; it is composed of the wage (profit, salary, 
honorarium), and all component parts of such wage, in particular, 
allowances paid to apprentices, shares in profit, lodging allowance, 
service allowance and special duty allowances and all others with 
the exception of allowances for children, variable emoluments, etc. 
Included in this are also benefits received from third persons (such 
as tips), and also benefits in kind. 

For a self-employed person who is not a farmer, the basic income 
is the earnings fixed by the wages scale for an employee who is 
sufficiently qualified to replace the self-employed person in the 
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administration of his undertaking, plus 25 per cent. The basic 
income of an employer must be equal to at least 125 per cent. of 
the earnings of his best-paid employee. For farmers, the basic 
income is fixed by special Decree of the Minister of Social Affairs 
in agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, account being taken 
of the area of the land, the production region, the quality of the soil 
and the manner of its cultivation. For an undertaking of 50 hectares 
in the beetroot-growing region, the annual basic income is fixed at 
a maximum of 120,000 crowns. 

For persons in family employment, the basic income is equal to 
the earnings that a wage earner would make under similar conditions. 
This basic income cannot be higher than that of the owner of the 
undertaking. In agricultural work, the annual basic income of 
members of the contractor’s family under 18 years of age who are 
working for him is 6,000 crowns ; for those between 18 and 21 years 
of age, it is 9,000 crowns. 

The annual basic income in all cases cannot be lower than 6,000 
crowns or higher than 120,000 crowns. If the insured person is 
carrying on several activities which are subject to compulsory 
insurance, the total basic income is represented by the sum of the 
basic incomes for all the activities which he undertakes. The pro- 
visions concerning the maximum or minimum of the basic income 
then apply to the sum total of these partial basic incomes. In the 
case of certain categories of insured persons, the Minister of Social 
Welfare may decree that the basic income shall be assessed at a 
fixed sum. As an example, the average basic income for 1949 is 
assessed at an annual sum of 33,000 crowns for a worker, at 50,000 
crowns for a wage earner doing non-manual work, and at 46,000 
crowns for a civil servant. 


SICKNESS AND MATERNITY INSURANCE BENEFITS 


For benefits in the event of sickness or childbirth, there is no 
qualifying period ; the right to benefit is open to insured persons 
and to members of their families entitled to it from the first day 
of their becoming subject to insurance. None the less, a special 
qualifying period (270 days in the course of the two years preceding 
childbirth) is provided for in the case of the daily allowances for 
maternity. The period of protection is fixed at 6 weeks, but must 
not exceed the duration of the last period of insurance. 





1 $1 = 50 crowns; £1 = 200 crowns. 
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The circle of members of the family entitled to benefit is very 
large ; it includes all persons dependent on the insured person to the 
extent to which they are not subject to insurance by virtue of their 
own personal activities. On condition that they live in the household 
of the insured person concerned, these persons are: the wife (hus- 
band) ; the unmarried wife if she has been living in joint household 
with the insured person over a period of six months prior to the 
beginning of benefit ; legitimate and illegitimate children ; step- 
children, and adopted children until they complete their 16th year ; 
older children up to 25 years of age, if they are, either by study 
or other training, preparing themselves for their future occupation ; 
and children without age limit if they are incapable, as the result 
of some physical or mental defect, of earning their own living. 
Also included, provided that they depend for their main source of 
livelihood on the insured person, are parents, grandparents, parents 
in law, and a divorced wife with right to alimony. Finally, the 
following are also included, on the same condition of living in joint 
household with the insured person and of being dependent for their 
livelihood mainly on the insured person: brothers, sisters, grand- 
children (under the same age conditions as children), and the sister 
or daughter of the insured person who looks after the household 
and who has lived in the household for at least six months prior to 
benefit becoming payable. 


Benefits in Kind 


Benefits in kind are distributed free of charge, and the recipient 
is not called upon to share in the expense. They are the same for 
contribution-paying insured persons, recipients of pensions, and 
members of their family. Benefits in kind include : 


(a) medical care, medical supplies and therapeutic and ortho- 
pedic aids, which are supplied up to one year after the termination 
of the insurance. After this time-limit, these benefits are supplied 
only if the insured person is undergoing rehabilitation or retraining 
with a view to the recovery or the increase of his working capacity ; 


(b) hospital treatment in public hospitals or in maternity homes 
or other public health institutions. The Institution can also place 
patients in private health institutions or in university clinics ; 


(c) special medical attention, including placing in sanatoria, 
spas, convalescent homes and other health institutions ; 


(d) domestic help to a woman who runs the household and has 
the charge of at least one child if, as a result of sickness or child- 
birth, she is placed in a hospital or compelled to remain in bed. 
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This domestic help begins on the 15th day and may not last for 
more than a year. A cash allowance (domestic relief) may be paid 
in lieu of this help ; 


(e) medical care in the event of childbirth, either by the doctor 
or by a midwife or by placing the patient in a maternity home or in 
some other appropriate institution. The insurance also supplies the 
layette, either in kind or in the form of a lump sum in payment ; 


(f) dental treatment, including artificial dentures, ete. ; 


(g) medical attendance and supply of all necessary appliances 
in the event of maiming, disfigurement or physical defects which 
might have a prejudicial influence on the occupation of the insured 
person ; 


(h) in the event of sterility, free diagnosis and the appropriate 
treatment. 


All details concerning medical care, particularly as regards the 
repayment of expenses for transport, treatment by specialists, the 
obligation on the insured person, the doctor and the employer to 
notify the disease, accident or incapacity, and the conditions for 
the repayment of expenses to insured persons who fall ill outside 
the territory of the Republic, are the subject of a special “ treatment 
code ” on medical care, which is to be drawn up by the Central 
National Insurance Institution, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and the Ministry of Public Health. 

The Act contains all necessary provisions for the organisation 
of medical care, and regulates relations between the insurance 
institutions and public health institutions, in particular, public 
hospitals and maternity centres. The law introduces the principle 
of organised freedom of choice of doctors. The Institution is to 
conclude contracts with doctors and settle the conditions of such 
contracts, together with the method of fixing fees, and any disputes 
will be settled by the Ministry of Social Welfare in agreement with 
the Ministry of Public Health, and published in the Official Journal. 

The same authority which permits the doctor to carry on his 
profession may, on the proposal of the Institution, impose on him 
the obligation of concluding the contract or, vice versa, it may 
impose the same task on the Institution, at the request of the doctor. 

All essential matters concerning medical treatment in the system 
of national insurance must be considered by the Health Council of 
the Central Institution, acting in an advisory capacity. This Council 
is composed of university professors, public health doctors, national 
insurance doctors and other experts in national insurance. All the 
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operations of national insurance in the sphere of health, including 
the regional distribution of doctors and health personnel, must be 
carried out on a general national plan which is part of the planned 
economy of the State. 


Benefits in Cash 


Generally speaking, benefits in cash are reserved solely for 
contribution-paying insured persons, with certain exceptions in the 
case of maternity or death. 


Incapacity Allowance. 


The most important benefit in cash is the daily allowance in the 
event of incapacity arising out of disease or accident. The payment 
of the allowance begins in principle on the first day of incapacity 
and continues to be paid for a maximum of 365 days. Civil servants, 
who continue to enjoy their emoluments for a period of at least 
a year in the event of incapacity, are not entitled to the daily allow- 
ance. Naturally, recipients of pensions and unemployed persons 
are also excluded from these rights. If a wage earner who is incapable 
of working is entitled at the same time to receive his wages, the 
allowance is paid to him after the cessation of the payment of the 
wage, but in any case at latest on the 43rd day. A waiting period of 
42 days is applied in the case of self-employed persons and persons 
in family employment. Nevertheless, a self-employed person is 
entitled to the daily allowance even before expiration of the waiting 
period, if the undertaking in which he is normally employed is idle. 

The amount of the daily allowance depends on the basic income 
and increases with it. The quotient of the daily allowance, calculated 
on the basic income, gets smaller as the basic income increases. 
The Act provides for 24 degrees for the calculation of the daily 
allowance, as shown in table IT. 

A wage earner is classified in the degree corresponding to the 
average of his basic income, taken over the previous three months. 
A self-employed person or a person in family employment is classified 
in the degree corresponding to his last basic income. 

In order to take account of the increased social need when 
incapacity lasts for a long time, the total of the allowance is increased 
by 10 per cent. after 91 days of incapacity, and by 15 per cent. 
after 182 days. It should also be observed that, under the Act 
concerning family allowances, the wage earner is entitled to draw 
children’s allowances even when he is in receipt of a daily allowance. 
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TABLE II: AMOUNT OF INCAPACITY ALLOWANCE 




















| Jasic Income Weekly total 
| Daily of allowance as 
Degrees |__ FA ____| allowance | percentage of the 
| (in crowns) average weekly 
weekly monthly basic income 
from to from to 
| | | 
1 - 120 | — 500 5 | 116.7 
2 120- 180 | 500 - 750 20 | 93.3 
3 180 —- 240 750 — 1,000 25 83.3 
| 4 240- 300 | 1,000 - 1,250 30 77.8 
5 300- 360 | 1,250- 1,500 | 35 74.2 
| 6 | 360- 420 | 1,500- 1,750 | 40 71.8 
ae 420- 480 | 1,750- 2,000 | 45 70.0 
8 480 - “540 | 2,000 - 2,250 | 50 68.6 
9 540- 600 | 2,250- 2,500 | 55 67.5 
10 600- 720 | 2,500-3,000 | 61 64.7 
11 720- 840 3,000 — 3,500 68 | 61.0 
12 840 — 960 3,500 — 4,000 75 | 58.3 
| a 960 — 1,080 4,000 — 4,500 ss | 56.3 
| 44 | 1,080 — 1,200 4,500 — 5,000 89 54.6 
15 | 1,200 - 1,820 | 5,000 — 5,500 96 53-3 
16 | 1,820 — 1,440 5,500 — 6,000 10: 52.2 
| w7 | 1,440- 1,560 {| 6000-6500 | 110 51.3 
18 | 1,560 - 1,680 | 6,500- 7,000 , 117 50.6 
/ 19 | 1,680- 1,800 | 7,000- 7,500 | 124 49.9 
| 20 | 1,800 - 1,920 | 7,500 — 8,000 131 49.3 
| @ | 1,920 — 2,040 8,000 - 8,500 | 138 48.8 
22 | 2,040 — 2,160 8,500 — 9,000 145 48.: 
23 2,160 - 2,280 | 9,000 — 9,500 152 CO 47.9 
24 2,280 - 2,400 | 9,500 -10,.000 | 159 47.6 
| | 





Maternity Allowance. 


In maternity cases, an insured woman is entitled to the daily 
allowance for 18 weeks during which the confinement takes place, 
on condition that she refrains from doing any work subject to insur- 
ance and, of course, on condition that she is not entitled to the daily 
incapacity allowance. 

Any insured woman, and any female member of an insured 
person’s family, is entitled, on giving birth to a child, to a lump 
sum of 2,500 crowns. 


Hospital Treatment Allowance. 


In the event of a wage earner being sent to hospital, the members 
of his family are entitled to the daily allowance which would have 
belonged to the insured person. If he has no family so entitled, the 
insured person himself receives half of his daily allowance, provided 
that the daily total does not exceed 20 crowns. The Institution may 
also grant the same allowances to the members of the family of a 
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wage earner who is under treatment at a spa or other health institu- 
tion. In the case of self-employed persons or persons in family 
employment who are sent to hospital or placed in some other health 
institution, the Institution may pay special allowances to members 
of their family, taking account of their social situation. Under the 
“ treatment code ”, it may be decreed that the Institute must pay 
a supplementary allowance in the case of certain social diseases 
(e.g. tuberculosis). 


Domestic Relief. 


Domestic relief in cash, which takes the place of domestic help 
in kind, is fixed at 30 crowns per day. This total is increased, for 
each child under 14 years, by 10 crowns per day, beginning with 
the third child under 14 years. In no case may the total of domestic 
relief exceed the amount of the daily allowance. 


Funeral Grant. 


Finally, there is the cash benefit payable at death. In the event 
of the death of an insured person, this grant is fixed at 5,000 crowns. 
In the event of the decease of the wife (or husband), the allowance 
is 1,500 crowns. For the decease of other members of the family, 
the grant is scaled according to the age of the deceased at 1,300, 
1,000 and 500 crowns respectively, according to whether the age 
of the deceased was over 14, between 2 and 14, or under 2 years. 


PENSION INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The benefits of pension insurance may be divided into two classes : 
ordinary benefits, and the social pensions. 

Ordinary benefits are granted to any person who is subject to 
national insurance or was affiliated to the former systems of pension 
insurance, and who (apart from special conditions provided for each 
class of benefit) fulfils the fundamental condition of having been 
subject to insurance for a certain minimum period. For other 
Czechoslovak citizens who do not fulfil this fundamental condition, 
the law has introduced pensions which are called “ social pensions ”. 
Through the social pensions, a minimum livelihood is guaranteed 
to all citizens who need it from a social point of view and who are 
no longer capable, as a result of age or invalidity, of themselves 
ensuring their own livelihood by their own work. The object, 
therefore, of the system of social pensions is to amend and complete 
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the system of social insurance, the expenses of which had hitherto 
been borne by the communes, by the State or by welfare organisa- 
tions. 

The ordinary benefits are : old-age pensions, invalidity pensions, 
and pensions for a housewife, a widow, an unmarried wife or orphans. 
Marriage grants have been included in the pensions system. Strictly 
speaking, this particular benefit does not belong to the pensions 
system, but since it was included in the former systems of pension 
insurance, it has been preserved in the system of pension insurance. 
As a result of the amalgamation of the former system of accident 
insurance in the system of national insurance, pension insurance 
provides special benefits for compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases in the case of permanent partial or total 
incapacity, and in the event of death. 


Basic Condition for Benefit. 


Former Czechoslovak legislation contained various provisions 
concerning the probation period, the maintenance of rights and the 
recovery of rights. All these provisions are replaced by a single 
provision in the new system of national insurance. The right to 
ordinary benefits is granted only to the insured person who, during 
the preceding five years, had been insured for at least four years. 
In calculating this qualifying period of insurance, the following 
periods, known as “ replacement periods ”, are counted as periods 
of insurance : 


(a) time spent in study between the ages of 15 and 24; 
(b) the period of military service ; 
(c) a period of involuntary unemployment ; 


(d) time during which the insured person has been in receipt 
of periodic benefits from sickness insurance ; 


(e) the period during which the insured person has received a 
pension ; 


(f) in the case of a woman, the period of married life which ended 
as the result of death, divorce or separation, or the period during 
which she has had the charge of at least two children under 8 years 
of age, provided she was thereafter insured for at least one year. 


If the insured person becomes an invalid or dies before reaching 
the age of 21 years, the basic condition is held to be fulfilled if he 
was insured for at least one year. 
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If a woman becomes an invalid or dies as the result of confine- 
ment, pregnancy or childbed (provided there is no question of 
intentional abortion), the basic qualification is deemed to be fulfilled 
if the woman had been insured for at least one year. 

If the insurance has lasted at least 10 years and if the interval 
between the termination of the insurance and the materialisation 
of the contingency does not exceed five years, the basic qualifica- 
tion is deemed to be fulfilled if the period between the first entry 
into the system of insurance and the materialisation of the contin- 
gency is covered by insurance up to at least 80 per cent. 

The basic qualification is always deemed to be fulfilled in the 
event of an industrial accident or occupational disease. 

There is a provisional arrangement by which the basic qualifi- 
cation is considered to be fulfilled during the three years following 
the coming into force of the new system, provided the insured 
person has, under former legislation, fulfilled the qualifying period, 
and provided that his rights were preserved at the time of the entry 
into force of the new system. 


Old-Age Pensions. 


The old-age pension is paid at the age of 65 years, without 
distinction of sex. Persons who have been insured for at least 
20 years are entitled to the pension at the age of 60. In both cases, 
the right to the pension is subject to the condition that the insured 
person earns no more than half his average annual income. The 
average annual income is equal to the average annual basic income, 
calculated over the last five years preceding the year during which 
the risk materialises. Replacement periods are not taken into 
consideration, nor is the year of the first entry into the insurance 
system or periods before 1 January 1946.1 If necessary, the average 
annual income is calculated over a shorter period. If the average 
annual basic income, calculated over the previous 10 years, is 
larger than the average calculated over the previous 5 years, the 
former is considered as the average annual income. 

The annual amount of the old-age pension is composed of a 
basic sum and increments. The basic sum itself is composed of two 
factors, of which the first is a fixed sum of 8,400 crowns and the 
other is calculated at 20 per cent. of the average annual income. 
The increments for the first 20 years of insurance represent 0.4 
per cent. per year of the average annual income, and 0.8 per cent. 
for each succeeding year. For each year of insurance completed 
after the age of 60, the increments are 2 per cent., also calculated 





1 Currency reform in Czechoslovakia took place in November 1945. 
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on the average annual income. Nevertheless, the minimum amount 
of the increments is fixed at 8 per cent. of the average annual income. 
The consequence is that pensions for insured periods shorter than 
20 years represent 28 per cent. of the average annual income, 
increased by a fixed sum of 8,400 crowns. After 20 years’ insurance 
the amount of the pension is increased, and this increase is consider- 
able for periods of work done after the age of 60. 

By means of these three factors, of which the first is a fixed sum, 
the second a fixed percentage (28 per cent. of the average annual 
income), and the third a percentage varying with the duration of 
insurance, the pensions system takes account respectively of social 
requirements, of the standard of life represented by income from 
work and of the amount of work done by the insured person during 
his working life. 

It should also be noted that the periods of pension insurance 
acquired under former legislation are entirely assimilated to the 
new periods and furthermore that certain replacement periods 
(studies, military service, involuntary unemployment, temporary 
incapacity) are also entirely assimilated to the periods of direct 
insurance for the purpose of calculating the amount of the pension. 

A Government Order also provides that additional supplementary 
sums may be introduced, if economic considerations require it, 
for periods of work in particularly arduous or dangerous occupations, 
and also in occupations which present few attractions to the worker. 

The old-age pension can never exceed 85 per cent. of the average 
annual income, and cannot be below 9,600 crowns. 

To give some idea of the system, table III shows the annual 
amounts of the old-age pension for different annual incomes and for 
different periods of insurance. 


TABLE Ill: OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
(in crowns) 

















oo Completed years of insurance | 
in crowns | 
oe +e | & i.e | 40 = | 

| 

6,000 9,600 9,600 9,600 9,600 9,600 | 9,600 | 
12,000 10,200 | 10,200 | 10,200 | 10,200 | 10,200 | 10,200 | 
24,000 15,120 | 16,080 | 17,040 | 18,000 | 18,960 | 20,400 | 
36,000 18,480 | 19,920 | 21,360 | 22,800 | 24,240 | 26,400 | 
48,000 21,840 | 23,760 | 25,680 | 27,600 | 29,520 | 82400 
60,000 25,200 | 27,600 | 30,000 | 32,400 | 34,800 | 38,400 | 
72,000 28,560 | 32,440 | 34,320 | 37,200 | 40,080 | 44,400 | 
84,000 31,920 | 35,280 | 38,640 | 42,000 | 45,360 | 50,400 
96,000 35,280 | 39,120 | 42,960 | 46,800 | 50,640 | 56,400 | 
108,000 38,640 | 42,960 | 47,280 | 51,600 | 55,920 | 62,400 | 
120,000 42,000 | 46,800 | 51,600 | 56,400 | 61,200 | 68,400 | 

















1 On the assumption that the last 5 years of insurance took place after the age of 60. 
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The old-age pension for self-employed persons and persons in 
family employment is, for an initial period, limited to a maximum 
sum. Thus, it cannot exceed 21,000 crowns per annum if the pension 
was granted during the first five years of the operation of the new 
Act, and cannot exceed 30,000 crowns per annum if the pension 
was granted during the second five-year period. The old-age pension 
may be increased up to 50 per cent. if the beneficiary is afflicted 
with total incapacity and if he needs the permanent assistance of 
a third person. Finally, old-age pensions are increased by education 
grants for each child. The conditions governing the allocation of 
these grants and their amount are identical with the conditions and 
amounts fixed by the Act concerning family allowances. 

It should be emphasised that these education grants, although 
they are in reality family allowances, are covered by pension insur- 
ance and not by the family allowance fund. The difference in the 
case of sickness insurance, when the family allowances of persons in 
receipt of the daily allowance are paid out of the family allowance 
fund, should also be noted. 


Invalidity Pensions. 


In principle, the invalidity pension is granted to an insured 
person who, before becoming entitled to the old-age pension, has 


lost his earning capacity, wholly or to a considerable extent, as the 
result of illness or of any other diminution of his physical or mental 
capacity. Diminution of earning capacity is assumed if effective 
earnings do not exceed half of the average annual income, and 
if the insured person cannot earn more in his occupation or in another 
similar occupation. 

The amount of the invalidity pension is calculated on the same 
lines as that of the old-age pension, and all provisions concerning 
minimum or maximum or possible increments are the same for 
invalidity pension as for old-age pension. In order to take account 
of the fact that the earnings of young workers do not in general 
reach the average level, and that, on the other hand, the invalidity 





1 Monthly allowances for children are : 
Number of children Crowns 


150 
350 
600 
900 
1,250 
1,650 
2,100 
Each further child 500 


Cf. “ Family Allowance Schemes in 1947”, International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, pp. 315-333, and No. 5, May 1948, pp. 456-477. 
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pension must, to the greatest possible extent, replace lost earnings, 
a special provision lays it down that, in the case of invalidity before 
the age of 21 years, the average annual income must not be lower 
than the normal minimum wage which a wage earner of 21 years 
of age would earn in the same occupation and in the same under- 
taking or in some other undertaking of the same kind. 

The transition from daily allowances under sickness insurance 
to the invalidity pension is regulated so that the insured person 
must always complete the maximum time-limit of 365 days under 
sickness insurance, regardless of whether his incapacity is temporary 
or permanent. 


Housewife’s Pension. 


If the marriage has lasted at least one year, the wife of an insured 
person who becomes an invalid or reaches the age of 65 during the 
period of the marriage is entitled to a housewife’s pension under the 
following conditions : 


(a) she is not gainfully occupied ; 


(b) she is not in receipt of an old-age, invalidity or widow’s 
pension. 


The housewife is considered to be an invalid if, as the result of 
an illness or some diminution of her physical or mental capacities, 
she does not and cannot carry out ordinary household work. 

The annual amount of the housewife’s pension is fixed at a flat 
rate of 6,000 crowns. 

In introducing the housewife’s pension, the law took account 
of the fact that women’s work in the home is indispensable and 
extremely valuable from the economic point of view, and that there 
are strong social reasons for compensating by a pension the loss 
of capacity to carry out such work. Furthermore, the housewife’s 
pension takes account of the social situation of the person in receipt 
of an invalidity or old-age pension whose wife is either an invalid 
or aged ; if there were no housewife’s pension, the two persons would 
have to live on the same pension as an unmarried pensioner. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 


Survivors’ pensions include the widow’s pension, the unmarried 
wife’s pension and the orphan’s pension. Former legislation also 
included pensions for other survivors, in particular, for parents. 
Since pensions for other survivors were granted according to a 
means test, they are largely replaced in the present system of 
national insurance by the social pensions. 
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In fixing the conditions and amounts of survivors’ pensions, 
the law takes account of the economic unity represented by the family 
of the deceased person. Thus, the widow’s pension, when she is 
held to be incapable of working, is fixed at a higher sum than that 
provided in former legislation. On the other hand, in the case of 
orphans whose mother is in receipt of a widow’s pension, present 
legislation provides merely for education grants which supplement 
the widow’s pension. Orphans’ pensions are paid only for orphans 
who, after the death of the insured person, are left uncared for, as, 
for example, orphans who have lost both father and mother. 


Widow’s pension. In order to receive the widow’s pension, a 
widow must fulfil certain conditions. Nevertheless, these conditions 
cover such a large proportion of widows that the number of cases 
without a pension does not exceed 5 per cent. The widow’s pension 
is always paid during the first year of widowhood ; after this period, 
it is paid only if one of the following conditions is fulfilled : 


(a) if the widow is an invalid ; 
(b) if the widow has reached the age of 45; 
(c) if the marriage has lasted at least 15 years ; 


(d) if the widow is responsible for a child entitled to an education 
grant. 


If none of these conditions is fulfilled at the moment of the 
decease of the insured person, the pension begins from the day on 
which one or other of these conditions is fulfilled. On the other hand, 
if the widow has been receiving a pension for a period:of 6 years at 
least, the pension continues to belong to her even if the condition 
of its granting has ceased to exist. 

The right to a widow’s pension belongs also to a former wife, in 
the event of divorce or separation, provided she has not remarried 
and provided she was entitled to alimony from the deceased person. 

Assimilated to the wife for the purposes of the widow’s pension 
is the unmarried wife who has lived in joint household with the 
insured person for three years at least, provided she is the mother 
of a child of the deceased or has lived with the deceased for at 
least 10 years. 

The widow’s pension is fixed at 70 per cent. of the old-age or 
invalidity pension, to the exclusion of any possible increments 
of which the insured person was or would have been in receipt 
at the date of his death. Nevertheless, if the widow’s pension is 
granted solely on the grounds of the duration of the marriage, the 
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pension amounts to 50 per cent. of the old-age and invalidity pension, 
but in no case may the widow’s annual pension be lower than 8,400 
crowns. 

If, in addition to a widow entitled to benefit, there is a former 
wife also entitled, the pension is divided between them in proportion 
to the duration of the marriage periods, but the partial pension 
must not be lower than 8,400 crowns. The pension is not reduced 
if the beneficiary is in charge of a child of the deceased. If, in addition 
to the widow or former wife, there is an unmarried wife with similar 
rights, her pension is fixed at 8,400 crowns per annum. 

The widow’s pension may be increased up to 50 per cent. in the 
event of total invalidity if the widow permanently requires the 
assistance of a third person. 

The widow’s pension is increased by education grants for each 
child dependent upon her. In principle, these grants are the same 
as those for old-age pensions, but their monthly amount for each 
child must be at least 300 crowns. 


Orphan’s pension. The orphan’s pension is granted to the follow- 
ing children : 


(a) orphans who have lost both father and mother ; 


(6) orphans who have lost the father and who are not supported 
by the widow of the deceased ; 


(c) an illegitimate child, in the event of the decease of the 
mother ; 


(d) in the event of the decease of the legitimate mother, a 
child who was mainly dependent on the mother. 


The orphan’s pension for each child is at the rate of 50 per cent. of 
the old-age or invalidity pension. It is granted up to the age of 
16 years, but may be paid up to 25 years to an invalid child or to a 
child preparing by study or otherwise for its future occupation. 

The pension for orphans over 7 years of age may be increased 
up to 50 per cent. if the child is an invalid requiring the permanent 
assistance of a third person. 


Marriage Grant. 


This benefit is a survival from the former systems of pension 
insurance. It is given to insured persons, male and female, who 
contract marriage. If both parties are entitled to this contribution 
it belongs to the woman alone. The amount is fixed at a lump 
sum of 5,000 crowns. 
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Compensation for Industrial Accidents. 


The former system of accident insurance having been incorporated 
in the new national insurance system, the law provides special 
benefits in the event of industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
As has already been stated, medical care and allowances in the 
event of temporary incapacity are wholly covered by sickness 
insurance, and there is therefore no special provision. 

Compensation for industrial accidents is granted only to wage 
earners and persons in family employment. Self-employed persons 
are not included. 

The definition of industrial accidents is, except for slight modifi- 
cations, the same as in previous legislation. Apart from industrial 
accidents properly so called, the following types of accident are 
assimilated to industrial accidents: accidents occurring — 


(a) during transit from home to the place of work, and vice 
versa ; 


(b) during work which the injured person was ordered to do 
by his employer or by a representative of his employer ; 


(ec) during mutual assistance rendered in agriculture, work in 
natural catastrophes, and collective assistance work in the public 
interest. 


Occupational diseases are defined in an appendix to the Act 
by a special list of 34 categories of disease which, among other 
things, includes all the occupational diseases listed under the inter- 
national labour Convention (No. 42) concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases. 

As previously mentioned, there is no special condition for qualifi- 
cation if the incapacity or decease has been caused by an industrial 
accident or by an occupational disease ; the right to an ordinary 
pension continues to exist, provided of course that the other special 
conditions for the grant are fulfilled. 


In the case of permanent total incapacity, the accident pension . 


is fixed at two thirds of the average annual income. 

Permanent partial incapacity confers a right to compensation 
only if the reduction in earning capacity is at least 10 per cent. 
If the reduction is at least 20 per cent., the injured person is entitled 
to a partial-accident pension calculated on the basis of the total- 
accident pension, according to the percentage of the reduction in 
earning capacity. Accidents involving a reduction in earning capacity 
of between 10 and 20 per cent. confer the right to a lump-sum 
indemnity which is three times the annual partial-accident pension. 
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An injured person who is entitled to a partial-accident pension, and 
whose loss of earning capacity does not exceed 45 per cent., may 
ask for either a pension or a lump-sum indemnity calculated in 
accordance with special regulations. 

Accident pensions are payable only to the extent to which the 
insured person is not entitled to an ordinary old-age or invalidity 
pension. When the insured person is so entitled, the accident pension 
is replaced by a supplement to the ordinary pension. This supple- 
ment is calculated on the basis of the total-accident pension according 
to the following percentages : 15 per cent. if the reduction in earning 
capacity is at least 20 per cent. ; 25 per cent. if the reduction is at 
least 60 per cent. ; 40 per cent. if the reduction is at least 80 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the total of the ordinary pension and of this 
supplementary sum may not be less than the accident pension, and 
cannot exceed 85 per cent. of the average annual income. 

In fatal cases, the ordinary widow’s (or unmarried widow’s) 
pension, or the orphan’s pension, is increased by 5 per cent. of the 
total accident pension. Furthermore, the widow is entitled to a 
lump-sum allowance equivalent to 50 per cent. of the average annual 
income of the deceased and, for each child in her charge, to a lump- 
sum allowance amounting to 10 per cent. of this income. Orphans 
who have lost both father and mother are entitled each to a lump-sum 
allowance equivalent to 20 per cent. of the average annual income 
of the deceased. 


Social Pensions. 


Social pensions are an essential factor in the system of national 
insurance. Unlike ordinary benefits, for which the essential con- 
dition is that the person concerned should be subject to insurance 
during the time he carries on his occupation, social pensions are 
granted according to the criterion of need. Consequently, social 
pensions cover not only persons who fulfilled certain conditions 
before the date of the coming into force of the new system, but also, 
under certain conditions, persons who, after the coming into force 
of the new system, would not be subject to insurance at all, or only 
for an insufficient period. At the date of the coming into force of 
the new system, social pensions will apply mainly to former self- 
employed persons and persons in family employment, since these are 
the categories which will be for the first time covered by insurance. 
For these two categories social pensions will be of special importance 
during the first four years of the operation of the new system, since 
the basic qualification for the right to ordinary pension cannot be 
fulfilled, except in rare cases, before the termination of four years 
of insurance. 
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There are two kinds of social pensions: compulsory and non- 
compulsory. 

Compulsory pensions, namely, pensions to which the person 
concerned is entitled if he fulfils the prescribed conditions, will be 
applicable to persons who benefit neither by an ordinary pension 
nor by a pension under the special system of civil pensions, and who 
belong to one of the three following categories : 


(1) invalids and persons of at least 65 years of age who had 
previously carried on an activity which, according to the new law, 
was or would have been subject to insurance ; 


(2) invalid widows or widows of at least 65 years of age if the 
husband belonged to the category indicated above ; 


(3) orphans (in principle up to the age of 16 years), who have 
lost both father and mother. 


The non-compulsory social pension may be granted to other 
persons who are invalids or over 65 years of age, and also to widows 
who have at least two children dependent on them. 

The social pension is fixed at 8,400 crowns per annum for invalids, 
old people and widows. The orphan’s social pension amounts to 
6,000 crowns per annum. In the event of both husband and wife 
fulfilling the conditions of the grant of the social pension, a single 
pension is granted them amounting annually to 12,600 crowns. 


Current Pensions. 


Recipients of pensions granted under previous legislation are, 
in principle, assimilated to recipients of the new pensions. In the 
revaluation of the former pensions, the legislation again tends to 
eliminate the difference between insurance pensions for manual 
workers and those for salaried non-manual workers. Naturally, 
pensions granted under the new Act No. 44 of 1947 on pension 
insurance for miners are excluded from this revaluation. 

In the middle of 1947, the number of recipients of pensions was 
519,000, of whom 353,000 were in workers’ insurance, 86,000 in 
non-manual salaried employees’ insurance, and 80,000 in miners’ 
insurance. It was therefore imperative to make the regulations 
simple enough for the administration to pay the increased sums 
without too long a delay. 

Old-age or invalidity pensions are increased by 40 per cent., 
widows’ pensions by 70 per cent., and orphans’ by 200 crowns 
per month. Pensions under workers’ insurance are further increased 
by 300 crowns per month in the case of invalidity and old-age 
pensions and by 200 crowns in the case of widows’ pensions. Miners’ 
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pensions (with the exception of those granted under Act No. 44 
of 1947) must, before being subject to revaluation, be adjusted in 
order to eliminate differences between the former total pensions 
and the former partial pensions. In any case, the monthly increase 
may not be more than 800 crowns in the case of an old-age or invalid- 
ity pension, or more than 700 crowns in the case of a widow’s pension. 
Widows’ pensions are not increased if the recipient does not fulfil 
all the conditions necessary under the new Act. 

The former education grants are in all cases replaced by the new 
rates. Widows’, parents’ and other survivors’ pensions are increased 
up to a flat rate of 8,400 crowns per annum. Pensions under acci- 
dent insurance are increased when the recipient of such a pension 
does not enjoy any other pension under pension insurance. These 
increases are arrived at by the introduction of lump-sum payments 
for the various classes of pension, account being taken of the date 
of the accident, the category of the pension, the percentage of loss 
in earning capacity, and the district concerned. They also vary 
according to whether an industrial or agricultural undertaking is 
involved. 

Recipients of State allowances to aged workers under Act No. 43 
of 1929 are entitled to social pensions. The system of allowances 
to aged workers will come to an end on 30 September 1948 and will 
be completely replaced by the new system of national insurance. 


Miners’ Insurance. 


Miners are subject to national insurance and all provisions 
applying to other wage earners are equally applicable to them. 
Nevertheless, the law contains certain special provisions in pension 
insurance in favour of the miners, in order not to prejudice the 
traditional privileges which are justified by the nature of work in 
the mines. 

The miner is entitled to the old-age pension on leaving any 
occupation subject to insurance, if: 


(1) having reached the age of 55, he has been insured for at 
least 25 years on account of underground work ; 


(2) having reached the age of 55, he has been insured for at 
least 35 years on account of work in the mines and if during at least 
10 years he has worked underground ; 


(3) having reached the age of 60, he has been insured for at least 
15 years on account of work in the mines. 


A miner working underground is entitled to the invalidity 
pension if he is no longer capable of carrying on his last occupation 
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and if he cannot carry on any underground work corresponding 
to his last occupation. 

The widow’s pension is granted in all cases where the death 
of a miner was due to an industrial accident or occupational disease. 

In calculating the amount of miners’ pensions, there are three 
provisions which modify the rules in force for other insured persons. 
Supplementary sums are fixed at 1.2 per cent. of the average annual 
income for each year of work in the mines, and at 2 per cent. for each 
year of underground work. The maximum for old-age or invalidity 
pension is fixed at 90 per cent. of the average annual income. The 
annual old-age or invalidity pension must be at least 14,400 crowns. 


Other Special Types of Insurance. 


The system of pension insurance for journalists which, under 
previous legislation, was incorporated in the system of pension 
insurance for salaried employees, which guaranteed journalists 
higher benefits under more favourable conditions, is to be regulated 
by a Government Order fixing the conditions and the amount of 
benefits and the necessary resources for paying them within the 
framework of the new system of national insurance. 

The Central National Insurance Institution may also voluntarily 
ensure supplementary benefits either on the basis of individual 
contracts or on the basis of contracts for certain categories of insured 
persons represented by their trade union federation or by other 
organisations concerned. The Institution may also, in the case of 
self-employed persons, introduce a system of optional insurance 
covering compensation for industrial accidents. 

This supplementary insurance is to be carried out by a special 
section with its own accounting service and separate administration. 


GENERAL INSURANCE SERVICES 


Apart from individual benefits, which are naturally the main 
object of insurance work, the Central National Insurance Institution 
is entrusted with carrying out certain work in favour of the general 
bulk of insured persons or of members of their family. 

It is a part of the Institution’s work to create and develop a 
system of preventive medical care. This consists chiefly in the periodic 
examination of insured persons or of members of their family and, in 
particular, of young workers, and in the placing of persons threatened 
with disease in institutions for preventive care or in convalescent 
homes, with special regard to young workers and to persons employed 
in unhealthy occupations. The Institution also takes a share in 
providing recreation for insured persons. 
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The Institution is to collaborate with the competent authorities, 
the trade unions and the other organisations concerned, in the 
prevention of industrial accidents and occupational diseases. It 
must also take its share in the supervision of health and security 
measures. 

The Institution must rehabilitate or retrain an injured person 
who, through an accident or another cause, has had his earning 
capacity reduced, in order that he may become capable of carrying 
on either his former occupation or an occupation corresponding 
to his capacities. The Minister of Social Welfare may draw up 
regulations giving necessary details and, in particular, co-ordinate 
the activities of the insurance system with those of the Labour 
Administration Authorities. 


RESOURCES 


The resources of the insurance system are derived almost entirely 
from contributions and State subsidies. 

Contributions are calculated for each insured person on a per- 
centage of his basic income. For pension insurance, the rate of 
contribution is fixed at 10 per cent. for all categories of insured 
persons without exception—this rate is applied even to miners. 
In sickness insurance the rates are scaled so that the rate is 6.8 
per cent. for wage earners, 6.7 per cent. for self-employed persons 
and persons in family employment, and 5 per cent. for civil servants, 
who are not entitled to daily allowances in the event of illness. 
Furthermore, a special contribution of one per cent. of the basic 
income is collected in order to cover industrial accident risks. This, 
naturally, applies only to wage earners and persons in family 
employment. 

Self-employed persons have to pay the total amount of their 
own contributions and also the total contributions of members of 
their family who are working in the undertaking. 

In the case of wage earners’ contributions, the law provides 
that the employer is liable for the total amount of contributions. 
But this provision is not to come into force at once and the date 
of its entry into force will be fixed by a Government Order. In the 
meantime, a Government Order is to determine what share of 
contributions shall be paid by the insured person. The law has thus 
taken account of the fact that the transition from the old system 
of contributions divided between the wage earner and the employer 
to the system of contributions exclusively paid by the employer 
has the same economic results as a general increase in wages. In 
making this transition, the appropriate moment must be carefully 
chosen, in order to avoid harmful consequences to the national 
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economy, in particular as regards prices. The choice of date will 
therefore be made by the Government. 

State subsidies are contemplated both in sickness insurance and 
in pension insurance. 

In sickness insurance, the State must repay the Institution one 
half of hospital expenses in public institutions. For the initial 
period, this amount is estimated at 570 million crowns per annum 
for wage earners and 310 million crowns per annum for self-employed 
persons and persons in family employment. 

In pension insurance, the law lays down that the State will 
grant annual payments sufficient to guarantee that the reserve 
funds of the pension branch go on increasing regularly so as to reach, 
by 31 December 1956, an amount equal to three times the annual 
expenditure on all benefits in 1949. After this date, State subsidies 
must be such as to guarantee the maintenance of these security 
funds. Thus, after 1956, State subsidies must make up the difference 
between expenses and receipts in each year. State subsidies to 
pension insurance may in the initial period be estimated at between 
2,500 and 3,000 million crowns per annum. 

The State must also grant the Institution a special subsidy, the 
amount of which will be fixed by a Government Order, in order to 
help the Institution to fulfil or develop all its work in the sphere of 
preventive medicine and health protection in general. 

Insurance will still be financed mainly by individual contributions. 
In the first years of the operation of the new system, these are to 
represent 87 per cent. of total receipts in sickness insurance and 
86 per cent. of receipts in pension insurance. In order to give a 
more complete idea of the social charges involved, table IV shows 
rates of contributions for national insurance, family allowances, and 
unemployment relief, from 1 October 1948. 


TABLE IV: RATES OF CONTRIBUTION (SHOWN AS PERCENTAGE 

















OF WAGES) 
Wage earners Persons i 
Contribution rates (except civil Self-employed family quuter- 
servants) _ ment 
Sickness insurance. ...... 6.8 6.7 3 6.7 } 
Pension insurance ....... 10 10 10 
Accident risks. ........ 1 — 1 
Social insurance as a whole. . . 17.8 16.7 17.7 
Family allowances. ...... 4 — — 
Unemployment relief. . . . . . 1 —_ — 
es a aoe a eS 22.8 16.7 17.7 




















* From 1 Jan. 1950. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ORGANISATION 


There is only one body concerned with the organisation of insur- 
ance, namely, the Central Social Insurance Institution, which is a 
body corporate under public law, with headquarters at Prague. 

The Institution has a head office and regional and district branches. 
These branch offices, although they do not enjoy legal personality, 
have considerable independence and are administered by represent- 
atives of the insured persons in their district. 

District offices are in direct contact with insured persons and 
employers. They are entrusted with the work of collecting contribu- 
tions and, in principle, they pay out sickness insurance benefits. 

The regional offices, the premises and exact locality of which 
are to be fixed by a Government Order, direct and supervise the 
activities of the district offices in their respective regions. They are 
entrusted with the payment of pension insurance benefits and the 
direction of the system of medical care. 

The head office directs and supervises the activities of the 
regional offices and of the district offices, co-ordinates and con- 
centrates all actuarial, statistical, financial, economic and accounting 
services, directs the system of health and medical care and accident 
prevention, and is the representative of the system of social insurance 
in all work of a general nature. 

The administrative committee of the district office is composed 
of 10 representatives of the insured persons, elected by the insured 
persons by direct and secret ballot. 

The administrative council of the regional office, which is com- 
posed of 12 representatives of the insured persons, is elected by the 
members of the administrative committees of the district offices in 
the region. 

The Central National Insurance Institution includes an assembly 
of delegates composed of representatives of the administrative 
councils of the regional offices, and a management committee com- 
posed of the chairman, two vice-chairmen and nine members. The 
presidium is elected by the assembly of delegates, and the election 
of its chairman and vice-chairmen is subject to confirmation by the 
President of the Republic. 

In all the regional and district offices, and also in the Institution 
itself, there are audit commissions composed of representatives 
of the insured persons, whose members are elected by a procedure 
similar to that for the election of other representative bodies. 

Apart from these bodies, composed of representatives of the 
insured persons, the Central National Insurance Institution has, 
as executive bodies for administration, a directorate of five members, 
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of whom one is a doctor, appointed by the management committee, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Social Welfare. The 
executive body of the administration of the regional office is a 
directorate composed of at most four members, of whom one is a 
doctor, appointed by the administrative council of the regional office, 
subject to the approval of the presidium. The executive body for 
the administration of a district office is a directorate composed of 
two members, of whom one is a doctor, appointed by the adminis- 
trative council of the regional office, subject to the approval of the 
presidium. 

The Central National Insurance Institution is under the super- 
vision of the State, and this supervision is a part of the duties of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, which must reach agreement with the 
Ministry of Public Health in health questions, and with the Ministry 
of Finance in financial matters. The internal economy of the Institu- 
tion is controlled by the Supreme Audit Office. 

The settlement of disputes between the insurance system on 
the one side and insured persons, other persons entitled to benefit, 
and employers on the other side, arising from decisions of the 
Institution or its offices, is entrusted to special insurance courts, 
regardless of whether the question at issue concerns benefits or any 
other matter. These courts are also authorised to settle disputes 
between the Institution and public health institutions, which may 
arise from the application of the National Insurance Act. 

The insurance courts are of three instances. Their constitution, 
organisation and procedure will be dealt with by a special Act. 

Thus, the new Act abandons the old system for settling disputes, 
for which there were two different methods: that of insurance 
courts and that of administrative action through the public author- 
ities. The former was reserved almost exclusively for disputes con- 
cerning benefits. In future, all disputes will be settled by insurance 
courts. The law takes account of the fact that all disputes are in the 
long run more or less tied up with the right to benefits, and that a 
decision taken concerning, ¢.g., subjection to insurance, the basic 
income, etc., may be prejudicial to rights to benefits. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


In view of the extent of the national insurance system, both 
as regards its sphere of application and the benefits which it guaran- 
tees, it may be expected that the financial and economic effects 
of the new régime will be of primary importance. There is no doubt 
that the entry into force of the new régime is to a large extent 
facilitated by the fact that the former Czechoslovak social insurance 
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system was fairly highly developed and that the new régime does 
no more than enlarge and develop it. Thus, the national economy 
has not to be adapted to meet all the new expenses, but only to 
meet an increase in expenses. As has already been pointed out, 
even this process of adaptation is divided into two stages, in view 
of the postponement until 1 January 1950 of the coming into force 
of sickness insurance for self-employed persons and persons in family 
employment. 

It is estimated that in 1949 the total expenditure of the national 
insurance system will be 26,400 million crowns, and that in 1950, 
with the extension of sickness insurance to self-employed persons, it 
will exceed 31,000 million crowns. As a matter of comparison, it may 
be observed that, in 1947, the Czechoslovak national income was 
estimated at 180,000 million crowns.1 Although there is every 
prospect that there will be an appreciable and regular increase in 
the national income under the two-year plan of 1947-1948 and the 
five-year plan which is to follow, the national insurance budget 
may be estimated at between 13 and 14 per cent. of the national 
income. This throws a significant light on the extent of the new 
scheme. 

The financial system of the national insurance system is that 
of assessment, modified considerably in the case of pension insurance 
by the provisions concerning the creation and maintenance of a 
considerable reserve fund. 

In the sphere of sickness insurance, the Institution must create 
and maintain a security fund which must not be less than average 
expenses over two months and must not exceed average expenses 
for three months. This security fund may seem to be comparatively 
small, in particular in comparison with the security funds of the 
former sickness funds. Nevertheless, it is of importance that any 
equipment and real estate possessed by the Institution directly serving 
insurance, particularly premises used by its administrative and health 
services, should not form part of the security fund and should be 
accounted for separately as “ basic property ”. It may therefore be 
considered that, unless events develop in a very abnormal manner, 
the security fund is sufficient to meet all ordinary unforeseen require- 
ments. Furthermore, if the security fund does not reach its minimum 
level and if no improvement can be foreseen in the near future, the 
Government may increase the rate of contributions to sickness 
insurance, provided that such an increase does not exceed 0.5 
per cent. of the basic income. 





1 26,400 million crowns = $528,000,000 = £132,000,000. 
81,000 million crowns = $620,000,000 = £155,000,000. 
180,000 million crowns = $3,600,000,000 = £900,000,000. 
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For the initial period the annual expenses of sickness insurance 
are estimated at 8,890 million crowns for wage earners, 3,840 million 
crowns for independent workers, and 950 million crowns for recipients 
of pensions. Expenditure on the different classes of benefit are 
shown in the following table : 





TABLE V: ANNUAL COST OF SICKNESS INSURANCE 


















































Self-employed — 
Item of expense Wage earners BE non 4 family Total 
employment 
Exp 
Millions of crowns 
Benefits in kind : 0) 
Medical attendance. ..... 1,100 600 1,700 
Chemists’ charges and _ thera- 
peutic appliances. . .... 900 500 1,400 
Hospital care in public hospitals 1,140 620 1,760 
Hospital care in other institutions 500 300 800 (2) 
DE Sb os et te ee 550 350 900 
Other benefits ........ 450 300 750 (3) 
a ees 4,640 2,670 7,810 (4) 
Benefits in cash : 
Daily allowance (sickness, acci- 5 
| SEN elegnageael ae 2,600 300 2,900 (5) 
Daily allowance (maternity) . . 250 100 350 as 
Maternity grant. ....... 460 220 680 1 
DUD. bes & os 0% 140 180 320 Li 
a 3,450 800 4,250 Inco 
| 
Administrative costs. ...... 800 350 1,150 ) 
(2). 
Total cost ..... 8,890 3,820 12,710 ae 
_ : ; Tc 
For recipients of pensions, the total annual expenditure is 


estimated at 950 million crowns : 600 million for medical attention, 
and 350 million for death benefits. 

The annual receipts of sickness insurance (in millions of crowns) 
are estimated as follows: 











Self-employed 
Wage earners a 5.8 Total 
employment 
Contributions ......... 8,390 3,100 11,490 
State subsidies (hospital care) . . 570 310 880 
eee ES 8,960 38,410 
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Expenses arising out of the insurance of beneficiaries are reim- 
bursed at their real value of 950 million crowns, of which sum, 
in 1949, 650 million crowns will be paid by pension insurance and 
300 million by the public funds which pay out pensions to other 
beneficiaries. 


TABLE VI: ANNUAL EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 
(millions of crowns) 















































1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Expenditure 
(1) Pensions (ordin- 
ary and social) 
a) Wageearners | 11,430 | 12,090 | 12,710 | 18,310 | 13,890 | 14,450 | 14,980 | 15,480 
b) Other cate- 
gories ...... 3,080 8,100 8,100 | 3,100 3,400 8,500 8,600 8,700 
(2) Marriage grants 600 600 600 600 600 600 600 600 
(8) Compensation 
for accidents. .. 1,000 1,110 1,180 | 1,250 1,820 1,390 1,450 1,500 
(4) Sickness insur- 
ance for benefi- 
eee 650 700 750 800 850 900 950 1,000 
(5) Administrative 
COMES. wcccccces 480 490 500 510 520 530 540 550 
Total expenditure | 17,240 | 18,090 | 18,840 | 19,570 | 20,580 | 21,370 | 22,120 | 22,830 
Income 
(1) Contributions .. | 16,190 | 17,250 | 18,320 | 19,380 | 20,450 | 21,360 | 22,160 | 22,810 
(2) Revenue from 
capital ........ 700 800 900 | 1,000 1,100 1,200 1,300 1,400 
Total income .... | 16,890 | 18,050 | 19,220 | 20,380 | 21,550 | 22,560 | 23,460 | 24,210 











Any excess of expenditure over income will, if necessary, be 
covered by a special State subsidy. 

In pension insurance, the assessment system is modified by 
the creation of a reserve fund which, by 31 December 1956, must 
reach a sum equivalent to three times the expenses of pension 
insurance in 1949 arising from all benefits. The fund will be created 
by the amalgamation of the reserves accumulated up to 30 September 
1948 by the former pension insurance institutions (at the present 
moment amounting to 25,000 million crowns), exclusive of adminis- 
trative premises which form part of the “ basic property ”, and also 
excluding bonds of the German Reich. In view of the fact that 
receipts from contributions in the period under contemplation 
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should, according to actuarial estimates, exceed expenditure, the 
surplus will go to swell the reserve fund, but the greater part of the 
fund will come from State subsidies. The fund is expected to reach 
the total of 53,000 million crowns by the date fixed. 

In any analysis of the financial system, it should be emphasised 
that the expenses of pension insurance under the new system are 
far more stabilised than they were under the old system, particularly 
because of the mechanism of fixing amounts of pensions, and 
secondly, because of the revaluation of current pensions and the 
introduction of social pensions. 

Table VI shows estimated expenditure and income for pension 
insurance for the years 1949 to 1956. 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


It is clear that the reform of social insurance contained in the 
new national system gives rise to a series of problems as regards 
the transition from one system to another. A series of special pro- 
visions have therefore been introduced into the Act, with a view 
to giving more elasticity to this transition, in order to avoid so 
far as possible any cases in which the application of the new prin- 
ciples might be prejudicial to the interests of insured persons or 
other persons entitled to benefit. 

It is also clear that the task of administering the system cannot 
be considered easy, since it must, on the one hand, proceed to a 
standardisation and an amalgamation of services in many pre- 
viously existing institutions and must, on the other hand, extend 
the sphere of application to a large number of new insured persons. 
The solution of the many problems which will result from this 
process is of great interest to experts, and it may be expected that 
the solutions adopted and the technical experience gained will be 
of great interest to administrations in other countries. 

The Czechoslovak National Insurance Act represents a step of 
primary importance in the social legislation of the country. At the 
same time, is has an important bearing on the development of social 
security on the international plane. It may finally be noted that the 
principles proclaimed by the Recommendations of the 26th Session 
of the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia form the 
basis of the new system of social security in Czechoslovakia. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons 
in India 


The enforced mass migration of over eight million persons, amid 
bitter violence between Moslem and non-Moslem communities, was the 
most urgent problem confronting the Dominions of India and Pakistan 
at the very hour of their birth on 15 August 1947. The Governments 
of the two Dominions, though hardly established and ill-prepared to 
cope with a crisis of such magnitude, rapidly organised and developed 
effective means for the evacuation, relief and rehabilitation of the 
refugees. The measures adopted by the Government of India are 
described in this article; a similar article dealing with measures 
taken by the Government of Pakistan will be published when the parti- 
culars are available. 


BACKGROUND 


In accordance with the provisions of the Indian Independence 
Act, 19472, the Government of the United Kingdom transferred 
power to the two new Dominions of India and Pakistan on 15 August 
1947. The partition, which was made as a result of the decision 
of the predominantly Moslem areas, affected Bengal and a part 
of the neighbouring territory in Assam, in the north-east, and the 
Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and British Balu- 
chistan in the north-west. The areas which constitute the Dominion 
of Pakistan are Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, British 
Baluchistan and parts of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
as determined by the Boundary Commission award of 12 August 
1947.8 





1 Unless otherwise specified, the information has been drawn from various issues 
of the following publications: GovERNMENT oF INDIA: Indian Information ; 
Pusiic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT OF THE OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
Inp1A, LoNDON : India News ; INDIAN INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE INDIA HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA: Indiagram ; The Hindu (Madras), Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (Calcutta) ; and the Hindustan Times (Delhi). 

210 and 11 Geo. 6, ch. 3. 

* The Bengal Boundary Commission consisted of two Hindus and two Moslems, 
and the Punjab Boundary Commission of two Moslems, one Hindu and one Sikh. 
The Chairman of both the Commissions was Mr. Cyril Radcliffe. As the representa- 
tives of the contending communities were unable to agree on any of the major issues 
involved in both provinces, the boundary award was the decision of Mr. Radcliffe 
alone. Cf. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA : Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 17 Aug. 1947, 
pp. 1059-1070. 
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Events leading up to the partition and subsequent to it were 
accompanied by great bitterness and violence. On 14 November 1946, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru referred in the Indian Legislature to the 
outbreaks in Bihar, Calcutta, Noakhali and east Bengal. Clashes in 
the north-west between the Hindus and the Sikhs on the one side 
and the Moslems on the other culminated in massacres and destruc- 
tion on a large scale in the Punjab. Every act of violation brought 
further retaliation and the vicious circle continued. 

The mass movement of Moslems from East Punjab and Delhi 
and of non-Moslems from western Pakistan became inevitable. 
Although both the Dominions of India and Pakistan discouraged 
mass migration, violence on both sides made life for minorities 
virtually impossible. Thousands were driven out of their homes and 
thousands more, who clung to their ancestral hearths, lived in 
constant fear. In these circumstances the Governments which had 
only just come into existence made every possible arrangement to 
facilitate the transfer of refugees and evacuees. The achievements 
of the Government of India in the transfer and rehabilitation of 
refugees are recounted in the following pages. 


MACHINERY SET UP BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Although the Government of India had to face such a crisis at 
the very hour of its birth, it rapidly developed effective machinery 
to deal with the situation. Its first step was to establish liaison with 
the Governments of Pakistan and West Punjab in order to co-ordinate 
the mutual transfers of evacuees. 


Military Evacuation Organisation. 


On 4 September 1947 the Military Evacuation Organisation was 
established, with the duties of running refugee trains from East 
to West Punjab and back under escort, having non-Moslem refugee 
camps in West Punjab protected by Indian troops, organising and 
protecting convoys by road transport, providing escorts for the 
long marching columns, carrying food to refugee camps in West 
Punjab and looking after refugees stranded in different parts of the 
province. 


Ministry for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Refugees. 


On 6 September a Ministry for the Relief and Rehabilitation 
of Refugees was organised under Mr. K. C. Neogy. A separate 
section was later added to the Ministry to look after refugee women 
and children. An Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives 
of various interests, communities and classes of refugees, was sub- 
sequently set up to advise the Ministry on all matters of policy. 


Cabinet Emergency Committee. 


Also on 6 September the Government established the Cabinet 
Emergency Committee, which assisted in the maintenance of law and 





1 Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. 8, No. 3, 14 Nov. 1946, p. 1053. 
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order, the restoration of communications, the speeding up of evacua- 
tion and the provision of relief to refugees. 


Other Measures. 


The Government also appointed Indian military liaison officers, 
to whom were attached welfare officers, at almost all district head- 
quarters in West Punjab. 

Air services were co-ordinated under a special officer. 

The Central Government also assured every possible financial 
and administrative help to the Government of East Punjab, and 
offered the services of up to 40 administrative officers. The Govern- 
ment of East Punjab rapidly organised machinery to cope with 
the gigantic problems of enforced mass migration consequent on 
the partition of the province. It established a Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation and appointed a Director-General for Rehabilita- 
tion. 


Development and Rehabilitation Board. 


On 23 January 1948, the entire problem of rehabilitating refugees 
in India was entrusted to a special board called the Development 
and Rehabilitation Board, which consisted of three members, assisted 
by technical advisers. With a view to facilitating rehabilitation, it 
was to choose the most suitable projects from the existing develop- 
ment schemes, consider new schemes, and plan the development of 
appropriate small-scale and cottage industries. 


EVACUATION 


According to the 1941 census the number of non-Moslems in 
western Pakistan was as follows: West Punjab, 3,600,000 ; North- 
West Frontier Province, including tribal areas, 258,000 ; Baluchistan, 
66,000 ; and Bahawalpur State, 242,000. The non-Moslem population 
of Sind was estimated to be about 1,400,000 in 1947. The total 
number of Moslems in East Punjab, including the States in the pro- 
vince, was about 5,300,000. 

The total number of non-Moslems in East Bengal was estimated 
at about 11,542,450, and of Moslems in West Bengal at about 
5,298,650." 

After the partition, refugees and evacuees travelling by air, 
train or motor transport, or marching in columns, continued to 
arrive in the Dominion of India at the rate of several thousands a 
day, and thousands awaited evacuation in a large number of camps. 
In the 42 days beginning on 18 September, for instance, 24 non- 
Moslem foot columns, 849,000 strong, with hundreds of bullock 
carts and herds of cattle, crossed the border into India. A convoy 
of over 400,000 persons, which took about eight days to pass a 
fixed point, was organised by the colonists of Lyallpur (West Punjab), 
on 11 September. 





1 Estimated on the basis of data provided by the Secretary of the Bengal Con- 
gress Consultative Boundary Committee. 
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Prior to the setting up of the Military Evacuation Organisation, 
about 1,300,000 non-Moslem evacuees had arrived in the territories 
of the Dominion of India. Between 4 September and 11 November, the 
Military Evacuation Organisation had evacuated 2,019,126 non- 
Moslems from West Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province ; 
during the same period 1,934,436 Moslems were evacuated from 
East Punjab and the East Punjab States. By 11 November, further- 
more, 80,000 non-Moslems had come to India from the predominantly 
Moslem border State of Bahawalpur. It was estimated that, by 
6 November, a total of 4,400,000 Moslems from East Punjab and 
Delhi had crossed into Pakistan. 

On 22 October, about 1,000,000 non-Moslems awaited evacuation 
in West Punjab and about 2,300,000 Moslems in East Punjab. 
Of the non-Moslems, about 743,500 were in 35 recognised camps in 
13 cities! in West Punjab and the remainder were largely con- 
centrated in urban centres ; a small number were stranded in rural 
areas. 

On 29 November, the Minister of Relief and Rehabilitation of 
the Government of India stated in the Dominion Legislature that 
over 4,000,000 non-Moslems from western Pakistan had entered 
India and that over 500,000 #, including about 50,000 in the 
North-West Frontier Province, still remained to be evacuated. 
By the same date about 300,000 persons had come to India from Sind ; 
their number had increased to 400,000 by 6 January 1948. 

Although no record has been kept of the non-Moslem refugees 
from East Bengal, it is estimated that about 1,000,000 persons 
have crossed into West Bengal and an unknown number have gone 
to Assam and other parts of India. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF 


While the evacuation of refugees was being organised, immediate 
arrangements had to be made for providing them with relief. For 
this purpose the Government of India sanctioned two grants of 
500,000 rupees each to East Punjab and Delhi, and rushed medical 
personnel and supplies, foodstuffs and tents to the affected areas. 
By 20 October it had placed orders with textile mills for 1,000,000 
quilts and 1,000,000 stuffed cotton jackets. By 25 November, 
arrangements had been made for the supply of 2,000,000 ready-made 
garments including shirts, shorts and trousers, and 4,000,000 yards 
of various kinds of cloth for distribution among refugees in different 
camps. 

Refugees were given food, clothing and medical attention at 
various reception centres, and those who had no friends or relatives 
to take care of them were moved to camps operated by the Govern- 
ment of East Punjab. On 24 September there were 24 such camps, 
with populations ranging from 200 to 700, accommodating a total of 
30,000 persons. A large camp at Kurukshetra, which accommodated 





1 Camps were situated in the following cities : Lahore 2, Sheikhupura 3, Gujran- 
wala 2, Sialkot 3, Campbellpur 1, Gujarat 3, Jhelum 4, Sargodha 3, Mianwali 2, 
Multan 3, Montgomery 3, Lyallpur 3, and Jhang 3. 


2 The non-Moslems from Sind are not included. 
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over 200,000 persons, was operated by the Government of India, 
which daily supplied 60 tons of flour (later increased to 80 tons) 
and 6 tons of lentils for its maintenance. In addition, the Govern- 
ment of India allotted to the Government of East Punjab 10,000 
tons of food grain in October and 16,000 tons in November. 

About the middle of December there were nearly 1,250,000 
refugees in more than 160 refugees camps throughout India. Of 
these, 721,851 were in 85 camps in East Punjab ; 53,000 in the camps 
in a number of States ; over 13,000 in 32 camps in Bombay ; 30,000 
in 31 camps in the United Provinces ; 600 in three camps in Madras ; 
1,500 in the Central Provinces ; and about 15,000 in Delhi. By the 
middle of March 1948, there were still over 500,000 refugees in 
camps in East Punjab. 

Expenditure for the running of these camps amounted to several 
hundred thousand rupees a day. Pandit Nehru stated on 23 January 
that the Government was spending a million rupees a day for the 
maintenance of refugees. The Governments of India and East 
Punjab provided in their interim budgets for the remainder of 
1947-1948, respectively, 220,000,000 and 20,300,000 rupees for relief. 

Various voluntary organisations such as the United Council of 
Relief and Welfare, the Indian Red Cross Society, the St. John 
Ambulance Unit, the Friends’ Service Unit, the Marwari Relief 
Society, the National Christian Council, the Ramakrishana Mission 
and the Central Relief Committee of the Indian National Congress 
assisted in the relief work. 

The Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund was established on 
24 January 1948. 


DISPERSAL OF REFUGEES 


With a view to mitigating suffering and avoiding the concentra- 
tion of refugees in camps for a longer time than necessary, immediate 
steps were taken for their dispersal. While the refugees from West 
Punjab were expected to be absorbed in East Punjab, place had to 
be found elsewhere for the others. Sardar Tarlok Singh, Director- 
General of Relief and Rehabilitation in East Punjab, estimated 
that there was a surplus of nearly 700,000 agriculturists and 300,000 
non-agriculturists in the new province. 

Although thousands of refugees had already made their way 
to several provinces and States within easy access of the affected 
area, the provincial and State Governments gave an encouraging 
response to the Central Government’s request to accommodate 
more. The Governments of Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Madras and the United Provinces agreed to take 10,000 each ; 
Kathiawar and Rajputana States together about 100,000; and 
among the Punjab States, Patiala about 450,000, Faridkot 40,000 
and Nabha 50,000. About 15,000 families comprising approximately 
75,000 refugees were dispersed in the States of Alwar, Gwalior, 
Indore, Ratlam, Kotah, Sangli (Deccan), Kohlapur and Rewa. 


REHABILITATION 


While the scientific and planned rehabilitation of refugees 
required fuller information than was available, measures had to 


4 
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be adopted for their absorption as quickly as possible in order to 
cope with such a large influx of population in so short a period. 
About three quarters of the refugees were from rural areas and had 
to be settled in villages so as to enable them to pursue their customary 
occupations. In the absence of any occupational classification, it was 
estimated that about 50 per cent. of the refugees and evacuees 
from western Pakistan were agriculturists. 

The registration of refugees, which had been undertaken in 
Delhi and the United Provinces in October, revealed that among 
them there was a large number of highly educated, qualified and 
experienced persons suitable for employment anywhere in the 
country. As a result, the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
established central and provincial boards to secure employment 
for them. 

In addition to the amount spent so far by the Government of 
India, the proposed budget for 1948-1949 provides for a sum of 
100,400,000 rupees for the relief and rehabilitation of refugees. 
A further sum of 100,000,000 rupees has been included for the 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration and 50,000,000 rupees for 
loans and advances for rehabilitation, including loans to provinces 
for this purpose. 

Two former officials of the U.N.R.R.A. were invited to help 
in the relief and rehabilitation work. 


Evacuees’ Property. 


Offices were opened in Delhi, East Punjab, the United Provinces 
and other parts of India for the registration of claims by refugees 
and evacuees for property lost or left in Pakistan. As to the 
property of Moslems left in India, the Government of India 
appointed a Custodian of Evacuees’ Property, assisted by advisory 
committees consisting of non-officials. 


Loans to Students. 


It was decided to grant loans to non-Moslem students and 
trainees in foreign countries from Pakistan areas whose parents 
or guardians had migrated to the Dominion of India as refugees and 
who, on account of lack of funds, could not continue their studies 
and training. The extension of the scheme to the refugee students 
and trainees in India was under consideration. 


Resettlement on Land. 


The Government of India decided that the lands vacated by 
Moslems in East Punjab should be allotted to non-Moslem refugees 
for a limited period. The allotment was made on a group basis, 
possession and management being joint, except in the case of gardens 
and lands irrigated by wells. 

By 29 November, two million acres had been allotted to over 
200,000 families in East Punjab.1 As the agriculturists needed 





1 Of the total area of 4,500,000 acres abandoned by Moslems in East Punjab, 
only 3,300,000 acres are cultivable. Owing to the incomplete exodus from t 
Punjab, it is estimated that only about 3 million acres may be available for 
resettlement. Indian Information, Vol. 22, No. 221, 1 Jan. 1948, p. 50. 
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assistance for resettlement, the Government of East Punjab sanc- 
tioned taccavi (agricultural) loans amounting to 15,750,000 rupees 
including 3,250,000 rupees for the purchase of bullocks, 2,500,000 
rupees for the repair of houses, and 5,000,000 rupees for the purchase 
of fodder. It also distributed 84,000 tons of wheat seed, secured 
another 6,000 tons from Orissa, and placed an order for 20,000 tons 
of seed in the United States of America. The Government of India 
allotted 9,000 tons of seed and supplied 10 tractors complete with 
implements. 

It was reported in January 1948 that nearly two million dis- 
placed persons had been resettled in East Punjab and various 
Indian States. Of these, over 1,500,000 were resettled on more 
than two million acres of land in East Punjab, where a plan for the 
resettlement of another 550,000 had also been adopted. Nearly 
223,000 displaced persons, including 123,000 in Patiala and 50,000 
in Jodhpur, were settled in various States. Patiala State proposed 
to resettle about 75,000 more, including five to ten per cent. from 
urban centres. Holkar State had a scheme for the resettlement of 
agriculturists and artisans, and sanctioned a special advance of 
500,000 rupees for the purpose. The State of Alwar, where 8,000 
refugees have already been accommodated, proposed to resettle 
another 50,000 in villages where agricultural lands and houses are 
provided. In Partabgarh State, rehabilitation plans included the 
allotment of about 6 acres of land per family, with exemption 
from the payment of land revenue entirely for the first five years 
and by one half for the next five years; a loan of 500,000 rupees 
was sanctioned for building a colony of 1,100 plots for displaced 
persons. 

The Ministry of Agriculture had ordered from abroad 220 tractors 
by March 1948 for a project which aimed at mechanical cultivation 
of land in East Punjab. The Governments of India and East Punjab 
were considering a tube-well irrigation project with a view to making 
about 200,000 acres of cultivable land available to agriculturists. 
A thousand tons of sulphate of ammonia were secured for distribu- 
tion among agricultural settlers in East Punjab. 

About 4,800 families of Harijans (depressed classes) have been 
given 49,962 acres of land in about 570 villages in East Punjab. 


Displaced Persons from Urban Areas. 


A large number of displaced persons from urban areas have 
already been resettled, and plans for the rehabilitation of others 
are under consideration by the Government of India as well as 
the provincial and State Governments. The dissimilarities between 
the occupations of the displaced persons and the Moslems who had 
left for Pakistan made rehabilitation particularly difficult. 

The Rehabilitation and Development Board, established by the 
Government of India, is conducting a survey of the country’s 
resources and is examining the possibilities of developing small- 
scale and cottage industries. It has under consideration the selection 
of industrial schemes which could be started immediately: the 
rehabilitation of selected categories of displaced persons in the 
Government locomotive works in West Bengal and the Bengal- 
Assam Railway Line Project, both of which have been sanctioned ; 
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the development of a suitable port in Kathiawar and adjacent 
townships ; the building of a capital for East Punjab; and the 
dispersal of urban refugees to various provinces by fixing easily 
absorbable quotas. 

The Rehabilitation Finance Administration has been established 
with a capital of 100,000,000 rupees to assist business men. The 
grant of loans to individuals is limited to 50,000 rupees and to joint 
stock companies to 100,000 rupees. 

The Ministry of Education circulated to all provincial Govern- 
ments particulars of displaced teachers for consideration for appoint- 
ment in various Government-aided institutions. The Ministry of 
Industry and Supply issued instructions that preference should be 
given to refugees in the placing of contracts. 


East Punjab. The displaced persons in East Punjab from urban 
areas numbered between 1,200,000 to 1,500,000, and in spite of 
measures to provide them with employment such as the repairing 
of damaged houses and other buildings, all of them could not be 
absorbed. It was estimated that about 550,000 who could not be 
accommodated in the towns would have to remain in refugee camps 
for a longer period. With a view to absorbing them, however, 
schemes such as the development of large cities and the building 
of a new capital for East Punjab were being examined. 

The Government was considering the establishment of spinning 
and weaving centres. Early reopening of woollen mills at Amritsar 
and Dhariwal was receiving urgent attention and proposals for the 
establishment of cottage industries in East Punjab were being 
examined. 

The Government of East Punjab, furthermore, adopted a small 
loans and grants scheme under which refugees engaged in a profession, 
including law, may be granted a maximum of 500 rupees, and those 
establishing a business or industry a maximum of 5,000 rupees. 
In addition, rehabilitation loans up to a specified amount for each 
category, totalling 2,200,000 rupees for the current year, are given 
at 3 per cent. interest to rural artisans and village servants. 


Central Provinces. By the end of February 1948, 32,000 refugees 
had entered the Central Provinces from West Punjab and Sind, 
and the Government had spent about 150,000 rupees on relief and 


rehabilitation. 


Delhi. Proposals for the resettlement in Delhi of 50,000 refugees 
in the industrial area and 50,000 in a residential colony, comprising 
roughly about 2,800 houses for middle-class families, was under 
consideration. About 300 teachers had been given employment 
and the possibilities of introducing double shifts in the educational 
institutions were being investigated. 


The United Provinces. A large number of displaced persons 
have been absorbed in the United Provinces, where an occupational 
census was taken to facilitate planned rehabilitation ; out of a total 
of 500,000 refugees, over 400,000 had been registered by 20 March. 
Special industrial schemes for the rehabilitation of a large number 
of small traders were under consideration. The 1948-1949 budget 
proposed 21,600,000 rupees for the purpose of relief and rehabili- 
tation. 
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Indian States. Mysore was prepared to absorb about 5,000 refugees 
and provide employment for them at the site of the reservoir under 
construction in the north-western part of the State. Baroda planned 
to employ in State services professional men, mechanics, artisans, 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. It proposed to allot residential 
plots and encourage industrialists and business men who wish to 
start their own trades and industries. Indore sanctioned the con- 
struction of two roads, at an estimated cost of 750,000 rupees, to 
provide immediate work to refugees. The city of Indore planned 
to absorb a number in various trades and professions and was 
considering a proposal for the development of sites for new colonies 
away from the city. About 25,000 refugees have been settled in 
Jodhpur city, a considerable number being employed in the State 
Public Works Department and private industrial concerns. 

In Faridkot State almost all the gaps created by Moslem evacuee 
business men have been filled by non-Moslem refugees. Furthermore, 
about 300 teachers and artisans have been absorbed in the State 
services and works, and the State proposed to employ another 
2,000 semi-skilled and unskilled workers in industry. Two new 
grain markets will be built to accommodate 1,000 business men and 
small traders. 


Work of the Employment Exchanges. 


An Assistant Director of Employment Exchanges was assigned 
the duty of encouraging the promotion of projects which would 
absorb the refugees registered with the Employment Service. The 
employment of 31,500 persons in eight public works projects in the 
East Punjab was under consideration in December. 

Employment exchanges were opened in Delhi and Simla as 
well as in East Punjab and the United Provinces at places with a 
large concentration of refugees. A Transfer Bureau was opened by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs of the Government of India, and 
instructions were issued to all Ministries to give priority, when 
filling vacancies, to displaced persons referred to them by the 
Bureau. By the middle of November 1947, over 8,000 refugees had 
secured employment under the Government of India or in certain 
provinces. 

Up to 15 November, the Employment Service had registered 29,164 
displaced persons! and placed 4,666 in employment. By the end 
of November, registrations totalled 39,593 and placements 6,667 
(involving 31,644 dependants). 

Between 16 and 31 January 1948 registrations increased by 
15,475 and placements by 3,081. Clerical workers and unskilled 
labourers were in large supply, but there was a considerable demand 
for skilled and professional workers. The opening of a special 
employment service for highly qualified persons was under 
consideration. 

Up to the middle of March 1948, 21,933 refugees had secured 
employment through employment exchanges and the Government 





1 Classification of refugees was as follows: clerical, 12,153; office workers 
(unskilled, e.g. peons), 2,765; professional and skilled trades, 2,094; domestic 
workers, 543 ; factory workers (unskilled), 358 ; outdoor labourers, 235 ; miscel- 
laneous, 11,016. 
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of India Transfer Bureau. On the basis of five to a family, this meant 
the rehabilitation’ of over 109,600 persons. Rehabilitation was 
being hampered by such factors as the lack of accommodation 
near the places of employment, ignorance of local languages, the 
loss by refugees of documentary evidence regarding academic 
qualifications and experience, and the rigid adherence on the part 
of some provincial Governments to rules governing domicile. There 
was, furthermore, a general reluctance among refugees to accept 


manual work. 


Technical and Vocational Training. 


Technical and vocational training has been given a high priority 
in the programme of rehabilitation. Facilities for such training 
have been provided in the existing centres as well as in the new ones 
established ; cottage industries have been established at a number 
of refugee camps. 

In the existing training centres operated by the Ministry of 
Labour arrangements were made for the training of nearly 4,000 
men. Technical and vocational training centres have been opened 
in Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and East Punjab, where training is given 
in twelve trades including carpentering, bricklaying, fitting, gas- 
welding, watch repairing, draughtsmanship, shoe-making and 
tailoring. 

The period of training in these institutes will be about six months, 
and during this period each trainee will be given an allowance of 
40 rupees a month in lieu of board and lodging. It is proposed to 
increase the capacity of these centres to 10,000 and it is hoped to 
provide training for nearly 5,000 apprentices in textile mills, railway 
workshops and other large Government and private establishments.' 

The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation froze stocks of equip- 
ment required for several trades for the benefit of displaced persons 
setting up small-scale industries. 


Cottage industries in refugee camps. With a view to providing 
some remunerative work for refugees, cottage industries were 
established in a number of camps, particularly Kurukshetra. It is 
estimated that the number of persons employed in the occupations 
started in the first instance was as follows : spinning and weaving, 
475; calico-printing, 200; tailoring, 100; button-making, 50; 
thread-balling, 50 ; soap-making, 50; hand-knitting, 300; webbing 
and carpet-making, 75. In the East Punjab, plans were under 
consideration for the training of artisans in blacksmiths’ work, 
hosiery making, tanning, dyeing, calico-printing, woodwork and 
weaving. 

In the United Provinces nearly 2,273 persons have been trained 
and 1,121 more are undergoing training at various centres in spinning, 
knitting, embroidery work and oil seed crushing. The Government 
also intended to provide training in 56 cottage industries. 


Rehabilitation of Women and Children. 


The Women’s Section of the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
has made considerable progress in establishing homes for women 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 376. 
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and children and in placing orphans in foster homes. The Govern- 
ment appealed to the public to take children under 10 in individual 
homes and young persons between 10 and 15 years of age in com- 
mercial and business concerns for apprenticeship. 

A home for women and children was started in Delhi soon after 
the influx of refugees. The Government of East Punjab opened four 
such homes at Karnal, Kalka, Jullundur and Yole. 


Abducted women and children. In pursuance of the decision of 
the inter-Dominion Conference to send mixed parties of troops 
and police for the recovery of abducted women and children, the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation organised a squad of over 
100 women social workers to assist in this work. 


Vocational training for women. In March, four vocational training 
centres, apart from the one already in operation, were opened in 
Delhi. They provided industrial training for 562 women, nursery 
and primary schools for 400 children, and employment for 720 
trained women. 

A home at Kurukshetra accommodated 320 destitute women 
and children ; women were given vocational training at a handicraft 
centre and the children were provided with a nursery and a primary 
school. 

The Government proposed to establish vocational institutions 
for young persons between 16 and 18 years of age. 

Early in January 1948, provision was made for the training of 
115 displaced girls and women at the ex-servicewomen’s training 
centre at New Delhi, in spinning and weaving, calico-printing, 
tailoring and dress-making, typing, stenography, commercial and 
clerical work. After 31 March, the centre was to be used exclusively 
for the training of displaced women and girls and was to accommodate 
300 trainees ; it was to add the following trades and occupations : 
basket-making, button-making, dyeing, thread-balling, soap-making, 
hand-knitting and embroidery, fretwork and toys, preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, making of tin and linen buttons, and the 
weaving of webbing, tape and borders. 

A more elaborate scheme for the training of women in handicrafts 
was under consideration. Arrangements were being made for the 
transfer of a technical institute from East Punjab to Delhi for the 
training of displaced women in different vocations and professions. 

A scheme for the training of village women social workers has 
been evolved by the Kasturba Trust! and will be implemented in 
all Kasturba centres. The training centre in Delhi is expected to 
train 150 women. 


CONCLUSION 


With the transfer of over 4,000,000 non-Moslems from western 
Pakistan into the territory of the Dominion of India, evacuation is 
almost completed, and a great deal has been done for the relief of the 
refugees. The task of rehabilitating uprooted humanity, which has 
suffered much and lost much, in an over-crowded country with 








1 A trust established in memory of Mahatma Gandhi’s wife, Kasturba. 
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relatively little industry and at a period of declining production is not 
easy. Considerable progress was made, however, during the first five 
months after the partition in the resettlement of the agriculturist 
displaced persons in East Punjab and in the rehabilitation of urban 
population. Much remains to be done, and for some time to come 
the problem of rehabilitating the displaced persons will continue to 
engage the attention of the authorities concerned. It is hoped that 
with the rapid industrialisation of the country and the execution 
of numerous public works projects, the formidable task of rehabilita- 
tion will be facilitated. As Mr. K. C. Neogy stated in the Dominion 
Legislature on 12 March 1948, “resettlement and rehabilitation 
is possible on a satisfactory scale only with the general develop- 
ment of the country and after a permanent settlement of the title 
in regard to the property left behind by the refugees from the 
respective Dominions ”. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The San Francisco Meetings 


At the invitation of the Government of the United States, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference recently held its 31st Session at San 
Francisco. Two sessions of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office also took place in that city. 

Full information on the results of these meetings, at which a number 
of important decisions were made, will be given in a later issue of the 
Review, but one of the decisions—the appointment of a new Director- 
General of the International Labour Office—is noted below. 


It was at its 105th Session, held from 7 to 29 June 1948 and presided over 
by Mr. Alvarado, representative of the Peruvian Government, that the Governing 
Body elected the new Director-General of the International Labour Office : 
Mr. David A. Morse will take the place of Mr. Edward Phelan, who has reached 
retiring age. The Governing Body paid the warmest tribute to the retiring Director- 
General, who has played a leading part in the inception, development and life of the 
International Labour Organisation, and recorded its appreciation of the eminent 
services which Mr. Phelan has rendered the Office since 1920 as head of the Diplo- 
matic Division, then as Assistant Director, Deputy Director, Acting Director and 
finally Director-General ; it was largely due to his vast experience of the working 
of the Organisation that it alone of the international institutions established on the 
morrow of the first World War was able to survive the second. The Governing Body 
also expressed the wish that Mr. Phelan should continue to be associated in the 
work of the International Labour Organisation. 

Mr. David A. Morse, who at the time of his election was United States Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, has had a brillant career in his country’s administration. After 
graduating at the Harvard Law School, Mr. Morse was first appointed to a post 
in the Department of Justice, and subsequently became a special assistant 
to the Attorney General. Later he was regional attorney for the National Labor 
Relations Board in New York, and was an impartial chairman, under the Board, 
for the silk industry of that city. When the United States came into the war, 
Mr. Morse enlisted in his country’s air force, and the United States Government 
soon found responsible wartime posts for him. He was chief of the Labor Division 
of Allied Military Government in North Africa and Italy, and subsequently chief 
of the Labor Section, United States Group Control Council for Germany. As such, 
he took an active part in giving effect to the policy of reconstituting trade unions on 
a democratic basis. Returning to civil life with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
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Mr. Morse was appointed General Counsel for the National Labor Relations Board, 
and then Assistant Secretary of Labor, a post which he held when elected Director- 
General. Mr. Morse has represented the Government of the United States at several 
sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0. 


The 31st Session of the International Labour Conference was held in San 
Francisco from 17 June to 10 July 1948. Mr. Justin Godart, French Government 
delegate and representative of that Government on the Governing Body, was 
elected President. 

During the 31st Session, the three electoral colleges, consisting of the govern- 
mental, employer and worker delegates respectively, elected the members of the 
Governing Body for the coming term. With its new membership, the Governing 
Body held its 106th Session in San Francisco on 8 July 1948, Mr. Alvarado again 
taking the Chair. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND THE [I.L.O. 


TRIPARTITE TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON SAFETY IN FACTORIES 


An international Tripartite Technical Conference on Safety in 
Factories is being convened to meet in Geneva on 27 September 1948. 


The purpose of the Conference is to discuss and adopt, in its final form, a 
Draft Model Code of Safety Provisions for Factories, prepared by the International 
Labour Office with the assistance of the Correspondence Committee on Accident 
Prevention, which has devoted three full sessions to the discussion of the text 
prepared by the Office. 

The Conference will last about four weeks. It is expected to appoint five or 
six committees, which will sit simultaneously, to discuss the different parts of the 
draft and report to the Conference. 

Each Member State is to send three delegates, representing the Government, 
employers and workers. The delegates may be accompanied by technical advisers 
in such numbers as each State considers necessary and desirable. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


The Office has recently published a report on industrial relations, 
in preparation for the second session of the I.L.0. Textiles Committee, 
which is to meet at Geneva in October 1948. A note on the report 
appears in the “Bibliography” section.? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 
The instalment of the Legislative Series for March-April 1948 
has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Afghanistan, the Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Japan, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela. 





1 Cf. 1.L.0.: Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1945, p. 15, Vol. XXI, 
No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1945, p. 129, and Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1946, p. 127. 


* See below, p. 278. 
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The texts published include the Afghanistan regulations concerning conditions 
of employment, the labour treaty concluded between France and Switzerland, the 
Japanese Act concerning labour relations and the Australian Act concerning 
social services. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


CZECHOSLOVAK-POLISH AGREEMENT CONCERNING SOCIAL 
POLICY 


MAINTENANCE OF MIGRANTS’ RIGHTS 


Two agreements between Czechoslovakia and Poland concerning 
co-operation in social policy and administration were signed at Warsaw 
on 5 April 1948. 


One agreement covers social and labour legislation, research, information, 
propaganda, mutual visits, recreation and international policy. The other agree- 
ment concerns the payment of social insurance benefits. 

Under these agreements, citizens of one of the contracting parties working in 
the territory of the other will be treated, so far as social and labour legislation is 
concerned, in the same way as citizens of the other contracting party. Necessary 
assistance and care are to be afforded to citizens of one of the contracting parties 
living in the territory of the other. Special care is to be given to children and to 
young people who have lost their parents. A joint commission is to act as an 
advisory body in carrying out these agreements, the provisions of which cor- 
respond generally to the Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 
1935.1 


SocrAL PoLicy IN BRAZIL 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The President of the United States of Brazil presented his annual 
message to the National Congress at the opening of the Legislative 
Session in March 1948. 


The section of the message concerned with international policy contained 
passages referring to the constructive contribution of Brazil to the United Nations, 
the I.L.O. and other international institutions, and mentioned the meeting of the 
Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security at Rio de Janeiro.* 

The Government, the President said, was fully conscious of the importance of 
social policy ; it had striven and would strive by all means in its power to improve 
the condition of the people. The co-operation of the State Governments was, 
however, more essential than ever to achievement of this object. 


Education. 
The Government was preparing a draft for a basic National Education Act, in 
which the main lines of Government education policy were laid down. 


Elementary education. The message referred to the Federal Government's 
obligation to aid the State Governments which have not the necessary financial 





1 Communication from the 1.L.O. correspondent, Prague. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 481. 
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resources for this purpose. The Government’s initial programme provided for the 
construction of 2,270 rural schools ; it was also making efforts to increase the 
number of teachers available and to provide additional facilities for their training. 


Secondary education. Despite its limited powers in this field, the Federal Govern- 
ment would continue to work for the constant development of secondary education, 
which would also be dealt with in the above mentioned Act. 


Universities. The message referred to recent progress at the universities, and 
particularly to the construction of new clinics for the medical faculties at Porto 
Alegre and Bahia and of new buildings for the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Brazil. Provision is also made in the National Education Act for the reorgan- 
isation and improvement of university education. 


Training for industry. The number of industrial schools in Brazil, the message 
stated, was steadily increasing. There were now 71 of them, but this number was 
far from meeting the country’s need for industrial training and the demand for 
skilled workers in industry. In 1947 the work of enlarging the technical schools 
at Curitiba, Salvador and Recife had been completed, and the construction of new 
buildings was undertaken for the schools at Cuiab&a and Maceio. The Federal 
network of such establishments was to be extended during the new financial year. 
Means of enabling the Federal Government to collaborate more closely and effec- 
tively in this field were being studied, as was also the renewal of the agreement 
with the United States’, under which it would be possible to expand the activity 
of the joint committee on training for industry established by the two countries. 
The contribution made by the National Industrial Apprenticeship Service deserved 
special mention ; this service maintained 22 well equipped educational establish- 
ments in full operation, and was actively engaged in the construction of 17 other 
schools. Work on these was already well advanced, and it was intended to start 
26 new schools in 1948. 


Training for agriculture. The Government had striven to develop training for 
agriculture according to the Legislative Decree of 20 August 19467, and had 
obtained the funds required to provide an additional supply of teachers in general 
and agricultural subjects. The number of persons entering the agricultural schools 
had risen from 1,753 in 1946 to 2,105 in 1947. The Brazilian-United States joint 
committee on rural education, established under the agreement between the two 
Governments of 20 October 1945, maintained schools, experimental stations and 
instruction centres in stock farms ; 410 workers and rural teachers had already 
used these facilities, and 1,227 worker-pupils were still doing so. Furthermore, 
1,352 students were entered at the schools and courses of the Rural University in 
1947 ; 35 new scholarships had been established during the year—14 at the National 
School for Rural Economy, 21 at the National Veterinary School ; and ten new 
buildings forming part of the Rural University had been opened on 10 July 1947. 


Instruction of adult illiterates. The Government was making efforts to remedy 
the “ national scourge ” of adult illiteracy. With this object 10,000 courses were 
to have been held in 1947 ; in fact, towards the end of the year there had been 
10,288 such courses operating at the expense of the Federal Government, besides 
3,000 due to private enterprise. The number of pupils exceeded 500,000 ; 585,000 
special elementary manuals had been printed and distributed, as well as 700,000 
other publications suited to this type of pupil and intended to improve their 
general education. 


Public Health. 


Although progress was satisfactory, it was too early yet for the results of Govern- 
ment action in the matter of public health to become apparent in lower sickness 
or mortality rates. The average standard of life was still very low and, since wages 
did not keep pace with fluctuating prices, the working-class could not always 
secure satisfaction for its elementary needs—a fundamental condition to the 
improvement of public health. Further, the prevalent movement away from the 





1 Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 64. 
* No. 9613 of 1946 ; cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 570. 
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countryside, due to the higher earnings and apparent comforts of city life, had 
caused a more rapid spread of certain diseases. The Government realised that it 
must act as effectively as possible because, at this critical stage of industrialisation 
and movement towards a more varied economy, the Brazilian people were paying 
a heavy price ; but, though it had intensified its efforts, the Government could only 
diminish the incidence of these social and economic trends ; it was unable to effect 
a complete and immediate transformation. The health authorities must be put 
in a position to meet the fundamental problems, and thus to remove or reduce 
certain evils ; the Federal Government had given all the support which the 
national finances permitted, and had increased the budgetary estimates of the 
Ministries of Education and Public Health with this object in view ; but additional 
resources were indispensable. The President therefore requested Congress to give 
the matter all due attention. 

The message then enumerated the measures taken by the Government to 
combat tuberculosis, endemic diseases and malaria, with the expenses thereby 
incurred ; new hospitals and sanitoria had been constructed, and others were in 
course of erection or were being planned. 


Labour Law. 


During 1947, the Government had paid special attention to the work of the 
administration services which implement Brazilian labour legislation. Although, 
as stated in the message for the preceding year’, it had to face financial difficulties 
with regard to these services, the Government could point to satisfactory results, 
particularly as regards extended action for industrial health and safety and the 
protection of mine workers. 

These results were the more significant because the Government had been 
taking steps towards standard administrative treatment of disputed points of 
labour law, in the light of the new constitutional provisions and of recent decisions 
by international labour conferences. The policy of the Government with regard to 
labour might be summarised as follows : to place the trade union life of the country 
on a normal footing, and to extend the arrangements for the enforcement of labour 
legislation from the cities to the country as a whole. 


Trade union activity. The Government had aimed at defending the trade unions 
against infiltration and disintegration by extremist elements which attempt to use 
these working-class organisations for political and unpatriotic objects. It had 
therefore issued Decree No. 23046 of 7 May 1947, the provisions of which are based 
on the powers expressly authorised by Legislative Decree No. 9085 of 25 March 
1945, regarding Government intervention in trade union affairs. 

The action of the Executive in securing observance of the law in that regard 
had already received approval from the courts. Even before the signing of the 
above-mentioned Decree, intervention in a Rio de Janeiro bank employees’ union 
had been ordered under the provisions of the Labour Code; and the Federal 
Supreme Court had decided, by a significant majority, to endorse governmental 
action of this sort when it is intended to maintain order in the trade union move- 
ment and to enable the unions to perform the public functions entrusted to them 
under the Constitution. 

It was to be hoped that trade union life would resume its normal course, parti- 
cularly since the Government had prepared instructions for the holding of elections 
in all unions, after which they would recover their administrative independence. 


Intended legislation. The Government had prepared and sent to Congress a 
Bill concerning weekly rest with pay. Studies had been undertaken with a view 
to the drafting of legislation to apply the constitutional provisions on profit sharing 
for workers and on the right to employment. 

Information for Congress regarding the problem of minimum wages was in 
preparation, and the Government was also drafting additional legislation on that 
subject. It was intended to collect all the data required for determination of a 
minimum family wage (the present minima related to an individual’s needs). The 
family was the basic consuming unit, and the Government was required under the 
Constitution to ensure that the family should enjoy an adequate level of income. 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 60. 
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It should be added that the service responsible for distributing family allow- 
ances had granted 20,196 new claims in 1947, or an average of 1,683 a month. The 
total value of family allowances paid in 1947, including arrears, had been 25 million 
cruzeiros. The Government was asking for a credit of 100 million cruzeiros for 
that purpose in 1948.* 


Social Welfare. 


The Act which, it was hoped, would provide a basis for Government action in 
this field, and enable it to be extended, was now before the Social Legislation 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, and the Government was therefore awaiting 
the decision of Congress. It had hitherto been impossible to apply social legislation 
fully for lack of funds ; but action was urgently required, and Congress should 
provide the necessary additional resources and enable the Government to meet 
the situation. 


Social assistance. The message referred to the Government’s insistence that, as 
social institutions develop, they should give the widest possible aid to workers and 
their families. The medical and housing services were collaborating closely with 
the Government and, aided by private institutions, had been able to intensify 
their work. 


Housing. The Government had encouraged pension funds and institutions to 
invest part of their reserves in the financing of popular housing schemes *; the 
amount so invested had reached 250 million cruzeiros. The various institutions 
financed the building of 4,554 cheap dwellings in 1947, and the corresponding 
figure for 1948 was expected to be 6,084. 


Nutrition. Attempts were being made by the Government to extend the work 
of the Nutrition Relief Service to the whole country, so that members of the working 
class might receive a rational, cheap and healthy diet. The progress made in this 
direction in 1947 was most satisfactory, and it was intended that still more should 
be done in 1948. 


Child welfare. The Government was also fighting child mortality, the rise in 
which was most disquieting. Statistics showed that 300,000 children under one 
year were dying annually. During 1947 the authorities had spent over 20 million 
cruzeiros in aiding 211 private child welfare institutions and in helping to establish 
83 other institutions for a similar purpose. The construction and equipment of 
128 new centres was being vigorously promoted. 


Immigration and Settlement. 


Governmental policy concerning immigration and settlement was directed 
towards two objects: to satisfy the manpower needs of Brazil, particularly as 
regards skilled workers, and to help, for reasons of humanity, in solving the problem 
of displaced persons. 

Agreements regarding immigrant labour had been concluded with Italy and 
the Netherlands, and it was hoped soon to reach a similar agreement with Portugal, 
which had always been the main, and the favourite, source of immigration to Brazil. 

Attempts were also being made to counteract the rural exodus, due to the 
depressed condition of agriculture ; and an important agrarian reform programme 
was being prepared. 

The number of immigrants who had entered the country freely, apart from any 
plan or agreement, in 1947 was 35,000. The Government would do all in its power, 
having regard to considerations of public security, to facilitate the assimilation of 
foreign immigrants by rendering the naturalisation laws more flexible.* 





, * For an account of the family allowance scheme in Brazil, cf. “ Family Allowance Schemes 
in 1947”, International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, pp. 315-333, and No. 5, 
May 1948, pp. 456-477. 
* Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 485. 
_ * Mensagem do Presidente da Republica ao Congresso Nacional (Imprensa Nacional, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1948). 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM Economic SURVEY FOR 1948 


The British Government presented to Parliament in March 1948 
a White Paper, Economic Survey for 1948, which contained a review 
of the economic state of the nation at the beginning of 1948 and a 
statement of some of the prospects for the year and of objectives of 
Government economic policy. 


The report contains sections dealing with the balance of payments in 1948, 
targets for home production, capital development in 1948, and manpower, national 
income and consumption ; the fifth section sets forth conclusions. 


The Balance of Payments in 1948. 


The Survey stresses the fact that the main objective must be to restore external 
stability and to correct the disequilibrium in trade between the United Kingdom 
and the Western Hemisphere and above all with the dollar countries. 


The Economic Survey for 1947 * had set a target of £1,200 million for exports 
and re-exports. The actual figure achieved was £1,125 million or 108 per cent. of 
the level of 1938. This figure was achieved in spite of the fall in British output 
resulting from the fuel crisis of February 1947. 

Great difficulties, however, prevented a suitable adjustment of the British 
balance of payments, which shows an over-all deficit on current account of £675 
million. This was largely due to an unprecedented rise in world prices of food, 
caused partly by the failure of European crops in the summer of 1947. The deficit 
with the countries of the Western Hemisphere, which includes most of the countries 
requiring payment in dollars or other currencies which are not readily available, 
is about the same in amount, since transactions on current account with the rest 
of the world approximately balance. The proposals for meeting the situation call 
for an increase in exports, strict control of imports and a reduction in other overseas 
expenditure. 

The export target for the year requires an increase of 30 per cent., averaged 
over the year, over the 1938 volume, the target for the end of the year being 50 per 
cent. above 1938. The proportion of exports forecast to go to the Western Hemi- 
sphere is 15.8 per cent. during the second half of the year, a slight increase over 1947. 

The imports for 1947 and the programmes for the first half year of 1948 are 
shown below, together with the proportion which the volume of retained imports 
bears to the 1938 level. 

The revisions in the programme for the first half-year have aimed mainly at 
the reduction of all dollar purchases to an absolute minimum. The Western Hemi- 
sphere programmes are thus no more than sufficient to maintain the nation in 
health and working efficiency ; the proposed raw material exports are in most 
cases the minimum required to maintain a high level of employment in 1948. Soft 
wood supplies have been cut to a point which severely affects the building pro- 
gramme, and steel imports are much below the desired level. Apart from these 
individual cases, the general level is insufficient to allow any large rise in production 
in many industries. 

After allowing for substantial reductions in other expenditures abroad, the 
over-all deficiency in current account for the year 1948 will, it is estimated, be 
reduced to £250 million. 

On the basis planned and excluding contingencies, the reserves at the middle 
of the year would fall to about £450 million, and half of this might be exhausted 
by the end of the year. This clearly could not be contemplated, and if it became 
necessary to act on the assumption that aid under the European Recovery Pro- 





*Cmd. 7046 (Feb. 1947). A summary of this White Paper appeared in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, pp. 538-544. 
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TABLE I. IMPORTS, 1947-1948 

















1947 | First half of 1948 
Actual imports | Planned imports pos ogee aly 
| 
£ Millions? Per cent. 
Food and feedingstuffs . 750 390 75 
Raw materials .... 544 280 83 
Petroleum (civil) .. . 75 47 123 
Manufactures and other 
imports® .....- 205 75 50 
a 1,574 792 78 




















2 At current f.o.b. prices. 
2 Including tobacco, of which purchases in the first half-year are negligible. 


gramme might not be available to the United Kingdom’, further heavy cuts in the 
import programme from the Western Hemisphere would be necessary. Such cuts 
would mean abandoning the basis on which the raw material import programme 
had been built : a sufficiency to maintain a high level of employment. A drastic 
revision of capital development plans would also be inescapable, as the United 
Kingdom would be forced to export equipment wholly without regard for the 
contribution it could make to the country’s economic prospects even two or three 
years later. Far from aiding the reconstruction of Europe, the United Kingdom 
would, without United States aid, have been forced to take measures which might 
have seriously retarded it. 


Targets for Production. 


It is only by tremendous effort on the home front that the export targets 
referred to above can possibly be achieved ; throughout the year, British industry 
will be hampered by the main limiting factors of the dollar and steel shortages as 
well as by a number of other shortages. Even assuming full assistance from the 
United States, the shortage of dollars will impose limits on Britain’s power to buy 
imported supplies (if they are available) on a sufficient scale to eliminate bottlenecks 
in its own production. 

The shortage of steel will affect British industry more directly. Throughout 
the engineering industries levels of output will be dictated very largely by steel 
supplies. It is, as far as can now be seen, impossible to find enough steel to provide 
simultaneously for the full attainment of export targets, for agricultural expansion, 
for the needs of the mines, for expanded oil production and refining, for an abso- 
lute minimum of new factory construction and new industrial equipment, for the 
prevention of further deterioration of the railways, for the construction of new 
ships made imperative by the need to save dollar expenditure, and for a minimum 
scale of other uses. The expansion of the engineering industries, which from a 
long-term point of view is almost certainly necessary, has reduced the available 
steel per head in those industries well below the pre-war level, and an inevitable 
consequence has been interruptions to the flow of production through shortages of 
materials. The planned expansion of steel capacity will only begin to show signi- 





1 The Survey was issued before the approval in the United States of the legislation giving 
effect to the European Recovery Programme. 
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ficant results in two or three years’ time. The pre-war scale of imports cannot be 
obtained for the time being, though every effort will be made to secure the greatest 
amount possible 

To these major limitations must be added a number of others. There are short- 
ages of certain basic raw materials, such as chemicals like sulphuric acid, caustic 
soda and soda ash. There are shortages of certain essential forms of industrial 
equipment, of which card clothing and containers are typical examples. There are 
shortages of a number of important engineering components, such as electric 
motors, ball bearings and precision chain. Each of these seriously affects produc- 
tion in one or more industries. 


Coal. The objective must be to produce at least 200 million tons of coal from 
underground mines and at least 11 million tons from opencast workings (as against 
196.5 million in all in 1947). The measures by which it is hoped to secure a sub- 
stantial increase in output include : 

(1) An increase in the number of wage earners on colliery books to 750,000 
by the end of the year. This would mean an average labour force of 734,000 in 
1948 as compared with 712,000 last year. 

(2) Continued mechanisation and re-equipment of the coal mines. The scale 
on which this is being planned is indicated by the following figures. 


TABLE II. INSTALLATION OF NEW MACHINES 











Equipment 1946 1947 1948 

(planned) 
| oo eee ae a 677 900 1,000 
| Conveyors (all types). ..... 1,982 2,400 4,000 
Underground haulage locomotives 28 65 155 

















(3) An increase in supplies of opencast mining equipment. Arrangements have 
been made to import from the United States excavators, tractors and other equip- 
ment, in order to increase output in 1948 to 11 million tons, as compared with 
10 million tons in 1947. 


(4) An extension of drift mining. The National Coal Board has begun a rapid 
expansion of drift mining operations, which within the next few years is expected 
to provide an annual output of 4 million tons. 


It will, however, be necessary to find at least 16 million tons for bunkers and 
export, leaving 195 million tons for inland consumption as compared with 184 
million tons in 1947, when consumption was restricted by the fuel crisis. The 
increased need for coal in the steel, engineering and export industries and for gas- 
works and power stations leaves little prospect of any substantial increase in 
supplies to domestic consumers unless more than 211 million tons are produced. 


Electricity. The electricity generating capacity is not expected to be able to 
catch up with the continuously rising demand for about three years. Consumption 
rose by over 70 per cent. between 1938 and 1947 and is expected by 1951 to be 
one third greater than it is today. If it proves possible to adhere to the full pro- 
gramme for increasing generating capacity, it will have risen from 9,530 thousand 
kilowatts in the winter of 1947-48 to 15,780 thousand kilowatts in the winter of 
1952-53, yielding a gradually increasing margin over estimated peak demand after 
1950-51. 


Steel. A target of 14 million tons of steel ingots and castings has been set for 
1948, which compares with an actual output of 12.7 million tons in 1947. The 
target is within the physical capacity of the industry but is attainable only if 
there is freedom from serious fuel, raw material and transport difficulties. There 


5 
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are shortages of labour in some sections of the industry ; outstanding vacancies 
total about 11,000. In order to keep the finishing capacity of the industry fully 
occupied even if the target for home production were achieved, a gap of 2.75 million 
tons would be required to be met by imports. Unfortunately, it is not expected 
that more than 0.7 million tons will be secured. 


Inland transport. As a result of the war, the average age of rolling stock is 
somewhat higher than pre-war practice has shown to be prudent, and as a conse- 
quence there has been an increase in rolling stock undergoing major repair. For 
instance, in December 1947 there were 160,000 wagons under repair or 13 per cent. 
of the total—over three times the pre-war proportion. New construction pro- 
grammes are still limited by shortages of material, but authority has been given 
for the production in 1948 of 600 locomotives, 48,000 wagons and 1,000 carriages, 


Textiles. Shortages of steel require a reduction in the forecast exports of vehicles, 
machinery and other goods. Attempts have been made to offset the loss by a greater 
export of textiles. The following increases in the volume of textile exports between 
the second half of 1947 and the end of 1948 are planned. 


TABLE III. PLANNED INCREASES IN TEXTILE EXPORTS 








Export Per cent. increase 
Cotton yarns and manufactures ...... oan. 74 
Woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures .. . 97 
Silk and artificial yarns and manufactures .... . 61 
ee ee ee ee ii die Mae a oes ea 45 
ne ok 6 4. ee oR ae Se ee Uw LK ee 68 














The main problem in this industry is manpower. The following table shows 
the number employed in June 1939 and December 1947, and the target for 1948. 


TABLE IV. CHANGES IN NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN TEXTILE 











INDUSTRIES 

(Thousands) 
Industry | June 1939 | December 1947 | December 1948 | 

| (planned) 

a ae ee 344 267 825 | 
Woollen and worsted . 210 178 200 
Other textiles .... 244 207 | 235 
eae 798 652 760 | 

















The steps taken or proposed to secure the above manpower targets include the 
Control of Engagement Order’, the recruitment of foreign labour’, efforts to improve 
amenities in the mills (canteens, day nurseries, etc.) and additional hostel accom- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 458; see also idem, 
Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 373. 
* Idem, Vol. LVI, No.1, July 1947, p. 67, and No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 462. 
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modation. It is also suggested that further measures may be required to restrain 
the growth of other industries and services in the textile areas and to encourage 
the transfer of unused textile plant to other areas. 


Agriculture. Agricultural crop production is to be increased in accordance with 
a four-year programme covering the years 1948 to 1952, involving substantial 
increases in acreages under grain but some reduction, at least for 1948, in the live- 
stock programme. The objective is to increase milk production by 1951-52 to 23 
per cent. above the average for the years 1936-39, eggs to 52 per cent. above, and 
beef and veal to 10 per cent. above, while some reduction is expected to take place 
in mutton, lamb and pig-meat. The manpower engaged in agriculture is to be 
slightly raised to 1,110,000 in the middle of 1948 and to 1,170,000 by 1951, in 
spite of the loss of some regular women workers and the effect of the raising of the 
school-leaving age. Foreign workers are being recruited, the Women’s Land Army 
is being maintained at the highest practicable level and arrangements are being 
made to secure seasonal assistance from the Armed Forces, week-end volunteers, 
school children, etc. 


Capital Development. 
The estimated gross investment in fixed capital is shown in table V below : 


TABLE V. ESTIMATED GROSS INVESTMENT IN FIXED CAPITAL 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(£ million at prices of 1947) 











Mid-1947 estimated Calendar year 1948 
annual rate revised forecast 
Construction’ ....... 850 770 
Plant, machinery and vehicles 610 555 
Shipbuilding and miscellaneous 90 95 7 
a 1,550 1,420 

















1 The estimates for “ construction ” include, in addition to the output of the building and 
civil engineering industries, constructional work undertaken by employees of other industries, 
and the whole manufacturing cost of temporary houses. 


The planned investment as shown above is about £180 million lower than the 
plan originally drawn up. Cuts had to be made owing to the exhaustion of the 
dollar credits at an earlier date than had been expected and the necessity of releasing 
certain materials in short supply, notably steel, to the export industries in order 
to enable them to attain the planned objectives. 

Further, the over-all resources, including manpower, needed to build up the 
import and export servicing industries could be secured only by adjustments in 
investment as well as in consumption. Allowing for additions to stocks and for 
revaluation to 1948 prices, the total claim of gross investment in the United 
Kingdom represents 18 per cent. of the estimated gross national product. 


Housing. It is planned to speed up the finishing of houses and to reduce the 
number under construction from 250,000 to 140,000 by the middle of 1949. Special 
efforts are being made to hasten the completion of houses in coal mining and agri- 
cultural areas with a view to enabling an increased labour force to move into the 
industries concerned. 
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Manpower, National Income and Consumption. 

Manpower. The total working population is likely to decline from 20,423,000 
to 20,100,000 during 1948 but recent decisions on the size of the Armed Forces 
imply that, despite the above reduction, the industrial population will increase 
from 19,187,000 to 19,320,000. Apart from the increase required in the coal mining 
and textile industries, to which reference has been made above, and from some 
reduction in the construction industry, no marked changes in the distribution of 
manpower are expected. Allowance is made for a possible increase in unemploy- 
ment from 300,000 to 450,000 to cover possible temporary unemployment in the 
building industry resulting from a changed pattern in the industry ; an increase 
in transitional unemployment as the result of internal changes in particular 
industries which are required to implement export and essential re-equipment 
programmes ; and for some increase arising from a shortage of steel and other 


materials. 
National income. National income for the United Kingdom in 1948 at current 
prices is estimated at £9,000 million, to which £250 million may be added as a 
result of borrowing from abroad, etc. The following table gives an approximate 
estimate of the national income by types of expenditure. 


TABLE VI. USE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 





1947 1948 | 
1938 (Provisional) (Estimated) 





Per cent. 





Current expenditure : 
Personal consumption. . .. . 78 70 
Government current expenditure 


69 





Additions to assets: 
Net capital formation at home? 
Less External disinvestment . 


7 14 12 
-1 -8 -3 


100 











National income ...... 100 100 




















1 The increased proportion of net capital formation since 1938 is partly due to the method 
of calculating depreciation (net capital formation is equal to gross capital formation less depre- 
ciation). The ratio of gross capital formation at home to gross national product was 15 per cent. 
in 1938, 20 per cent. in 1947 and is estimated to be 18 per cent. in 1948. 


Measures against inflation include a budgetary surplus, secured by high tax- 
ation, of approximately £275 million (taking the budgets of local authorities into 
account), cuts in Government expenditure, postponement of capital development 
plans, cost-of-living subsidies, comprehensive price controls and the measures 
suggested in the Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices’, designed to 
halt the threatened upward spiral of income and prices. If inflation is to be avoided 
and the revised capital development programme maintained, it is estimated that 
private savings should represent at least 5% per cent. of personal disposable 
incomes (as compared with 34% per cent. in 1938 and 8 per cent. in 1947). 


Consumption. It is anticipated that the 1948 programme will involve a fall in 
the daily intake of food consumed in Great Britain from 2,880 calories in 1947 to 
2,681 calories in the first half of 1948. The following table gives an estimate of 
the supplies expected to move into consumption during the first half of 1948. 





* Cmd. 7321 (Feb. 1948), summarised in the International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4. 
1948, Apr. p. 360 
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TABLE VII. FOOD CONSUMPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Ib. per head per annum) 





Pre-war : 
annual von bel of 
average 





& 


Dairy products (milk solids). . . 38.3 48. 

Meat (edible weight) 109.6 82. 

Fish, game, poultry, etc. (edible 
weight) 

Eggs and egg products (shell egg 
equivalent) 

Oils and fats (fat content). 

Sugar and syrups (sugar content) 109. 

176. 
9. 

Tomatoes and fruit (fresh equivalent) 141. 

Vegetables 107. 

Grain products 209. 

14. 


to 


36. 
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_ 
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21. 
33. 
85. 
297. 
7. 
126. 
117. 
240. 
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As to clothing, if there is no marked increase in production, a cut in the ration 
will have to be fixed. 

Generally, if the present import programmes can be maintained, it may be 
assumed that the real levels of consumption in 1948 will be appreciably but not 
disastrously lower than in 1947. Thus the effective standard of living will be 
somewhat reduced. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY IN PAKISTAN 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENT OF APRIL 1948 


In a statement issued on 21 April 1948 the Government of Pakis- 
tan announced the conclusions that it had reached on various aspects 
of industrial policy. The Government examined in particular the 
recommendations of the Pakistan Industries Conference held at 
Karachi in December 1947. 


Features of Pakistan Economy. 

The Government statement points out that in laying down any policy of 
industrialisation, note has to be taken of the fact that Pakistan is essentially an 
agricultural country. There is a marked contrast between its vast natural resources, 
for instance in minerals, petroleum and power, which remain as yet untapped, 
and its industrial backwardness. A country producing nearly 75 per cent. of the 
world’s jute does not possess a single jute mill. There is an annual production 
of over 1,500,000 bales of good quality cotton, but very few textile mills to use it. 


Aims and Objectives. 


The aims and objectives of Government policy may be defined very broadly 
as an improvement in the standard of living of the people brought about by 
harnessing, to the maximum extent possible, the forces and treasures of nature in 
the service of the people, by providing gainful and legitimate employment, and by 
assuring freedom from want, equality of opportunity, dignity of labour and a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. 





* Economic Survey for 1948 .Cmd. 7344 (London, H.M. Stationery Office .Mar. 1948). 
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In framing its policy, the Government has been guided by the experience of 
other countries and anxiety to avoid the evils which have attended industrial 
growth elsewhere. 


Programme of Industrial Development. 


In view of the predominantly rural economy of Pakistan, the statement con- 
tinues, initial emphasis must perforce rest upon the reconstruction and development 
of agriculture and of industries based upon or connected with it, and on the pro- 
motion of medium, small and cottage industries. But the development of large- 
scale industries essential to the security of the State, or its general prosperity, will 
also receive the utmost attention and encouragement. Pakistan will therefore seek 
in the first place to manufacture in its own territories the products of its raw 
materials, particularly jute, cotton, hides and skins, etc., for which there is an 
assured market at home and abroad. At the same time, to meet the requirements 
of the home market, efforts will be made to develop consumer goods industries 
for which Pakistan is at present dependent on outside sources. Some of the heavy 
industries might have to come at a later stage of the industrial programme, but no 
opportunity will be lost to develop any heavy industry which is considered essential 
for the speedy achievement of a strong and balanced economy. 


Planning. In order to ensure the industrial development of Pakistan on sound 
lines, it is necessary that such development should be carried out according to 
a well defined and integrated plan. In preparing such a plan, account will be taken 
of the resources and requirements of the country as a whole. These conditions can 
best be satisfied if the task of planning becomes, in a large measure, the responsi- 
bility of the Central Government. 

In order to be able to integrate industrial development with fiscal policy, to 
ensure that the location of industry is determined by the requirements of a balanced 
regional development and by strategic considerations, and to provide for an equit- 
able allocation among provinces and States of machinery and raw materials in 
short supply, the Government proposes, in consultation with the provinces, to 
transfer the development of industries from the list of subjects on which the 
provinces alone can legislate to the list of subjects on which both the Central 
Government and the provinces can legislate. The Central Government also proposes 
to take over, in consultation with the provinces, the power to regulate mines and 
oilfields and their development. 

This does not mean that the Central Government will assume exclusive juris- 
diction in the matter of industrial planning. In fact, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Pakistan Industries Conference’, it is proposed, for the present, 
to limit central planning mainly to 27 industries. Provinces would be closely 
associated with the Central Government in the task of preparing the plans, and, 
except for industries owned or operated by the Central Government, the imple- 
mentation of plans would largely be their responsibility. Central planning would 
extend to the allocation of industrial units to provinces, the allocation of such 
units within the provinces being done in consultation with them. The Central 
Government would also assist in the procurement of capital machinery and plant 
from abroad and in the procurement and distribution of essential raw materials 
which are in short supply. The Central Government will gradually build up machinery 
to ensure maintenance of proper production standards. It will prefer to exercise 
a general supervision over industrial development to ensure that the pace of 
progress is according to plan. In the field of technical education and training also 
the Central Government will co-operate with the provinces, and will assume its 
share of responsibility in the encouragement of scientific and industrial research 
and act as a clearing house of information regarding industrial experiments and 
achievements in other countries. 


Development Board. To enable the centre to discharge and perform the responsi- 
bility outlined above, the Government of Pakistan has recently set up a Develop- 
ment Board to co-ordinate development plans, central and provincial, so that the 
available resources are put to the best possible use ; to make recommendations 





1 See below, p. 214. 
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regarding priorities among development plans and to keep watch on the progress 
of development schemes, in order to remove bottlenecks and difficulties in the way 
of uniform progress in all fields. 


Planning Advisory Board. A Planning Advisory Board has also been established, 
consisting of representatives of the Central Government, the provincial and State 
Governments, and of special interests such as industry, trade, banking, labour, 
etc., to advise the Government generally on matters relating to planning and de- 
velopment, to review the progress made in the implementation of the plans, and 
to educate the public with regard to the necessity for various development scheme 
undertaken by the country. 


Industrial panels and committees. In pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Pakistan Industries Conference, industrial panels and committees have been 
established by the Central and provincial Governments and the working out of 
detailed plans for various industries is in progress. 


Relation of the State to industry. The Government statement also considers 
the relation of the State to industry, in particular the extent to which industries 
should be owned by the State and the nature and degree of Government control 
over private industry. There is general agreement, it is stated, that monopolies 
and public utilities are peculiarly suitable for nationalisation ; post, telegraph, 
telephone, wireless and broadcasting, and transport services (e.g. railways) are 
already State-owned and State-managed. The Government has already announced 
its policy with regard to civil aviation. Many provincial Governments have 
nationalised sections of road transport and propose nationalising the rest in due 
course. As regards river services, the Government proposes to leave them to 
private enterprise for the present ; the question of their nationalisation will be 
examined later. With regard to other industries, the Pakistan Government pro- 
poses that for the present the following should be owned and operated by the 
States : 


(i) arms and munitions of war; 
(ii) generation of hydro-electric power ; and 


(iii) the manufacture of railway wagons, telephones, telegraph and wireless 
apparatus. 


The Government of Pakistan reserves the right to take over or participate in 
any other industry vital to the security or economic wellbeing of the State. The 
Government might find it necessary, in the national interest, if sufficient private 
capital is not forthcoming for the development of any particular industry of national 
importance, to set up a limited number of standard units, more as a means of 
attracting private enterprise than for any other object. 

An indication has already been given of the extent of Government control 
over industries which will remain privately owned. The Government will be 
responsible for the fixing of industrial targets, the location of industry and the 
allocation of materials in short supply. The Government will also ensure that 
employers of labour maintain fair labour standards, especially in matters of hours 
of work, wages, conditions of work and employment. 


Assistance to industry. It is not the desire of the Pakistan Government that its 
role in industrial development should be merely negative and regulative. On the 
positive side, the Government will give all reasonable help for the establishment 
and development of private industry. Apart from the maintenance of peace and 
internal security, and the establishment of stable administration, which are the 
essential prerequisites of any economic development, the Government will seek 
to create conditions in which industry and trade may develop and prosper. 
Pakistan’s considerable resources of minerals and mineral oil will be surveyed and 
energetically exploited. Schemes for the development of the country’s power 
resources are being worked out, and will be given the highest priority. Plans for the 
improvement of the important ports of Karachi and Chittagong are in hand, 
and steps are being taken to bring the transport services to maximum efficiency. 
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Measures are also being taken to develop agriculture, to increase the production 
of raw materials required by industry and to improve their quality. The Govern- 
ment is rendering and will continue to render all assistance necessary for the 
procurement of capital goods and machinery and essential raw materials from 
foreign countries, for the development of scientific and industrial research and for 
obtaining facilities for technical education and training abroad. 


Industrial Finance Corporation. The Government has already expressed its 
intention to establish an Industrial Finance Corporation in order to assist industry. 
Detailed proposals are being worked out by a Committee of the Legislature. 


Public services for industry. Provincial and State Governments already assist 
and will continue to assist industrialists in the purchase of land required for factory 
sites and in the provision of electric power and other services. Some provinces, 
notably Sind, have undertaken the development of large industrial trading estates 
adequately served with communications and power, and with factory buildings 
constructed on the most progressive lines. 


Tariffs. It is a well-recognised practice of Governments to protect new and 
nascent industries against outside competition. The Government of Pakistan 
will always be prepared to give favourable consideration to claims for a reasonable 
measure of protection for industries established in Pakistan. Such claims will be 
subjected to examination by a tariff board, to be appointed as and when required. 


Taz relief. Despite its stringent budgetary position, the Pakistan Government 
recognises that taxation policy should, as far as possible, mitigate the hazards 
to which new industrial projects are likely to be subject for some time to come 
and that a reasonable opportunity and level of profit should be allowed to those 
who take part in the industrial development of the country. The Government has 
recently announced certain measures of tax relief to industry. 


Foreign capital. Pakistan will welcome foreign capital seeking investment for 
purely industrial and economic reasons and not claiming any special privileges. 
Opportunities for participation of indigenous capital should, however, be provided 
and monopolies avoided. The Government considers that nationals of Pakistan 
should ordinarily be given the option to subscribe at least 51 per cent. of all classes 
of share capital and debentures in certain industries listed in the statement, and 
at least 30 per cent. in other industries. But if, in either case, the Government is 
satisfied that the requisite amount of indigenous capital is not forthcoming, the 
balance might, with its prior approval, be subscribed by foreign investors.* 


Tue PAKISTAN INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


The Pakistan Industries Conference, the recommendations of 
which were taken into account in the formulation of the above 
statement of the Government’s industrial policy, was held at Karachi 
from 13 to 17 December 1947 under the chairmanship of Mr. I. I. 
Chundrigar, Minister for Commerce, Industries and Works in the 
Pakistan Government. 


The Conference was attended by representatives from all the provinces and 
States in Pakistan, including representatives of industry. 
The main recommendations of the Conference are summarised below. 


Scope of Planning. 

The Conference agreed that the co-ordination and planning of the more impor- 
tant industries should devolve on the centre, and that the implementation and 
execution of these plans should rest with the provinces and States. The industries 





1 Bulletin issued by the Office of the High Commissioner for Pakistan in London, 8 May 1948. 
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which were accepted as falling within the purview of planning by the Central 
Government include arms and munitions of war, cement, coal, the generation of 
electric power, glass and ceramics, heavy chemicals, heavy engineering, including 
shipbuilding ; iron and steel ; the manufacture of motor vehicles and of agricultural 
machinery ; the minerals industries ; non-ferrous metals and alloys industry ; 
petroleum ; power and industrial alcohol ; pharmaceutics and drugs ; tanning and 
textiles. 


Cotton. 

The Conference recommended a target of one million spindles’ production 
capacity. Other recommendations related to the establishment of agricultural 
credit banks to facilitate the marketing of cotton, to the fixing of the proportion 
of fine and coarse varieties in the total yarn and cloth produced and to the location 
of mills. 


Jute. 

The Conference recommended the establishment at a later date of a pilot 
plant for the manufacture of jute, and the establishment of a research institute for 
the improvment of cultivation, the propagation of pure reed and research on 
jute fibre. 


Power and Minerals. 

It was recommended that the highest priority should be given to the generation 
of hydro-electric power, with special reference to certain projects. A plan to set 
up a statutory electric authority for Pakistan, charged with the duty of surveying, 
planning and designing projects was also considered. Measures were also recom- 
mended to speed up the survey of mineral resources, as well as the opening of a 
school for drilling and mining. 


Other Industries. 

Other recommendations related to the establishment of proper ship-repairing 
facilities and dockyards, iron and steel foundries and mills, and to the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, tools (including machine tools), heavy oil engines, 
electrical equipment, bicycles and their spare parts, and sewing machines.! 


PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 


SEcOND SESSION OF TRIPARTITE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister for Labour in the Government of 
India, inaugurated at New Delhi on 31 March 1948 the second session 
of the Indian Tripartite Industrial Committee on Plantations.? 
The session, which was attended by eight representatives each of 
Governments, employers and workers and continued till 2 April 1948, 
considered, among other subjects, questions of wage fixation in the 
industry, medical care and treatment of workers and the outlines of 
legislation to regulate conditions of work in plantations. The Govern- 
ments represented on the Committee were the Government of India 
and the Governments of West Bengal, Assam, Madras, Travancore 
and Mysore. 


Speech of the Minister for Labour. 


The Minister for Labour emphasised that a fundamental change had taken 
place in the conception of the role of labour in industry, and today it was recognised 





* Communication from the New Delhi Branch of the I.L.0. 
* For the proceedings of the first session, which was called the Plantation Labour Conference 
see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 188. 
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that labour was entitled not only to fair terms and conditions of employment 
but also to become a partner in industry. As a partner, labour was entitled to the 
benefits accruing from partnership, but it should also learn to realise its responsi- 
bilities. 

Calling upon the plantation industry to give a lead to all other industries in 
putting into practice this new concept of labour, the Minister pointed out 
that the tripartite committee would have to assume new functions as a result of 
the industrial truce resolution adopted by the Industries Conference held at New 
Delhi in December 1947.1 It would be the central machinery for the study and 
determination of fair wages and conditions of labour and fair remuneration for 
capital. In addition, it would have to devise ways and means for the association 
of labour in all matters concerning industrial production. For the proper imple- 
mentation of the industrial truce resolution the Government considered that it 
would be desirable to set up a smaller committee which would meet at more 
frequent intervals. 

The Minister then referred to the various items on the agenda of the 
Committee and expressed the hope that the tripartite machinery for the plantations 
would become permanent and would satisfactorily discharge its new and important 
functions. 


Standards of Medical Care. 


On the subject of medical care, the Committee endorsed a report on standards 
of medical care for tea plantations in India submitted by Major Lloyd Jones, 
Deputy Director-General of Health Services (Social Insurance).? 


Plantation Legislation. 


On the subject of plantation legislation, the Committee accepted the principle 
that provincial Governments should have power to require that the public should 
have reasonable access to the plantation workers. It also agreed to a ban on the 


employment of children below 12 vears, the setting up of housing boards and 
wage boards, the prescription of minimum standards of housing, and the provision 
of an adequate supply of water and welfare amenities, such as créches and recrea- 
tional facilities. It was agreed that legislation should invest power in the provincial 
Governments to set up housing boards to acquire and develop suitable areas for 
the construction of workers’ houses, to raise the necessary funds and to prescribe 
the conditions of tenancy. 


Wage Fixation. 


With regard to wage boards, the general view was that the provincial Govern- 
ments should have the power to divide the plantation area into convenient wage 
areas, and to set up in each such area a wage board to fix and enforce fair wages, 
which may consist of basic wages and cost-of-living allowances. Arrangements 
for the supply of food and other articles at reasonable prices should be made 
with the help of the provincial Governments. The wage boards will consist of 
two representatives each of employers and workers, with a Government-nominated 
chairman assisted by one or two assessors. A provincial wage board should be 
set up to review the wages fixed by the local boards and to give directions regarding 
the principles to be followed for fixing wages. 

The Committee agreed unanimously that the wages paid to plantation workers 
should be raised, and directed that the following increases in the rates of dearness 
allowance per day should become effective from 1 May 1948. Adult workers in 
all tea plantations, except those in Darjeeling, Cachar and Tripura State—adults, 
3% annas; children between 12 and 18 years, 2 annas: in the coffee estates of 
South India—adults, 3 annas ; children between 12 and 18, 14% annas: in the rubber 
estates—adults, 2 annas ; children between 12 and 18, one anna. The increases 
now agreed to by the Committee are expected to put into the hands of plantation 
workers an additional 50 million rupees a year. The Committee also decided 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, p. 67. 
* An analysis of the report appears below under ‘‘Social Insurance and Assistance”, p. 248. 
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that the wage question should not come up in its future meetings and should be 
decided by the wage boards that might be set up in consultation with the Com- 
mittee. 


Standing Committee. 


On the suggestion of the Labour Department of the Government of India, 
the Committee agreed to set up a standing committee, consisting of four represen- 
tatives each of Government, employers and workers, to meet between the annual 
sessions of the Committee and advise the Government on such urgent matters 
as might be referred to it. The Committee also agreed to establish statutory 
tripartite boards, both in the provinces and at the centre, to advise the provincial 
and Central Governments. 


Conditions of Work. 


Certain other questions such as hours of work and spreadover, weekly rest 
and paid holidays, security of service and social insurance schemes were left for 
reference to provincial Governments, and the Committee requested the Central 
Government to examine the institution of a provident fund for plantation workers.' 


GOVERNMENT-EMPLOYER COLLABORATION IN EGYPT 


HicHER Apvisory CouNciIL FoR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


An Egyptian Royal Decree of 5 April 1948 provides for the 
establishment of a Higher Advisory Council for Industry and 
Commerce. 


Constitution. 

The Council is under the presidency of the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 
The membership consists of the Under-Secretaries of State for Commerce and 
Industry, Finance, Agriculture, Education, and Communications, or their substi- 
tutes, certain senior officials of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the Director- 
General of the Railways, Telephones and Telegraphs Department, or his substitute, 
the President of the Egyptian Federation of Industries or his substitute, and six 
members, each to be appointed for three years, to be nominated by the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry from among Presidents of Chambers of Industries 
and of Commerce and large-scale industrialists, 


Terms of Reference. 


The Council is to consider general commercial and industrial policy, to advise 
on the country’s interests in these matters, to examine all measures tending to 
promote commerce and industry in Egypt, and to consider any other matters 
submitted to it by the Minister of Commerce and Industry.* 





1 Unofficial notes dated 11 Mar. 1948 and 31 Mar. 1948, issued by the Press Information 
Bureau of the Government of India ; and The Statesman, 1, 2, and 3 Apr. 1948. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Cairo. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) 1, the Congressional Joint 
Committee has reported to Congress on labour-management relations 
in the United States. The report is in two parts : the one containing 
the majority report was filed with Congress on 15 March 1948; the 
second part, containing the minority views, was filed on 1 April 1948. 


The Joint Committee, consisting of seven members of the Senate and seven 
members of the House of Representatives, had been appointed in accordance 
with the terms of the Act to “ conduct a thorough study and investigation of the 
entire field of labour-management relations ”, including, but not limited to, the 
following : (1) the means by which permanent friendly co-operation between 
employers and employees and stability of labour relations may be secured through- 
out the United States ; (2) the means by which the individual employee may 
achieve a greater productivity and higher wages, including plans for guaranteed 
annual wages, incentive profit-sharing and bonus systems ; (3) the internal organis- 
ation and administration of labour unions, with special attention to the impact 
on individuals of collective agreements requiring membership of unions as a con- 
dition of employment ; (4) the labour relations policies and practices of employers 
and associations of employers ; (5) the desirability of welfare funds for the benefit 
of employees and their relation to the social security system ; (6) the methods and 
procedures for best carrying out the collective-bargaining processes, with special 
attention to the effects of industry-wide or regional bargaining upon the national 
economy ; (7) the administration and operation of existing Federal laws relating 
to labour relations ; and (8) such other problems and subjects in the field of labour- 
management relations as the Committee deemed appropriate. 

The Act specifies that the initial report of the Committee, together with recom- 
mendations as to necessary legislation and such other recommendations as it 
deemed advisable, should be made to the Congress by 15 March 1948, and a final 
report should be made by 2 January 1949. 


The Majority Report. 

The majority report expresses satisfaction with the manner in which the 
Labor-Management Relations Act is operating, and states that the investigation 
had not indicated “ a need for amendment [of the Act] at this time”. The report 
states that the Committee “is watching the application of certain provisions of 
the Act with keen interest” and should a need for clarification develop, “ the 
Committee will immediately make a recommendation to Congress without waiting 
until the final report is due in January 1949”. The Chairman of the Committee, 
however, when presenting the report to the Senate, stated that there were three 
questions covered in the report which may eventually necessitate amendment 
of the law. These were (1) the problem of jurisdiction of the Federal law and of 
laws establishing State boards in many States ; (2) the amendment to the Corrupt 
Practices Act making political expenditures by unions as well as by corporations 
unlawful ; and (3) the problem of expediting the consideration of cases by trial 
examiners and the National Labor Relations Board.? 





1 Cf. “The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947”, by John E. Lawyer, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947. For the full text of the Act, see I.L.0.: 
Legislative Series, 1947, U.S.A. 2. 

* Congressional Record, 15 Mar. 1948, Vol. 94, No. 49 ,pp. 2900-2901. 
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The text of the summary of findings contained in the Majority Report is 
reproduced below. 


In the light of the studies and inquiries that have been carried on in the 
first six months of operation of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
the Committee feels warranted in making certain affirmative findings, even in 
the possibility they may be modified in some slight degree in the Committee’s 
final conclusions and recommendations. The Committee takes this action in 
view of the fact that in over-all application, and basically controlling aspects, 
this law is working well, without undue hardship upon employer or employee, 
and promoting the adjustment of labour problems equitably and in more friendly 
and co-operative relationships. The Committee finds— 


(1) A large proportion of the officers of labour organisations have complied 
with the requirement to file non-Communist affidavits and, in many other 
instances, the memberships of unions have acted decisively to compel com- 
pliance of reluctant officers, or to remove them for failure to do so. 


(2) An aggregate of 4,447 international, national and local unions had 
met compliance requirements on 29 February 1948. Of these, 78 were of 
A.F. of L.’s 105 internationals ; 27 were of C.1.0.’s national and international 
unions ; and 35 were national unaffiliated unions. Among local unions meeting 
compliance requirements, 3,192 were A.F. of L. locals ; 421 were C.1.O. locals ; 
and 694 were locals of unaffiliated unions. 


(3) The number of secondary boycotts is steadily decreasing. The few 
cases in which the new law has been used as a means of terminating them have 
conclusively demonstrated its effectiveness. The already established precedent 
is serving as a strong deterrent. 


(4) A great number of jurisdictional strikes are being settled without 
necessity of formal action, and prevalence of such strikes is declining. Facts 
are persuasive that these disputes can best be adjusted by parent unions and, 
under provisions of the new Act, a growing number of parent unions are assuming 
this responsibility. The building-trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor, working with national associations of general contractors, have 
reached agreement in principle on a plan of nation-wide application which 
holds promise of solving the great majority of such disputes without recourse 
to the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board. 

(5) Unfair labour practice complaints against employers, filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board under the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
are still far in excess of similar complaints filed against unions. In the first five 
months of the law’s operation, 1,306 charges of this nature were filed against 
employers, 355 charges against unions. Two hundred of the charges against 
unions were filed by employers, the remainder being filed by individuals and 
other unions. 


(6) After a slow start, a strong trend has set in among labour unions to 
accept responsibility to comply with restrictions on compulsory union member- 
ship. Increasing use of the Act’s procedures for obtaining union-shop contracts . 
is being made. In September, 10 petitions for such contracts were filed with the 
N.L.R.B.; in January 1948, 2,119; with a total of 4,217 in the first five months 
of the law’s operation. The building-trades unions to whom the closed shop 
has been most traditional have agreed to the use of the Act’s orderly procedure 
to obtain union-shop contracts. 


(7) Traditional and identifiable groups of skilled workers are being organised 
and recognised in craft units in a rapidly growing number of instances, and 
creating a more satisfactory condition of employer and employee relationships 
for workers whose skill, vocation, and special community of interest are best 
served through the craft form of organisation. 


(8) Strikes, in number, in man-days of idleness, and in total number of 
workers affected, have steadily declined in each successive month since the 
law became operative. The Committee has substantial reason to believe the 
60-day-notice requirement, the prohibition of jurisdictional strikes and strikes 
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in support of secondary boycotts, the provision making unions suable for 
breach of contract, the more equitable balancing of rights of employers and 
employees, and other adjustment procedures set up in this law, are serving 
with growing effectiveness in discouraging strikes and controversial work 
stoppages. 

(9) Wages, either in average hourly earnings or in over-all ‘ take-home’ 
pay, have not suffered through operation of any of the law’s provisions. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that average hourly earnings of all industrial 
workers increased in monthly progressions from $1.236 in August to $1.277 
in December. 

(10) Many unions have made substantial gains in membership as the law 
has become fully operative, especially as a result of union-shop contracts 
entered into by majority choice of employees, and the larger measure of control 
over unions conferred upon members by the law’s provisions. In illustration, 
the A.F. of L.’s International Teamsters’ Union has acquired approximately 
100,000 new members since the passage of the Act. 


(11) Settlement of disputes, and the expeditious adjustment of differences, 
has been facilitated in every instance coming to the attention of the committee. 
The most difficult disputes in adjustment are those, in exceptionally few 
cases, in which one of the parties has resisted compliance with the law and 
acceptance of its provisions and procedures. 

(12) Rights of individual workers, in job security, in seniority, in the 
disposal of grievances, and in relationships with employers, have in no wise 
suffered under the law’s provisions. On the contrary, there is persuasive evidence 
that guarantees of the rights of employees are materially strengthened and 
clarified under terms of the Act which prescribe boundaries of the rights of 
employers and unions. 

(18) Elimination of Communist partisans and adherents from official posts 
and positions of responsibility, in both national and local unions, is one of the 
most pronounced and significant effects of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947. There are still unions, in a steadily declining number, however, 
whose officials have not filed non-Communist affidavits in compliance with 
the law. A number of unions have fully met this provision with the ousting of 
officials who have failed to meet this’ statutory requirement. 


(14) The revision in the organisation and procedures of the National Labor 
Relations Board made necessary by the Act has operated to promote more 
public confidence in that Board, and the Board members themselves express 
considerable satisfaction with the changes. 


(15) Gains to the public welfare and the national economy are to be recog- 
nised in all of the substantial advances under the law. Growing stabilisation 
in labour relations, and in equitable adjustments of differences, cannot be 
measured quantitatively. Beyond question these gains are outstanding among 
the law’s effects and benefits, and evident in terms of more unbroken employ- 
ment, uninterrupted wages, rising production, and a growing volume of indus- 
trial activity. 


After the above summary of findings, the majority report discusses in consider- 
able detail the operation of the Act with emphasis on the functioning of the National 
Labor Relations Board and means of expediting its handling of cases. There is 
then included a section on welfare funds, a section on plant studies and one devoted 
to industry-wide bargaining. 


Welfare funds. The report notes that the matter of employer contributions to 
union welfare funds has become a major issue in collective bargaining. It refers 
briefly to various types of funds now in existence and the reasons for their growth 
in importance during recent years. The report states that it is “ too early to make 
any evaluation of the general impact of the law upon welfare funds ”, but that the 
continued study of all phases of the problem is one of the major programmes of 
the committee. 
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Plant studies. The Committee had early determined that benefit would be 
derived from case studies of labour-management relations in representative under- 
takings in various industries. The problems resolved through collective bargaining, 
the critical issues to be determined in coming years, and the methods and attitudes 
that lead to stable and constructive labour-management relations would thus be 
brought into relief against the background of Federal legislation. Not only would 
such information benefit the committee, it is stated, but would be of value to 
employers, unions and the public. 

At the present time only seven studies of carefully selected plants have been 
completed. The Committee programme calls for the inclusion of a typical company 
in each major industry. The report states that the limited studies made to date are 
not sufficient for the forming of broad general conclusions or specific legislative 
recommendations but do suggest several interesting observations. 

According to the report, the studies show that much of the strife in recent 
years has been characterised by the unions’ desire for a larger share in the determin- 
ation of certain policies held by management to be its own exclusive prerogative 
outside the scope of collective bargaining. Where union demands of this type 
are resisted by the employers as a matter of principle, agreement is difficult and 
often represents merely a temporary truce. Usually such matters are fought out 
in the power centres of industry and a pattern is established which is followed by 
lesser industries. Where this is true, bargaining in the lesser industries is somewhat 
limited in scope and the limitation tends to facilitate agreement. The report also 
observes that in many companies the problem of divided loyalties is a constant 
source of friction. However, where both parties freely accept the principle of 
collective bargaining this problem largely resolves itself into one of adequate and 
effective two-way communication. 

At the seven plants studied, the report states, the Act has not materially altered 
the pattern of collective bargaining or the conduct of industrial relations, but it 
notes that the “full impact of the Act may not have been felt at the time these 
studies were conducted, and at least some effects may be expected...” The full 
studies, which appear as a 145-page appendix to the report, are not presented, it 


is stated, “ as complete and detailed studies of the labour relations of the companies 
involved ” but merely as “sketches of the history of collective bargaining and 
outlines of some of the accomplishments and problems”. It is the thought and 
hope of the Committee that the studies “ will add to the information on day-to-day 
labour relations, a subject on which the public to date has had very little detailed 


knowledge ”. 


Industry-wide bargaining. The report states that there are few pure examples 
in American industry of collective bargaining conducted on an industry-wide scale, 
that a more accurate term to describe the type of bargaining the committee is 
studying is “ multi-employer bargaining ”—i.e., collective bargaining between 
a union and a group or groups of employers—which may include negotiations on 
an industry-wide scale, a regional scale, or on a metropolitan or local scale. The 
Committee suggests the prevalence of a closely related type of bargaining, “ pattern 
bargaining ”, where the union applies, or attempts to apply, the same terms, 
conditions, or demands, to a number of employers in an industry where the employ- 
ers act singly and not as a group. In obtaining facts on multi-employer bargaining, 
the committee is completing a study of the men’s clothing industry and will study 
other industries in which this type of bargaining exists. All such studies are being 
made, the report states, from the standpoint of gathering all pertinent facts in 
order that the Committee and Congress may determine the effects of this type of 
bargaining upon the national economy.* 


The Minority Report. 


The report of the minority group recommends the immediate repeal of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act. The summary of views contained in the minority 
report is reproduced below. 





1 Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Senate Report No. 986, 15 Mar. 1948. 
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We have carefully examined the majority’s report in the light of experience 
thus far under the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. We find the 
report partisan in its approach and misleading in its findings. We find that the 
majority’s conclusions are not warranted by the experience under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Our analysis compels us to recommend the immediate repeal 
of the Act to avoid the serious injury to our economy we foresee. We have 
outlined below some of the reasons for these conclusions. 

The summary findings presented here are amply supported by the evidence 
appearing in the body of this report, with which they should be read for a full 
understanding of the situation. 


(1) The Act has not resulted in a reduction of strikes. On the contrary, 
the Act has already been the direct cause of work stoppages throughout the 
country. Moreover, through the encouragement offered to anti-union employers 
and through the justified suspicion and resentment engendered among wage 
earners, the Act has laid the basis for industrial unrest. 


(2) The majority’s conclusion that the Act had not adversely affected 
wages fails to take into account a number of factors that shed a different light 
on the conclusion made by the majority. These include the fact that during 
the initial period of the Act’s operation workers have not fared as well as 
other segments of our population, for wages have lagged behind the rise in 
the cost of living and behind the tremendous increase of profits earned by 
business. 

(3) Experience with restrictions on union security agreements has already 
revealed serious defects. These restrictions have resulted in widespread resort 
to “ bootleg” contracts and they have created special problems in industries 
such as the maritime and building trades. 


(4) The tremendous number of union-shop elections has impaired the ability 
of the National Labor Relations Board to discharge its functions ; union-shop 
elections have resulted in an extravagant waste of taxpayers’ money ; and the 
results of union-shop elections thus far establish the fact that the American 
worker is not opposed to union security agreements as claimed by the sponsors 
of the Act. 

(5) The increasing backlog of Board cases, which has reached a figure 
almost double the largest in the Board’s history, is seriously delaying the 
expeditious settlement of disputes. 

(6) The existing sweeping prohibition against secondary boycotts is restrict- 
ing legitimate trade-union activities. It compels unions to contribute to their 
self-destruction and bars them from taking effective action against secondary 
employers whose resources are being utilised to defeat union bargaining demands. 

(7) Immediate repeal of the prohibition against union political activity is 
necessary to prevent the continued invasion of constitutional rights. 

(8) A disturbing pattern is being created in the use of labour injunctions 
which fully justifies the conclusion that the era of Government by injunction 
is being revived. 

(9) The enlargement of the meaning of coercion to a point where it now 
includes legitimate trade-union activities confirms the fear that this provision, 
when applied to labour organisations, would provide a weapon for improper 
interference with labour’s legitimate concerted activities. 


(10) The report of the majority intrudes dangerously on the executive and 
judicial powers. 

(11) The report of the majority intrudes unwisely on existing bargaining 
relations in a number of industrial plants. 

(12) A pattern has already evolved for harassing trade unions by litigation. 


As in the case of the majority report, the summary of the minority views is 
followed by a discussion of various aspects of the Committee’s work. Sections 
are devoted to the “ unjustified claims by the majority ” on the operation of the 
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Act, welfare funds,| egislative interference with executive and judicial functions, 
injunctions, extension of concept of coercion, and plant study reports. 


In conclusion, the minority report states : 


We are convinced that, contrary to the contention of its sponsors, the Act 
is intensifying in the favour of management the pre-existing imbalance at 
the bargaining table. We are convinced that the path to harmony between 
management and labour and to high production is free collective bargaining. 
A free collective bargaining system requires that labour be able to deal with 
management on equal terms. It requires that labour be able to obtain a fair 
share of industries’ profits in order to maintain a decent and adequate standard 
of living for the American family. The original Wagner Labor Relations Act 
sought to give labour that equality in bargaining power and that opportunity 
for a fair share in the proceeds of its industry. The Taft-Hartley Act would 
upset that equality. We are convinced that the Taft-Hartley Act will defeat 
the attainment of these objectives and is, therefore, harmful to the national 
welfare. We, therefore, recommend that the Act be repealed.’ 


TRADE UNIONS IN CHINA 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT OF 1947 


On 25 March 1948 detailed regulations were promulgated for the 
enforcement of the Chinese Trade Union (Amendment) Act of 1947. ? 
The regulations came into force at once. 


Types of Workers’ Organisations. 

The regulations provide that trade unions shall be classified as district (hsien), 
industrial or occupational trade unions, factory (yard) industrial trade unions, 
provincial general trade unions, Chinese national federations of trade unions, 
and the National Federation of Trade Unions of China. 


Controlling Authorities. 

Where the territory of organisation of a trade union touches upon the territory 
of administration of more than one district, the provincial Government concerned 
or the district Government specially appointed by the provincial Government 
shall be in control. Where the territory of organisation of a union touches upon 
the territory of administration of more than one province, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs or the provincial Government specially appointed by the Ministry shall 
be in control. 


Functioning of Trade Unions. 


The measures contain regulations regarding the inaugural meeting of a trade 
union, eligibility for membership, exclusion from membership, refusal to join 
a trade union, assessment of contributions, liability for non-payment of subscrip- 
tions, limitation of the functions of trade unions, and the appointment and duties 
of union officials. 


Inaugural meeting. The inaugural meeting of a trade union is to take place 
within three months from the date of establishment of the preparatory committee 
for the trade union. If necessary, the controlling authority concerned may approve 
the extension of this time limit for a period not exceeding a further three months. 





* Minority Views of the Joint Committee on Labor-Managment Relations, 80th Congress, 2nd 
Session, Senate Report No. 986, Part 2, 1 April 1948. 

* For an account of the main provisions of the Act, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 319. 
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Eligibility for membership. The 1947 Act stipulated that salaried and wage- 
earning employees engaged in the same’industry and those doing administrative 
work in the name of the employer should be qualified to be members of a union. 
The regulations interpret the phrase “those doing administrative work in the 
name of the employer” to mean the controlling personnel in charge of business 
administration and those in charge of personnel administration, while salaried 
employees and coolies are all included in the term “ employees ”. 

Persons who possess both the status of an employer and that of an employee 
are admitted simultaneously in the employers’ and employees’ organisations. 


Exclusion from membership. A member of an industrial trade union who has 
been properly discharged by the employer for breach of factory regulations may 
not retain his status as a member of an industrial trade union. 

The expulsion of a member of a trade union shall be decided upon during a 
members’ general meeting or a general meeting of members’ representatives. 
Any member so expelled may be directed by the trade union concerned to engage 
in his original work for a certain length of time within the territory of the trade 
union concerned according to the relevant regulations. 

Any member admitted into a trade union before the promulgation of the Trade 
Union Act and who is liable to lose his membership under the stipulations of the 
Act is required to withdraw from membership within a period of six months from 
this promulgation. 


Refusal to join a trade union. Any worker who refuses to join a trade union 
and persists in his refusal after being warned is to he suspended from working 
for a certain period by the trade union concerned in accordance with the relevant 
regulations or with the decision of a members’ general meeting or a meeting of 
members’ representatives. 


Assessment of contributions. Section 23 of the 1947 Act provided that the 
admission fee for each member of a trade union should not exceed his daily wages 
at the time of joining and that the regular membership contribution should not 
exceed 2 per cent. of the member’s monthly income. The new regulations provide 
that the terms “ wages” and “ monthly income” shall be taken to include the 
various subsidies and the costs for meals and lodgings provided by the employer. 


Liability for non-payment of subscriptions. If a member of a trade union fails 
to pay his subscription as stipulated, the trade union concerned shall set a time 
limit within which he shall pay, and in case of default, the member concerned may 
be subjected to punishment in the form of warning, fine, suspension of rights, etc. 


Limitation of the functions of trade unions. Industrial trade unions are not 
permitted to organise industrial co-operative societies of a similar nature to the 
trade unions themselves. 

Trade unions may undertake mediation of labour disputes only when the 
disputes have not been submitted to arbitration in accordance with the law govern- 
ing the settlement of disputes between employers and workers. 


Appointment and duties of officials. Detailed provisions regarding the appoint- 
ment and duties of union officials are contained in the 1947 Act. Certain aspects 
of the conditions governing such appointment and duties are clarified by the 
new regulations. 

Persons who, possessing the status of both employer and employee, are accord- 
ingly admitted to both employers’ and employees’ organisations may not be 
elected directors or supervisors of trade unions. 

Where there are more than three directors of a trade union, a standing board of 
directors may be established with a chairman elected from among them in order 
to deal with routine business. 

The term of office of a substitute director or supervisor is limited to the unexpired 
term of the official whom he has replaced. 





‘ a See International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 357, and No. 6, Dec. 
943, p. 760. 
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Where an elected director or supervisor cannot assume the post in question, 
he must give written notice of the fact within 10 days of being informed of his 
election by the trade union. 

Where a director or supervisor cannot attend a meeting, a substitute may be 
delegated in writing to attend as his representative, but at no meeting shall such 
delegated representatives constitute more than half of the total number of people 
present. 

When an industrial trade union is composed jointly of workers and salaried 
employees, not less than half of the total number of directors and supervisors 
elected shall come from the workers. 

Where a properly elected members’ representative cannot attend a members 
representatives’ meeting of a trade union, a members’ representative of the various 
trade unions concerned or of the various industries in question may be delegated, 
by written statement and with the approval of the various trade unions concerned, 
to attend as his representative. 


Federated Organisations. 

The 1947 Act contained provisions regarding the formation of district general 
trade unions, provincial general trade unions, a national federation of industrial 
unions, and the National Federation of Trade Unions. The new regulations contain 
various explanatory or supplementary sections with regard to the above-mentioned 
provisions. 


Membership dues. The admission membership dues of the district general 
trade unions, of the provincial or municipal general trade unions, of the National 
Federation of Industrial Unions, and of the National Federation of Trade Unions 
of China shall all be determined during their respective inaugural meetings, while 
regular yearly dues shall be variously determined during the respective members’ 
general meetings within the range of one tenth of the income of the trade unions 
of the members concerned. 


Affiliation to federations. Labour unions which touch upon more than one 
municipality may join their respective provincial general labour unions directly, 
while labour unions which touch upon more than one province and have not 
organised themselves into a national federation of industrial unions may join the 
National Federation of Trade Unions of China directly. 

Workers in various industries in the districts when unable to organise themselves 
into independent trade unions because of insufficiency of numbers, may unite 
similarly situated workers of various industries for the joint organisation of a local 
federation of workers of various industries, and the measures governing the organis- 
ation of such a federation shall be separately formulated. 


Transitional Provisions. 
Provincial federations organised by trade unions of various industries before 
the promulgation of the Trade Unions Act are accordingly to be dissolved. 
Trade unions established before the promulgation of the Act which require 
to be reorganised are to have their re-organisation completed within a period 
of one year from the promulgation of the Act.’ 


WAGES COUNCILS IN MALAYA 


On 1 September 1947 a Wages Councils’ Ordinance * came into 
force in Malaya, which reproduces, with amendments, the Wages 
Councils Act, 1945 of the United Kingdom. The Ordinance provides, 
by the establishment of wages councils and otherwise, for the regula- 
tion of the remuneration and conditions of employment of workers. 





1 National Government Bulletin, No. 3093, 27 Mar. 1948. 
* Ordinance No. 41 of 1947. 
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Wages Councils. 

The Governor in Council may, by Order, establish wages councils where he is 
of opinion that no adequate machinery exists for the regulation of the remuneration 
of workers. Provision is also made for the making of Wages Council Orders in 
pursuance of a Wages Council Recommendation made by ad hoc commissions of 
enquiry appointed either on the application of interested bodies or on the Governor 
in Council’s own motion. A Wages Council Recommendation may be made where, 
after due investigation, the commission to whom the matter is referred is of opinion 
that voluntary machinery for wage regulation is not or cannot be made adequate, 
and that in consequence a reasonable standard of remuneration is not being or 
will not be maintained. Thus the Governor in Council may intervene not only when 
joint voluntary machinery for wage regulation established by the employers and 
employees concerned does not exist or has, in fact, broken down, but also when its 


breakdown is threatened. 


Co-ordinating Committees. 
Provision is made for the establishment, if necessary, of central co-ordinating 
committees for the co-ordination of wages councils dealing with workers in allied 


industries. 


Composition of the Councils and Committees. 

A wages council or a central co-ordinating committee will consist of three 
independent persons chosen by the Governor and an equal number of persons 
representing employers and employees in relation to whom the council or committee 


is to operate. 


Commissions of Enquiry. 

If, in the opinion of the Chief Secretary, no adequate machinery exists for the 
effective regulation of the remuneration of any workers, he may refer to a commis- 
sion of enquiry the question whether a wages council should be established or 
not. It will be the duty of the commission to consider not only the matter of 
remuneration but also any other relevant question. In particular, the commission 
will consider whether there are any other workers (i.e., workers who are engaged 
in work which is complementary, subsidiary or closely allied to the work performed 
by the workers specified) whose position should be dealt with together with that 
of the workers specified. 

Every commission of enquiry will consist of not more than three independent 
persons, not more than two representatives of the employers and not more than 
two representatives of the workers ; all the members of the commission are to be 
chosen and appointed by the Governor. 


Wages Regulation Orders. 

A wages council may submit to the Governor in Council “ wages regulation 
proposals ” for fixing “statutory minimum remuneration ”, proposals for fixing 
holiday remuneration, and proposals covering conditions of employment, including 
the provision of superannuation schemes. 

Before submitting any wages regulation proposals to the Governor in 
Council a wage council is to make such investigation as it thinks fit. When sub- 
mitting its proposals to the Governor in Council it must transmit a copy of them 
to the central co-ordinating committee. 

When the Governor in Council receives any wages regulation proposals he 
may make an Order giving effect to the proposals. 


Officers. 


The Commissioner of Labour may appoint officers to supervise the execution 
of the wages regulation orders. They have power to require the production of 
wages sheets, to require any information to be given, to enter premises, to inspect 
lists of out-workers and to examine employees.* 





1 Supplement to the Malayan Union Government Gazette, 22 Sept. 1947, No. 20, Vol. Il, 
Notification No. 6416. 
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GERMAN FREE WORKERS IN FRANCE 


ProGREsSS OF SCHEME FOR EX-PRISONERS OF WAR 


Information is now available concerning the working of the 
scheme introduced by the French Government in April 1947 to 
allow German prisoners of war to remain in France as free workers.'! 


In order to overcome the manpower shortage which began to develop at the 
end of 1944, France had to resort to a large-scale use of German prisoners of war. 
The number of prisoners engaged in civilian employment rose from 12,000 on 
15 December 1944 to 207,000 on 15 July 1945 and 470,000 on 15 December 1945. 
The distribution of these workers in the various branches of activity was as follows : 














1944 | 1945 | 

15 Dec. 15 Dee. 
Civilian Sector | oe ee | 
Agriculture and forestry. ...... 4,700 242,886 
Mines and quarries. ........ 3,000 | 47,720 | 
Public works and reconstruction. . . 1,200 127,211 | 
ee ee 1,700 | 6,461 

Miscellaneous ......+4 +2 +s] 1,400 | 46 ,578 
ED ta cht bra wo ae 12,000 | 470,856 

| 

Military Sector | | 
Comp Galles. 2 wwe eet es _ 138,513 
| Qwidewek...........¢| 860 =| Won | 
eet <a 
| GeO GM ewe ee 17,400 685,930 ? | 











1 MINISTERE DE L’ECONOMIE NATIONALE ET DES FINANCES: Inventaire des ressources de 
Véconomie francaise, 1946. 


When the question arose of freeing the prisoners of war, the French Government 
had to solve the serious problem involved in replacing this source of manpower, 
since to withdraw it all at once might cause a serious shock to the national economy. 
To overcome this risk the Government decided in April 1947 to allow German 
prisoners of war to remain in France as free workers, and to offer them a status 
as free workers which would place them on a footing of equality, as regards condi- 
tions of employment and residence, with foreign workers immigrating voluntarily 
into France.*? Rehabilitation as free workers was to be organised and carried out 
under the conditions described below. 


Categories of Prisoner Eligible. 

The right to remain as a free worker was offered to all German prisoners of 
war, including those in military camps or already being considered for repatriation, 
except for the following categories : 

prisoners known to be, or suspected of being, war criminals, members of the 
Waffen SS or proscribed units ; 





__7_A note on the introduction of the scheme appeared in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 334. 
* Circular M.O. 54/47 of 15 Apr. 1947. 
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prisoners having belonged to the upper ranks of the Nazi Party, from blockleiter 


upwards ; 

prisoners having served, or at present serving, a sentence at law, or under 
preventive arrest ; 

prisoners being active-service officers. 


Conditions Governing the Status of Free Worker. 

Contract of employment. Any prisoner accepted as a free worker may sign a 
contract of employment either with his present employer or with another employer 
approved by the Ministry of Labour. The contract may be valid for a maximum 
period of twelve months, and on expiry may be renewed by agreement between the 
worker and his employer. If he so desires, a German worker may change his 
employer, but must remain in the same occupation. 

If any dispute arises between employer and employed concerning the application 
of the contract ‘of employment, the dispute is to be notified immediately to the 
Director of Labour and Manpower of the department concerned. If the difference 
cannot be settled out of court, the worker may take his case before the appropriate 
court of law. If the contract is terminated by the fault of the employer, the worker 
may, if he so desires, be reinstated with another employer in the same occupation. 


Equality of treatment as regards conditions of employment. Prisoners who become 
free workers will enjoy the following rights and privileges : 

(1) wage-rates equal to those received by a French worker in the same occu- 
pational category and region as those mentioned in the contract of employment ; 

(2) working hours equal to those of French workers of the same category 
working in the same undertaking; French regulations concerning payment for 
overtime, night-work and work done on holidays are to apply to prisoners of war 
who become free workers ; 

(3) enjoyment of benefits under all French social legislation under the condi- 
tions specified for foreign workers, e.g. social insurance, accident compensation, 


holidays with pay, etc. 


Protection of labour and the right to organise. The services responsible for super- 
vising conditions of employment will protect ex-prisoners of war who have become 
free workers in the same way as French workers. Free workers may also be pro- 
tected and their interests upheld by the French trade unions which they are entitled 
to join. 

The International Red Cross will continue to act as the protecting power in 
defending the interests of prisoners of war who become free workers. 


Miscellaneous provisions. On signature of the contract, the prisoner’s clothes 
will be exchanged free of charge for civilian clothing. He will also be given the 
same ration documents as French workers in the category concerned. 

A worker who wishes to bring his family to France must apply to the French 
authorities, who will make their decision according to the availability of housing. 
The worker’s wife and children will enjoy the same rights to family allowances 
as are granted under French legislation to foreign workers. 

In view of the long period of captivity, a first holiday is to be given to every 
German worker as soon as possible after the signature of his contract. 


Method of Application.* 

Prisoners were given instructions in German and a form on which to declare 
their option. A period of three months from receipt of the instructions was allowed 
so that prisoners could make a reasoned decision and if necessary consult their 
families in Germany. 

The Director of Labour and Manpower of the department, to whom the pri- 
soners’ replies are to be sent, is responsible for analysing them and preparing 
monthly statistics of requests to become free workers for submission to the Direc- 
torate-General of Labour. In the light of these reports the Minister of Labour 
declares the number of prisoners to be accepted in each department. 





1 See Circular M.O. 91/47 of 24 June 1947, 
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The Director of Labour in the department prepares a report on each application 
received and submits them to a screening committee appointed and convened by 
himself. In addition to the Director of Labour as chairman, the committee is 
composed of a representative of the Prefect ; the camp commander or commanders, 
or their representatives ; a representative of the Directorate of Population of the 
department ; a representative of the Divisional Medical Inspector or the Director 
of Health of the department ; an engineer from the Department of Mines, an agri- 
cultural inspector or a labour inspector according as the cases for discussion concern 
mining, agriculture or general industry ; three representatives of workers’ orga- 
nisations with three substitutes ; and three representatives of employers’ orga- 
nisations with three substitutes. 

This Committee has sole authority to accept or refuse applications, subject 
however to the results of the medical examination which must be passed by every 
candidate accepted. The medical examination is to be specially thorough, so as to 
prevent workers being selected who lack the physical ability required by the work 
in question, and to reject those with contagious or chronic diseases which might 
be a social danger. 

The Director of Labour and Manpower is to study possible employment openings 
in the department, having regard to the general labour situation, for prisoners of 
war who have become free workers and can no longer remain with their present 
employer either because the latter is unwilling to keep them, or because they have 
chosen another occupation or do not wish to remain with him. 


Practical Results. 


Acceptance of prisoners as free workers has been held up in a number of depart- 
ments owing to difficulties in connection with the organisation of medical examin- 
ations. In a circular of 24 June 1947 * the Minister of Labour stated that medical 
examinations were to be paid for at the rate established for doctors employed by 
the labour inspection service, but in certain departments doctors refused to give 
examinations on the grounds that the remuneration was inadequate. In order 
not to compromise the success of the whole scheme, the Minister of Labour agreed 
that the fee charged for medical examination might be higher, but specified that 
any excess over the rate fixed in the circular of 24 June 1947 was to be borne by 
the employer.?. The Directors of Manpower and Labour were also authorised to 
accept prisoners as free workers forthwith, provided that medical examinations 
were subsequently arranged and the results made known within 45 days of the 


date of signing the contract.® 
The table below shows the rate at which free workers have been accepted. 





Number Number 
opting accepted 





15 September 1947 94,629 30,264 } 
15 November 1947 118,045 83,197 ? 


15 December 1947 ee 121,896 95,776 * 


29 February 1948 123,147 116,447 ¢ 

















1 Circular M.O. 142/47 of 8 Oct. 1947. 
® Circular M.O. 176/47 of 15 Dec. 1947. 
* Circular M.O. 17/48 of 26 Jan. 1948. 
* Circular M.O. 57/48 of 5 Apr. 1948. 





1 Circular M.O. 91/47 of 24 June 1947. 
® Circular M.O. 128/47 of 4 Sept. 1947. 
* Circular M.O. 130/47 of 10 Sept. 1947. 
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By 1 February 1948 the number of prisoners who had become free workers was 
as shown in the following table * : 





Number Number 


Activities opting accepted 





19,971 17,457 

1,687 1,482 
Agriculture 64,241 59,853 
Building and public works 11,272 9,942 


Iron, steel and metals ........ 10,840 9,912 





Textiles 1,547 1,234 


11,960 10,616 





121,518 110,496 














MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN BULGARIA 


Recent steps taken by the Bulgarian Government for the solu- 


tion of manpower problems are summarised below. 


ORGANISATION OF MANPOWER 


On 9 February 1948 an Order was issued in Bulgaria concerning 
the recruitment and employment of manpower and vocational 
training. 


Recruitment of Manpower. 


Under the provisions of the Order the labour inspector must find out the 
number of workers available or already employed in his district. The number of 
workers employed in mines, tobacco manufacture and building will be assessed 
by means of forms to be filled in by the workers. In other undertakings returns 
will be made each quarter of the number of workers employed. 

The number of workers available will be established on the basis of requests 
for employment by registered unemployed workers and information given at the 
end of each school year to labour inspectors by the councils of the communes 
and the vocational training schools. The vocational training schools will indicate 
the number of students who have completed the course. 


Employment of Manpower. 

Workers will be employed according to the priority shown in the various 
Decrees on the subject. 

When, within a given district, there is insufficient labour available, the labour 
inspector must immediately inform the Labour Directorate, which will take the 
necessary measures for the despatch of available workers from another district. 





1 Bulletin d’information et de documentation professionelles No. 4, 1 Mar. 1940. 
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Vocational Training. 


When the requirements of skilled manpower within the district of a given 
inspectorate cannot be satisfied by the available labour in that district or in other 
districts, vocational training courses are to be organised for unemployed workers 
who are unskilled or skilled in an occupation different from the required one. 

These courses are not intended solely for the unemployed but also for novices 
and workers already in employment whose qualifications can be improved. 

Labour inspectors, with the assistance of the trade union councils and of the 
occupational committees in the production group which requires the manpower, 
together with the local young workers’ committees, are to decide when courses 
in vocational training and retraining are to be started in the branch of industry 
concerned. 

The curricula and duration of the various training courses are laid down by 
the Department of Schools and Vocational Training at the Ministry of Industry 
and Trades, and this department is also entrusted with the duty of appointing 
directors and lecturers for the courses. In agreement with the trade union councils 
concerned, labour inspectors may submit candidates for such posts, but the final 
choice belongs to the Department of Schools and Vocational Training. 

The courses are organised in undertakings or groups of undertakings, in tech- 
nical or industrial schools, or in any other appropriate place. 

The number of candidates for the courses is fixed by the labour inspectors in 
collaboration with the workers’ occupational organisations concerned and the 
local young workers’ committees. Candidates for the courses of training must 
undergo a preliminary medical examination. 

Those taking the courses who are entitled to unemployment allowance preserve 
this right until the expiry of the allowance. Those who have without good reason 
failed to follow the courses regularly are dismissed after three days of absence 
and deprived for six months of the rights conferred on them by the Act concerning 
employment and unemployment insurance. 


General Provisions. 


The provisions of the Decree are applicable to all establishments, undertakings, 
etc., which employ manpower, and to all public establishments which take part in 
the recruitment, employment and vocational training of manpower. Manpower 
includes all persons of 14 years and over who do or may be called upon to do manual 
or intellectual work. 


The following bodies are responsible for the recruitment, employment and 
vocational training of manpower : 

(a) labour inspectorates, which must keep up to date the registration of 
undertakings and workers ; they must also draw up statistics concerning manpower 
movements ; 


(b) the councils of the communes, which must hold at the disposal of labour 
inspectors all information concerning the recruitment, employment and training 
of manpower ; 


(c) vocational schools, which at the end of each school year must report to 
the labour inspectors all information concerning pupils who have finished their 
training ; 

(d) undertakings, which, within the time limits provided for by the Act on 
employment and unemployment insurance, must supply data concerning the 
recruitment and employment of workers. 


In accordance with certain provisions of the Act concerning employment and 
unemployment insurance, civil servants and the staff of various establishments, 
undertakings, etc., apart from their responsibility for the non-fulfilment of their 
obligations, supposing they have not fulfilled them, are also responsible for the 
non-fulfilment of obligations arising out of the economic plan.? 





? Drjaven Vestnik, 13 Feb. 1948. 
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MANPOWER IN NATIONALISED UNDERTAKINGS 


One of the first duties of the Bulgarian Ministry of Labour and 
Social Assistance in 1948 is to ensure that the necessary manpower 
is available for nationalised undertakings by engaging all unemployed 
persons. 


One purpose of this measure is to bring back the unemployed into the labour 
market. Courses of vocational training and retraining will be organised for 
apprentices, unemployed persons and workers whose qualifications are not 
important to the national economy. Measures are also contemplated for organising 
about 120 training courses and between 20 and 30 special schools in factories. 
Training will also be given to agricultural.and home workers. 


MOBILISATION OF BUILDING WORKERS 


The Minister of Labour and Social Assistance has drawn up 
supplementary instructions for labour inspectors concerning the 
placing of workers in the building trades in Bulgaria. 


The workers must be set to work only on such building work as is provided 
for in the economic plan ', the organisers of which have sent in a written demand 
for manpower. Workers already employed in building work not provided for in 
the economic plan will be taken away from the work, and the authorities of the 
communes will inform the undertaking or the employer of the locality in which 
they will be placed, in accordance with the Order of the Council of Ministers. 

All building workers who are not yet registered must be registered by the 
labour inspectors, who will supply them with a work card. 

All employers and directors of undertakings must be informed that they may 


not engage building workers who are not supplied with work cards. Building 
workers who refuse the building work to which they are directed will be subject 
to the economic mobilisation of labour.* 


RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN WORKERS IN FRANCE 


In a circular to district officers of the Ministry dated 1 July 1948, 
the French Minister of Labour and Social Security indicates action 
to be taken to intensify the recruitment of female labour within 


the country. 


The circular points out that the success of the plan for the modernisation and 
equipment of French economy, known as the Monnet Plan, depends partly on the 
extent to which additional manpower can be found. The collective, organised 
immigration of foreign labour, which has long provided France with a large supply 
of manpower, is now proving somewhat difficult, and it is therefore necessary to 
intensify the recruitment of female labour, which the authors of the Monnet Plan 
indeed recommended on the basis of the experience of the war years, when the 
employment of women in certain new occupations—particularly the chemical 
industry and the handling of goods—enabled men to be put to other employment 
and a better use to be made of their work.*® 

The removal of the 10 per cent. downward differential from women’s wage 
rates, the circular continues, was one means of encouraging the employment of 
women. Women must now be given the same chances of promotion as men, parti- 





+ For a note on the Bulgarian Two-Year Plan, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 313. 

* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent at Sofia. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, pp. 549-555. 
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cularly by admission to the centres for rapid vocational training. Other action, 
too, is necessary, including the organisation of nurseries, and the expansion of 
welfare services, etc. ; the Ministry is making arrangements to this effect. 


Investigation of Demand and Supply. 

Moreover, in order to step up recruitment, the Minister recommends an 
extensive publicity scheme, based mainly on a thorough and exact knowledge of 
openings for female labour and of the available supply. 

Divisional inspectors and district directors of labour and manpower are there- 
fore requested to ask potential employers of female labour in their respective areas 
for the following information, to enable them to ascertain the approximate number 
and types of openings which may be expected : 

(a) new posts which could be taken by women ; 

(b) posts now held by men which could be taken by women ; 

(c) posts which require vocational training. 


The officials in question are required to establish contact with the big 
undertakings, and employers’ and workers’ organisations, and to place the question 
on the agenda of each district manpower commission in the near future. They are 
asked to show as much initiative as possible. The question of part-time work is 
also to be discussed with the above-mentioned bodies. 

A report providing the desired information on needs and available supplies of 
female labour in the various districts is required to reach the Minister within two 


months.! 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING IN AUSTRALIA 


Shortage of labour continues to be recorded in many branches 
of Australian industry. The number of ex-servicemen who have 
received training under the Australian Re-establishment and Employ- 


ment Act of 1945 ? has been announced. The scope of the Trades- 
men’s Rights Regulation Act of 1946 has been extended by the 
inclusion of the boot and shoe industry.*® 


VACANCIES IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


The Commonwealth Minister of Labour and National Service 
announced in April 1948 that Australian industry needed 15,000 
more metal tradesmen and 15,000 more women textile workers. 


The Minister stated that the number of vacant jobs at the end of February 1948 
had reached the record total of 95,100, including 36,800 for women workers. After 
the metal trades, the industries most in need of men were building and construction, 
primary industries, mining, wood and furniture, and clothing and textile trades.‘ 


THE RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING SCHEME 


The Commonwealth Minister for Post-War Reconstruction 
announced in November 1947 that on 26 September 1947 a total of 
245,239 ex-members of the services had been selected for training. 


Of this total, 30,361 were selected for university training, 209,643 for technical 
training, and 5,325 for rural training. On the same date 44,939 ex-members of 





1 MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL : Teztes officiels, sections 24-25, 1948, Circular M.O. 114/48 of 1 July 


1948, 
? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 516; Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, 

Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 130; and Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 325. 

* Idem., Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 130-131. 


* The Australian Worker, 14 Apr. 1948. 
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the services were awaiting the commencement of training. Of this number, 5,305 
were seeking university training, 36,793, technical training, and 2,841 rural 
training.* 

In a further statement in the House of Representatives, the Minister for Post- 
War Reconstruction indicated that on 31 October 1947, 11,691 trainees had been 
placed in the building industry, and 17,961 had begun training for the building 
trades since the commencement of the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training 
Scheme. He added that it had never been intended that all trainees should be 
trained at one time. The training rate must be geared to the capacity of industry 
to absorb partly trained men whose proficiency at the time of placement is only 
40 per cent. He pointed out that the number of men in the building industry 
was sufficient to handle all building activity for which there were materials.* 


AMENDMENT OF TRADESMEN’S RIGHTS REGULATION ACT 


An Act, No. 72 of 1947, to amend the Commonwealth Tradesmen’s 
Rights Regulation Act of 1946, was assented to on 4 December 1947. 


The purpose of the amendment is to extend the principal provisions of the 
Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act, 1946 * to the trades in the boot, shoe, sandal 
and slipper manufacturing industry which were subject to the National Security 
(Boot Trades Dilution) Regulations.‘ 

In explaining the proposal to the House of Representatives, the Minister for 
Labour and National Service recalled the explanation that he had given in 
July 1946, when the Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Bill had been introduced, 
concerning the agreements made during the war by the Australian Government 
and representatives of the employers and unions, whereby existing trade customs 
and practices in the skilled engineering trades were relaxed to enable semi-skilled 
and partly trained workers to perform work normally performed by fully qualified 
tradesmen. In addition to the dilution regulations in the engineering trades, the 
Australian Government in June 1942, after negotiations with representatives 
of the employers’ and boot trades’ unions had established a dilution scheme for 
the boot and shoe manufacturing industry. 

When the Government was negotiating with the parties concerning the liquida- 
tion of the various wartime dilution arrangements, the representatives of the 
boot and shoe manufacturing industry arranged to have further discussions con- 
cerning the future of this particular scheme, as their post-war problems arising 
from the operation of the national security regulations were not affected by the 
trade training and experience which men had received while serving in the Forces. 
It was for this reason that the boot trades had not initially been covered by the 
Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act. 

Discussions have since been completed by the Government with the representa- 
tives of the employers and unions concerning the restoration of normal trade 
practices. The provisions in the new Act were supported by both the employers 
and the unions in the industry. The Act provides that recognised tradesmen 
in boot trades should be entitled to the same priority in employment in their 
trades as recognised engineering tradesmen receive in the engineering trades. An 
employer may not employ on tradesmen’s work a person other than a recognised 
tradesman if a competent recognised tradesman is available and offers himself 
for employment. In the case of dismissals or retrenchments, a recognised trades- 
man shall be the last to go unless a local boot trades committee otherwise per- 
mits, and subject to an employer exercising his award rights regarding summary 
dismissal. The Act also provides for ex-servicemen to qualify as recognised trades- 





1 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, 4 Nov. 
1947, p. 1686. 

*? Idem, 19 Feb. 1948, p. 125. 

* Act No. 1 of 1946. 

* These regulations are repealed by the Act. 
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men by a probationary period of training in employment under the supervision 
of a local boot trades committee. Probationary tradesmen receive the full trades- 
men’s rate of pay during their probationary period. 

The scheme is supervised by a central boot trades committee composed of 
a representative of the Minister, two representatives of the employers, and two 
representatives of the employees, and by local committees, similarly composed, 
for each State. 


REHABILITATION OF EX-SERVICEMEN IN CHINA 


GRANT OF Farm LAND TO “ HONOURED SOLDIERS ” 


The Government of China, on 7 January 1948, promulgated 
Regulations governing the granting of farm land to “ honoured 
soldiers ”, as a further step towards the rehabilitation of wounded 
and disabled ex-servicemen in agricultural undertakings. The 
regulations came into force on the date of promulgation. 


Qualifications. 

The Regulations apply to all “ honoured soldiers”, who are defined as ex- 
servicemen who have suffered wounds or disability while fighting and have been 
certified accordingly by the Ministry of National Defence. They must also be 
fit and willing to engage in agricultural undertakings. To qualify for grants of 
land, the applicants must possess sufficient physical strength to do the necessary 
work and must be able to farm independently. 


Source of Land. 


Farm land to be granted is obtained from the following sources: (1) public 
land already cultivated by the ex-servicemen concerned ; (2) arable public waste 
land ; (3) arable waste land contributed by private individuals ; (4) land con- 
fisecated from the enemy or from collaborators with the enemy ; and (5) privately 
owned arable waste land appropriated according to law. 


Allotment of Land. 


Every qualified soldier is entitled to one unit of land, the size to be determined 
by local conditions. Each unit, however, must be of sufficient size and productivity 
to ensure a livelihood for from five to eight persons. In the allotment of land 
preference is given to soldiers who were agricultural workers before enlistment, 
and account is taken in such cases of the length of previous experience and satis- 
factory records of work. In principle, applicants receive grants of land in the 
district where they were originally domiciled or in a district for which they have 
stated their preference. Should this not be possible, an allotment is made in an 
adjacent area. 

Ownership of land granted under these conditions is permanent, and the 
owner is issued a certificate of land ownership by the local land authorities. In 
the event of death, title to the land goes to the wife, if any, or to other lineal 
relatives of the soldier ; if there are no heirs, the farm becomes public property. 


Subsidiary Benefits. 

In order to encourage such farmers, tax exemption is granted on cultivated 
land for a period of three years, and on former waste land for from five to eight 
years after the first harvest. Recipients of land are further entitled to receive 
either the necessary farm equipment or a lump sum to be used for putting the farm 
into operation, and are also supplied with a certain amount of bedding and clothing. 
The competent authority will be responsible for the payment of loans contracted 





? COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: the Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act, No. 72 of 1947; 
and Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, 12 Nov. 1947, p. 1944. 
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by soldiers during the initial period of cultivation ; assistance is also provided 
for the reunion of members of the family. All officers and men settled in one 
locality, regardless of their rank or the number of dependants, will enjoy the same 
rights. Other benefits include discharge allowances, travelling expenses, and cash 
awards equivalent to three months’ pay for officers and six months’ pay for soldiers. 


Obligations. 

The grants of land are subject to the following conditions : division of the land 
unit is not permissible ; land, houses and farming implements received under 
such grants cannot be offered for sale, mortgage or lease ; farms are taxable after 
the expiration of the tax-free period ; and persons accepting the land must be 
demobilised. 

Settlers may use public ponds and waterways bordering their property, and 
are jointly responsible for their maintenance. Forests remain the common property 
of farmers in the region. 


Supervisory Officials. 

The Government proposes to appoint, within a period of three years, a corps 
of competent officials for the supervision and guidance of the agricultural work 
as well as the maintenance of health and public welfare of communities of 50 or 
more families. The duties of such officials will be supervision and direction in 
modern agricultural techniques, assistance in the organisation of producers’ and 
consumers’ co-operatives, completion of the construction of new villages, super- 
vision of community health, and general encouragement of a spirit of self-reliance 
and independence among the farmers.* 


MIGRATION 


ADMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


New MeExIcan-UNITED STATES AGREEMENT 


The Governments of Mexico and the United States have made 
a new agreement, dated 21 February 1948, to provide for the tempo- 
rary employment of Mexican agricultural workers in the United 
States and to permit the continuation in employment of several 
thousand Mexican workers already in the United States by virtue 
of arrangements made during 1947. 


Previous Agreements. 


The new agreement replaces the agreement first negotiated in August 1942 
and revised in April 1943, providing for the temporary migration of agricultural 
workers in connection with the wartime farm labour programme. A further 
agreement had been negotiated in 1947 which, for the first time, included both 
the conditions under which Mexican agricultural workers might be recruited for 
temporary employment in the United States and measures for preventing illegal 
entry of Mexican workers. The present agreement includes recommendations as 
to methods for co-operation to prevent such illegal entry and to ensure prompt 





1 Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0. 
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repatriation of Mexican workers illegally in the United States, and in addition 
specifies the conditions and the form of individual contracts of employment in 
accordance with which Mexican workers may be employed temporarily in the 
United States.1 


Provisions of the New Agreement. 


Although the general framework of the new agreement and of the attached 
individual work agreement, to apply to each Mexican worker entering the country, 
is basically the same as the wartime arrangements, certain changes have been 
made to take account of peacetime conditions in the United States and the 
practical experience gained under wartime arrangements. Certain of the more 
important of these changes are noted below. 


Administration. Under the wartime arrangements with respect to Mexican 
agricultural workers, the War Food Administrator (later, the Department of 
Agriculture) was considered the employer, and all individual contracts with the 
workers specified the obligations existing on the part of the Government acting 
as the employer. The War Food Administrator (later, the Department of Agri- 
culture) was also responsible for administering the agreements between the two 
Governments. Under the present agreement, the contracts, whether renewals or 
not, are to be on a direct worker and employer basis, with intervention by both 
the Mexican and United States Governments, who are responsible for ensuring 
that they are observed in the form specified in the agreement. Wherever the term 
“employer” is used, it refers to the owner or operator of an agricultural property 
in the United States or an association of such employers. 

The agreement is to be administered by the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor * and by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Justice. Agricultural employers who wish to contract Mexican 
agricultural workers, in accordance with the Agreement, must secure prior certifi- 
cation from the United States Employment Service that workers are not available 
in the United States at prevailing wage rates and must obtain a permit from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service authorising the bringing in of a specified 
number of workers. The appropriate authorities of the United States are to inform 
the Mexican authorities three months in advance of the number of workers who 
may be required for the following period and the Government of Mexico will make 
available the number compatible with the labour needs of the Republic of Mexico. 

Mexican consulates or their duly accredited representatives, in co-operation 
with the representatives of the United States Employment Service or the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, are to take measures of protection in the interests 
of Mexican workers on all questions affecting them. As under the wartime agree- 
ments, such officials are granted access by the employer to the place of employment 
when it is necessary not only for the protection of the worker but also for the 
maintenance of good relations between the employer and the worker. 

A new provision, in view of the fact that the worker is now contracted for 
directly by the employer, is that the United States Employment Service shall 
lend its good offices to the contracting parties with a view to obtaining full com- 
pliance with the terms of the agreement and the individual contract. The worker 
may request these good offices directly or through the Mexican Consul having 
jurisdiction in the place of employment. 


Information on employment. In order that the workers may have previous 
knowledge of the nature of the employment offered, the employer must furnish 
complete information at the contracting centres, with the assistance of the Mexican 





2 CL International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 519, for an analysis of the 
conditions set forth in the original Mexican-United States agreement of 1942 and certain altera- 
tions made in 1944 ; idem, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, pp. 609-631, “ Foreign Labour in the United 
States during the War” by Julia HENDERSON, fora comparative analysis of the various United 
States agreements for the temporary introduction of foreign workers, including an analysis of 
the provisions relating to Mexican agricultural and non-agricultural workers ; idem, Vol. LV, 
No. 5, May 1947, p. 444 and Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 74, for notes on the 1947 Agreement, 
a The United States Employment Service is now a department of the Federal Security 

gency. 
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authorities, concerning the name and address of the employer, climate in the place 
of employment, remuneration and all other pertinent data. Much of the information 
to be given is similar to that in the wartime agreements except that responsibility is 
placed directly upon the employer. 


Conditions of work. One substantial change in the new agreement is that in 
view of the present situation in the United States, under which the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor cannot fix a weekly minimum wage rate, as was done during the 
war, no fixed minimum wage is included in the agreement. However, the Depart- 
ment of Labor will use its good offices to enable Mexican workers to obtain “ maxi- 
mum employment and wage rates”. In each case, the individual work agreement 
will state the wages to be paid and provide that they are “ the same as those paid 
for similar work to domestic agricultural workers in the respective regions of 
destination, other work conditions being the same. Wages for piece work shall be 
fixed in such form as to permit a worker of average ability to earn the prevailing 
wage. The Mexican worker in no case shall receive payment inferior to that which 
he would earn under the hourly rate stipulated in his individual work agreement 
which shall be fixed taking into consideration the cost of living in the United 
States at the time of contracting ”.! 

Other provisions, concerning hours of work and guarantees by the employer 
that the worker shall be given the opportunity for employment for three quarters 
of the work days of the total period during which the individual work agreement is 
in effect, remain substantially the same as under the wartime arrangements. 

Provisions concerning non-discrimination in employment, savings funds, any 
deductions permitted from the wages, payment of transport, the furnishing of 
lodgings without cost, and similar matters, are carried over from the earlier arrange- 
ments except for the substitution, in some instances, of the employer for the 
United States Government as the body responsible for meeting costs and providing 
guarantees. In this connection it may be noted that in no circumstances may 
deductions be made from the wages of the worker for payment of any social 
security fees. 


Workers’ families. Under the wartime agreements provision was made for the 
transport and subsistence of a worker’s family and special provisions were made 
for the protection and education of his children. However, by tacit consent of the 
two Governments, no families were transported under the agreement. 

Under the new agreement, by contrast, it is specifically stated that the officials 
of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Department of Labor 
shall not aid in the contracting of workers who are accompanied by their families 
and a statement is included in the individual work agreement that in no case will 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service and the U.S. Employment 
Service provide for the contracting of workers who are accpmpanied by their 
families. 


Health and related matters. Various provisions concerning guarantees in case 
of occupational diseases and accidents, the provision of medical care and similar 
matters are specified in the new agreement in substantially the same form as in 
the wartime agreements.* 


MIGRATION OF CHINESE NATIONALS 


On 17 March 1948 the Overseas Affairs Commission of the 
National Government of China revised the Regulations concerning 





1 The wartime agreements guaranteeing “ prevailing wages” also established minimum 
rates for such wages, including a minimum rate of 30 cents per hour in agriculture. Cf. “ Foreign 
Labour in the United States during the War”, op. cit., for further details. 


* DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Press Release No. 152, 26 Feb. 1948. 
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Chinese nationals going abroad or returning to China, which had 
been in force since their promulgation on 7 October 1946. 


The revised Regulations set forth the conditions which must be fulfilled by a 
Chinese national who wishes to go abroad : he must be able to earn a living, must 
have a satisfactory reason for leaving the country and must fulfil the requirements 
of the law. Chinese nationals who have returned from overseas and wish to go 
abroad again are allowed to do so provided they possess the necessary documents. 
Persons falling into any of the following categories are, however, prohibited from 
leaving the country: persons convicted in a court of law, or deprived of civil 
rights and not having had such rights restored, or subject to conscription for military 
service, or suffering from contagious diseases, or addicted to drugs, or conducting 
unlawful or immoral business ; and children travelling unaccompanied by relatives 
or guardians. 

Persons wishing to go abroad must apply to a local branch office of the Overseas 
Affairs Commission for permits, against which passports will be issued by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the booking of passages authorised by the Overseas 
Affairs Commission or its authorised agencies. The Regulations require all persons 
leaving the country to depart from ports specified by the Commission and to 
register with the appropriate Chinese Consulate on arrival in a foreign country. 

Persons returning to China must register before departure with a Chinese 
Consulate or an authorised agency in order to obtain the necessary certificates or 
passports. On arrival in China, they must again report to a branch office or bureau 
of the Commission, where they will be given registration certificates. Only those 
persons who have duly registered will be entitled to apply to these agencies for 
assistance and advice.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN FIJI AND THE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLAND 


New and comprehensive labour legislation has been enacted 
recently in Fiji and in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 
The Fiji Labour Ordinance of 1947 was assented to on 1 August 
1947. The British Solomon Islands Labour Regulation of 1947, 
which is based on the Fiji Ordinance and is almost identical with it, 
was issued also on 1 August 1947.? 


In Fiji, provisions relating to labour were to be found in a number of Ordinances 
dating back to the Apprentices Ordinance of 1887 ; all these provisions are now 
incorporated in one Ordinance and brought into line with modern conceptions. 
One of the principal objects of the new legislation in both territories was stated 
to be to give effect to the various recommendations of the international labour 
Conventions adopted, particularly the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Conven- 





1 Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0. 

* A draft Labour Regulation was submitted to the British Solomon Islands Advisory 
Council in October 1945 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, 
p. 220), but the text was subsequently redrafted after an examination of the new Fiji Labour 
Ordinance. 
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tion, 1936 ; the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 ; and the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. In the case 
of the Fiji Labour Ordinance, it was also stated that it was desired to give effect, 
as far as practicable, to the international labour Recommendations of Philadelphia 
and Paris in 1944 and 1945 regarding minimum standards of social policy in 
dependent territories. 

In the Fiji Labour Ordinance and the Solomon Islands Labour Regulation 
there are similar provisions concerning labour administration and inspection ; 
wages ; recruiting ; contracts of employment; forced labour; employment of 
women, children and young persons ; apprentices ; and medical care for workers. 
The Solomon Islands Labour Regulation lays down, in addition, rules for the 
conveyance of Native workers by sea ; the care of Native workers and their depend- 
ants ; hours of work, weekly rest and paid holidays, subjects which in the Fiji 
Labour Ordinance are left for possible regulation by the Governor in Council 
with the approval of the Legislative Council. In both cases the general provisions 
of the legislation apply to manual workers, whether Native or not, with the excep- 
tion of the section dealing with recruiting, contracts of employment, and, in the 
Solomon Islands, the conveyance of Native workers by sea and the care of Native 
workers. These sections deal with Native workers only. 


Labour Administration and Inspection. 


The Commissioner of Labour in Fiji, (or the Resident Commissioner in the 
British Solomon Islands) is to prepare statistics on labour conditions in the Colony, 
for which any employer may be required to provide information. The Commis- 
sioner and his staff have powers of entry and inspection for any place where workers 
are employed or housed. 


Protection of Wages. 


Wages are to be paid in legal tender, and the employer may not make deductions 
from the workers’ wages as a fine, or as interest on an advance of wages. He may 
not impose conditions on the expenditure of workers’ wages, or sell provisions or 
other articles to workers unless he has the written permission of the authorities. 
He may be required to keep a register of wage payments, and to issue to workers 
statements of such payments. 


Minimum Wages. 


If the Governor in Council (or the Resident Commissioner in the British Solomon 
Islands) decides that the minimum wage in any occupation is unreasonably low, 
he may by Order fix minimum wage rates for that occupation, either in the Colony 
generally, or in any area or district. Exemptions may be made for the employment, 
under certain conditions, of infirm or disabled persons at less than the fixed mini- 
mum wage, or for the fixing of a different rate by collective agreement. Advisory 
boards may be appointed when it is considered that they would be desirable to 
assist in determining fair minimum rates of wages. Where minimum rates are in 
force, an employer may not receive any premium from apprentices or learners in 
his employment, unless payment is made in accordance with an instrument of 
apprenticeship executed within three months of the commencement of employment. 


Recruiting. 

Section V of the Fiji Labour Ordinance and of the British Solomon Islands Labour 
Regulation give effect to the provisions of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers 
Convention, 1936. Licensed recruiting is allowed, but the welfare of the Native 
population is to be considered before permission is granted, and professional 
recruiting is forbidden unless it is with the written authorisation of a public depart- 
ment or of one or more specific employers or an organisation of employers. The 
British Solomon Islands Regulation lays down more detailed conditions which a 
district commissioner may impose on recruiting. Employers in both territories 
may recruit workers without a licence if they do not employ more than 25 workers, 
or if they are to be employed within the island of recruitment or within 25 miles 
of the place of recruitment, or if they are to be employed on personal or domestic 
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service or non-manual work. The minimum age at which a Native worker may be 
recruited is 18 ; Natives of 15 to 18 years of age may, however, be recruited for 
light work in the Colony with the consent of their parents or guardians. Other 
provisions relate to the medical examination of recruits and measures to ensure 
that they have not been subjected to pressure or recruited by misrepresentation 
or mistake ; and the regulation of advances against wages, which must not exceed 
the amount of one month’s wages. 


Contracts of Employment. 


The provisions of section VI of the Fiji Labour Ordinance and the British 
Solomon Islands Labour Regulation correspond in large measure to those of the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. They apply to 
manual workers, who may not be employed under contract for longer than one 
month, or under conditions which differ materially from those customary in the 
district of employment, unless the contract is in writing and attested by an author- 
ised officer. Medical examination before entering into a contract is compulsory, 
except for work in small agricultural undertakings or certain local employment. 
Natives of an apparent age of less than 18 years may not enter into a contract. 
The maximum length of a contract is one year. When a Native worker has been 
brought to his place of employment by the employer he has a right to repatriation 
when his contract expires. Disputes are referred to District Officers (in the British 
Solomon Islands to a Deputy Commissioner), who have powers to terminate 
written contracts, powers which are more usually exercised by the courts. A 
safeguard is, however, provided by appeal to a magistrate’s court, and it was 
considered by those who drafted the Fiji Bill that it was in accordance with the 
spirit of the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention that 
disputes as to the termination of contracts should be settled out of court if possible, 
and that if the provision was to be of any practical value, the powers should be 
exercised in the field and with the minimum of formality. 


Forced Labour. 


The use of forced or compulsory labour is prohibited under penalty of a fine 
of £50. The exceptions allowed are in accordance with article 2 of the Forced 
Labour Convention of 1930, namely, prison labour used under the supervision 
and control of a public authority ; work or service exacted in an emergency that 
would endanger the population ; communal work or service enacted under a Native 
regulation ; and work performed in accordance with Native law and custom after 
consultation with the community or its direct representatives. 


Employment of Women. 


The employment of women between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited, except in 
certain special cases, or where the night work is not prohibited by an international 
Convention applying to the Colony. Women workers are to be allowed three weeks 
leave before and three weeks after confinement, and during this time they are 
to be paid at least 25 per cent. of their wages. An employer must allow a woman 
worker who is nursing her child half an hour twice a day during her working hours 
for this purpose. He may not dismiss a woman worker who is on maternity leave, 
or who remains absent as a result of illness arising out of her pregnancy or confine- 
ment, until this period of absence has exceeded six weeks. 


Children and Young Persons. 


Children under the age of 12 may not be employed except on light agricultural 
or domestic work in which only members of the employers’ family are employed, 
or light agricultural work carried on collectively by the local community. For work 
in industrial undertakings or at sea the minimum age is 15, and for work under- 
ground in mines it is 16. Unless they are over 16 and have a medical certificate 
of fitness for the work, young people under the age of 18 may not be employed in 
the following occupations : mines ; as trimmers and stokers (on coastal vessels 
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they may be employed over the age of 16 if they have a medical certificate of 
fitness) ; or any other kind of work on a ship unless medically certified to be fit 
for such work. Employment of children and young persons under 18 between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited, but those over the age of 16 may work during 
these hours with the written permission of the Commissioner of Labour. Regulations 
are also laid down governing conditions of apprenticeship. 


Other Social Benefits. 

The Fiji Labour Ordinance and the British Solomon Islands Labour Regulation 
both lay down that an employer must ensure that his workers have proper medical 
care. In Fiji, the Governor in Council is empowered to make regulations, subject 
to the approval of the Legislative Council, concerning the workers’ housing, food 
and clothing where these are a part of the worker’s remuneration ; hours of work ; 
rest periods ; payment for overtime ; and holidays with pay. In the British Solomon 
Islands, more detailed provision concerning these matters is made in the Labour 


Regulation. 


Plantation Labour. 

In the British Solomon Islands Regulation, rules are laid down concerning the 
provision of rations, bedding and clothing, water, sanitary arrangements and 
housing for workers and their dependants, as well as medical care when they are 
sick. Employers of more than five but less than 100 workers must maintain a 
sickroom, and those with more than 100 workers on one or more plantations in 
the same locality must have a full-time medical practitioner or assistant. 


Hours of Work and Weekly Rest. 

A worker may not be required to work between sunset and sunrise, on Sundays 
and public holidays, or after 12 noon on Saturdays. He must not work longer than 
nine hours in any one day, and must have a rest period of at least two consecutive 
hours between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Exceptions are permitted in domestic service, 
the care of grounds, the drying of copra, the loading and unloading of ships, or 
in work done in an emergency or approved by the Resident Commissioner. No 
worker may be required to work for more than 50 hours in a week of seven days. 
A worker who consents to work outside the stipulated hours or on holidays is 


entitled to overtime pay. 


Conveyance of Native Workers by Sea. 
A licence is required for the conveyance by sea of Native workers engaged 
on a written contract of employment.* 


NEw LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE SEYCHELLES 


In the Seychelles, Labour Ordinances Nos. 13 and 14 of 1947, 
concerning Mahé and the Outlying Islands respectively, came into 
force on 29 December 1947. 


Mahé. 
The law relating to the employment of “ servants ’—defined as “ any person 


employed or engaged by an employer ”—has hitherto been contained in a number 
of Ordinances dating as far back as 1878. These Ordinances were designed primarily 
to control the employment of workers under a written contract of service when 
they lived and worked on big estates in camps with their families. Written contracts 
are nowadays practically never resorted to, and employers do not house or feed 
workers employed on monthly verbal contracts only. 









1 CoLtony or Fist: Labour Ordinance, 1947 (Ne. 23 of 1947) ; and Britisn SOLOMON ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE : Labour Regulation, 1947 (No. 5 of 1947). 
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Contracts of employment. The new Regulation recognises four types of contract : 

(a) written contracts for work performed in the Colony; the maximum term 
of these contracts is three years ; 

(b) verbal contracts for work performed in the Colony ; such contracts are 
valid for one month only ; 


(c) written or verbal contracts to perform specified work irrespective of the 
time taken, i.e., piecework ; 

(d) foreign contracts, i.e., a written contract for work performed outside or 
partly outside the Colony ; the maximum term for such contracts is two years. 


Every contract for a period exceeding one month must be in writing and entered 
into before a public officer. A verbal monthly contract is automatically renewed 
at the end of the month for another month, unless 15 days’ notice is given by one 
party to the other. 


Abolition of penal sanctions. All penal sanctions for breaches of contract by 
workers (“servants ”) are abolished. 


Employment of juveniles. No juvenile under the age of 12 years may be employed. 
A juvenile between the age of 10 and 12 years may be employed at the same place 
of employment as his parent or guardian. A juvenile between the age of 12 and 16 
years of age may make a contract with the consent of his parent or guardian. 
The maximum term of the contract is 12 months. A person of over 16 years is 
free to enter into a contract of employment independently. 


Wages. Wages must be paid in cash. An advance not exceeding two months’ 
wages may be made on engagement. Responsibility for housing and feeding a 
worker is laid on the employer except where it is expressly otherwise agreed. This 
responsibility does not apply to verbal engagements unless by specific agreement. 


Other social benefits. All workers, except domestic workers, must be free on 


Sundays and estate holidays. If a worker falls ill, the employer is to provide 
medical facilities. Moreover, the Governor in Executive Council is empowered to 
make regulations relating to housing, the care of sick and injured workers, work 
books, classes of employment in which juveniles may or may not be employed, 
hours of work, and rates of pay for overtime work. 


Labour administration. The labour officer has the power to examine any labour 
encampment and inspect food provided for the workers, to terminate any contract, 
and to condemn any labour encampment, building, etc. He may establish proceed- 
ings against employers. The Governor in Executive Council may appoint a board 
consisting of such members as he thinks fit for the purpose of advising on all 
matters connected with labour. 


Outlying Islands. 


Many of the workers employed in the Outlying Islands are recruited in Mahé. 
The differences between the labour legislation in Mahé and that of these Islands 
are as follows. 

In the Outlying Islands, contracts of employment are always written ; they 
have a maximum term of two years. When a worker who has entered into a contract 
refuses, without sufficient cause, to embark in the vessel provided to take him to 
the place of employment, his employer may, with or without the assistance of the 
police, convey him on board the vessel ; provided, however, that if the worker so 
requires he shall first be taken before the competent court. Every employer is to 
construct a hospital on every island on which workers are employed. The worker is 
entitled to be accompanied by his family. On the termination of the contract the 
worker and his family are to be returned to Mahé at the expense of the employer. 
The employer is bound to pay the passage to Mahé of any woman who requests 
such passage on the ground that she is pregnant. The maximum hours of work 
per day are eight. Every employer is to construct a prison on every island and, in 
the absence of the Justice of the Peace, the employer has the power to punish 
workers for certain minor offences, ¢.g., abusive language, breach of the peace 
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and disturbance. Every such punishment must be entered in a special book and 
reported to the Justice of the Peace on his next visit. 


Shops. Every employer is to keep a shop on every island in which he employs 
workers. The following rules will apply to the sale of goods : 


(a) the prices of the goods are not to exceed by more than 10 per cent. the 
price of similar goods in Mahé ; 


(b) no goods are to be sold on credit to any worker for any amount exceeding 
two thirds of his monthly wages ; 


(c) all goods sold on credit are to be entered in a separate book ; 
(d) in no case are goods to be given to a worker in lieu of wages. 


WAGE REGULATION IN JAPAN 


Under the Japanese Cabinet Order No. 175, which came into 
force on 1 September 1947, central, local and special wage com- 
mittees have been established to deal with matters concerning 
minimum wages. 


Scope. 

While the central wage committees deal with matters concerning the minimum 
wages of workers who are engaged in undertakings or occupations which relate 
to the district under the jurisdiction of two or more prefectural labour standard 
offices, the responsibility of local wage committees is confined to the district under 
the jurisdiction of one prefectural labour standard office. The special wage com- 
mittees, which are part of the central and local wage committees, investigate 
matters concerning a particular undertaking or occupation ; each advises the wage 
committee of which it forms part. 


Appointment. 

Members of wage committees and their special committees are appointed by 
the Labour Minister in the case of central wage committees and their special 
committees, and by the chief of the prefectural labour standard office concerned 
in the case of local wage committees and their special committees. However, 
special committees are created and—when they have fulfilled their function— 
dissolved by decision of the wage committees. Wage committee members hold 
office for one year. If any member of a special wage committee is elected to the 
House of Representatives, or if he is unable to attend committee meetings, or if 
he frequently violates committee rules (and if all other members approve of his 
expulsion because of this), another member may be appointed, who will hold office 
for the remainder of the displaced member’s term. 


Size. 

Each central wage committee consists of 15 members ; local wage committees 
are to have 9 members; the membership of the special committees is not to 
exceed 9. 


Representation. 

Membership of the wage and special committees is to include representatives 
of workers and employers recommended to the appointing authority by trade 
unions and employers’ associations respectively, within one month of the authority’s 
request, and representatives of the public interest. If trade union and employers’ 
recommendations cannot be obtained, the appointing authority may ez officio 
appoint the committee members. 





2 Proclamations Nos. 12 and 13 of 1947, published in the Seychelles Government Gazette, 
Vol. LXXI, No. 65, 1947. 
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Where the investigations of a special committee relate to an occupation or 
undertaking in which the number of women among the workers exceeds one half, 
at least one member representing workers and one member representing the public 
interest on the special committee should be women. 


Quorum. 

Neither wage nor special committees can take decisions unless “ at least two 
thirds of the members or one third each of the members representing the employ- 
ers, workers and the public interest are present”. Decisions are to be made by 
majority vote of the members present, and when the vote is equally divided, the 
committee chairman—elected by the members from among the members represent- 
ing the public interest—is to make the decision. 


Secretariats. 

Technical advisers, secretaries and clerks may be attached to the wage com- 
mittees. Government officials concerned may attend meetings of either the wage 
or the special committees and express opinions with the permission of the chairman. 

Every individual having access, as a member, technical adviser, secretary or 
clerk, to secrets “ learnt in the course of his duty ” is enjoined to keep them. 


BUILDING WORKERS IN VENEZUELA 


Two COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED 


The Federation of Building Workers’ Unions of Venezuela has 
concluded collective agreements with the Building Employers’ 
Association of Venezuela and with the Ministry of Public 
Works. 


The Federation of Building Workers’ Unions comprises 27 unions in the various 
States of the Republic and has a membership of about 31,500. The Building 
Employers’ Association consists of 43 undertakings employing approximately 
8,500 workers. The number of building workers employed on public works is 
about 23,000. 


Agreement with Employers. 

In September 1947 the Federation concluded a collective agreement with the 
Building Employers’ Association of Venezuela, providing for the following improve- 
ments : increase of the average daily wage of unskilled workers from 8 to 10 bolivars, 
of skilled workers from 16 to 18 bolivars, and of specialised workers from 30 to 
35 bolivars ; recognition to be granted by the employers to three union delegates 
in each work-zone where the number of workers employed was 100 or over, or to 
one union delegate when the number was less than 100; payment of workers’ 
travelling expenses or, if no transport is available, provision of suitably equipped 
vehicles whenever work is performed at a distance from the nearest town ; workers 
to be provided with two suits of dungarees or overalls each year; granting of 
paid leave to workers who are trade union leaders to take part in national workers’ 
conventions or conferences ; and payment of overtime bonus at 40 per cent. of 
normal rates. 


Agreement with Ministry of Public Works. 


In April 1948 the Federation concluded a collective agreement with the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Public Works. The agreement is to be valid for three years 
and contains, among others, the following provisions : 


(a) in every construction work being or to be carried out by the Ministry of 
Public Works on Venezuelan territory and on which workers affiliated to the 





1 Japanese Official Gazette (Tokyo), 31 Aug. 1947. 
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Federation are employed, the works committee shall be recognised and its members 
shall enjoy the trade union rights envisaged by section 198 of the Labour Act; 


(b) workers employed on services involving work on sites a ta distance from any 
centre of population shall be provided with transport to and from the nearest 
centres of population at the commencement and end of each week’s work ; 


(c) the Ministry shall provide transport twice each month to enable workers 
to attend meetings of their union, it being understood that such meetings are to 
be held outside working hours ; 

(d) in the engagement of workers for work undertaken by the Ministry, not 
less than 80 per cent. of the workers shall be members of the appropriate union ; 


(e) the Ministry agrees to set up in each work-zone an arbitration board com- 
posed of three members, one appointed by each of the two sides and one by agree- 
ment between these two ; 

(f) workers shall make their services available at their respective tasks for 
48 hours each week ; such hours shall not be exceeded except in case of need as 
provided for by the Labour Act ; 


(g) the Ministry shall grant leave to members of the executive committee of 
the Federation of Building Workers’ Unions of Venezuela whenever they are 
required to attend meetings of the said body, such leave not to exceed 15 working 
days with pay ; 

(h) whenever work is undertaken by the Ministry in connection with any 
kind of construction project being carried out on Venezuelan territory, and special- 
ised workers employed under such contract are receiving lower wages than those 
paid to other specialised workers employed on the same project, the Ministry 
undertakes to increase their wages to correspond with those of workers performing 
similar tasks.! 


WORKERS’ WELFARE IN CHINA 


Information issued by the Chinese Ministry of Social Affairs, 
based on reports received from local authorities, shows that there 





No. of No. of No. of 
Welfare facilities mining industrial other 
undertakings undertakings undertakings | 





Ee a ee ee 77 1,039 33 
Dormitories. . . 85 1,063 34 
Housing for workers and their fami- 

Dt aMala ek a ae ewe a 49 531 12 
a 78 646 22 
Playgrounds. . . 42 | 401 8 
Extension schools for adult workers 28 297 | 6 
Schools for workers’ children. . . 48 238 é 
Washrooms. .. . -* 45 12 
Laundries and sewing ‘rooms. — 17 ¢ 4 
Hair-dressing rooms. ..... . | 50 
a 2 1 
Co-operative stores. . 2... 20 | 6 
Libraries. . . . 45 8 
Social insurance and saving schemes 5 2 
Recreation facilities. . . . of 47 11 
Consultation and writing rooms . 27 : 
Other facilities. ......../) 4 1 


























? Communication from the Federation of Building Workers’ Unions of Venezuela. 
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was a considerable increase in welfare facilities in undertakings 
during 1947.1 


The accompanying table gives the facilities available in 115 mining undertakings 
employing 225,938 workers ; 1,256 industrial establishments employing 333,355 
workers and 40 other concerns employing 5,571 workers. 

Machinery for the establishment and management of welfare facilities varies 
considerably in the different undertakings. In some cases welfare societies and 
committees have been set up in conformity with the regulations and are responsible 
for the administration of the welfare arrangements ; in others, where neither 
welfare societies nor committees have yet been constituted, this duty devolves 
on the competent division or department of the undertaking in question. The 
Ministry reports that out of a total of 1,411 undertakings, 235 have now established 
welfare societies and 203 have set up welfare committees ; in the remainder, welfare 
facilities are the responsibility of the division or department concerned.? 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


New Mississippi State Law 


On 13 April 1948 the State of Mississippi enacted its first law 
concerning workmen’s compensation. Each of the 48 States of the 
United States now has a workmen’s compensation law on its statute 
books, and such laws exist also in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Federal laws cover Government employees, private employees in 
the District of Columbia, and longshoremen and harbour workers. 


Provisions of the Mississippi Law. 

The new Mississippi law applies compulsorily to employers of eight or more 
persons. In case of disability, benefits are payable at a rate of 66°/, per cent. of 
average weekly wages for a maximum of 450 weeks. Minimum compensation 
of $7 weekly and a maximum of $25 weekly are prescribed. The waiting period is 
five days, but if disability lasts 14 or more days, benefit is payable from the date 
of disability. Provision is made for a “ second-injury ” fund to encourage the 
employment of handicapped workers, for unlimited medical care, and for double 
compensation for minors injured while illegally employed. 


Limitations in State Laws. 

Despite the fact that all jurisdictions of the United States now have workmen’s 
compensation laws, it has been estimated that scarcely one half of all American 
workers are covered against the risk of employment injury. This results from 





1 By regulations issued in January 1943, a workers’ welfare fund is required to be established 
in all factories, Government-owned as well as private ; cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, 
No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 477. For an account of the working in 1946 of the regulations, cf. idem, 
Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 616. 

? Ministry oF Sociat Arratrs: Statistics of Social Welfare, 1947 (Nanking, 1947). 
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various coverage limitations in the laws as well as from the fact that many States 
have optional rather than compulsory schemes. Relatively few agricultural or 
domestic workers are covered. The number of States which provide no coverage 
for occupational diseases, though gradually decreasing, is still large. Nevertheless, 
great progress has been made in the United States in the protection of workers 
against employment-injury hazards since the State of New York passed the first 
law of this type in the United States in 1910.1 


MEDICAL CARE FOR INDIAN TEA PLANTATION LABOUR 


Report oF Deputy DrrecTor-GENERAL OF HEALTH SERVICES 


The first tripartite Tea Plantation Labour Conference, held at New 
Delhi on 8 to 9 January 1947 ?, agreed that the employers should 
submit their proposals concerning the provision of medical services 
on tea plantations to the Central Government, through their respec- 
tive provincial Governments, and that the matter should be discussed 
again at the next Conference.* Following this decision the Govern- 
ment of India appointed the Deputy Director-General of Health 
Services (Social Insurance) to visit tea plantations and consult with 
provincial Governments and employers’ associations on methods of 
providing care. After a tour of the three main tea-growing areas, 
Assam, Bengal, and South India, and discussions with provincial 
Governments and employers’ associations, the Deputy Director- 
General prepared a report recommending standards of medical care 
for tea plantations. 


General Health Conditions on Tea Plantations. 


Health conditions prevailing among all tea plantation labour are very poor, 
particularly in the tea gardens of Assam. The main causes of ill-health were found 
to be malnutrition, impure water supply, lack of proper conservancy, and poor 
housing, while the most prevalent diseases were malaria, bowel diseases, anaemia, 
kala-azar and tuberculosis. 


Recommended Standards of Medical Care. 


Garden hospitals. A universal system of well equipped and well staffed garden 
hospitals functioning both as health and treatment centres is recommended as 
the first and most essential step. 

Taking into consideration that the present abnormal difficulties created by 
the war are not likely to exist very much longer, that the more extensive use of 
D.D.T. and paludrine will probably reduce the incidence of malaria, and that regula- 
tions should prescribe only the absolute minimum standards, the report suggests 
that such garden hospitals should provide 10 effective hospital beds per 1,000 
population. 

Where a garden is not large enough to maintain a hospital of its own, it should 
combine with neighbouring gardens. The report stresses the necessity of some 
degree of latitude in any regulations prescribing the provision of garden hospital 
beds, so long as each garden is required to have a hospital meeting the prescribed 
requirements on its own land, or a lien on hospital beds in any neighbouring 
hospital. It is also recommended that the larger combined garden hospitals should 
maintain a motor ambulance. 





2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Labor, BuREAU OF LABorR STANDARDS: Legislative Report No. 6,193. 
? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 188. 
* See above, p. 215. 
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The provision of garden hospitals is likely to be most difficult in the District 
of Darjeeling, where the tea gardens are small and communications are extremely 
difficult. The report suggests that a comprehensive plan should be formulated by 
one or two full-time administrative medical officers. 

Where small isolated gardens exist and it is difficult for them to combine with 
any other garden, it is suggested that they maintain a dispensary with up to five 
detention beds under the care of a qualified compounder, but supervised and 
visited by the nearest garden doctor. It is suggested that gardens with a total 
resident population of less than 50 should be exempted from the scope of any 
future scheme. 

Garden hospitals should be able to deal with out-patients and to treat in-patients 
not requiring any elaborate diagnosis or treatment. Provision should also be made 
for the treatment of infectious cases, for midwifery and pre-natal and post-natal 
care, and for infant and child welfare. The hospitals should, moreover, serve as a 
health centre for the area. 

The report points out that in the construction of hospitals adequate consider- 
ation is seldom given to the shape and layout of wards. Considerable economy 
of space and money could be achieved by giving due attention to this aspect and 
to the choice of construction materials available. 

The report recommends that each garden hospital should be in the care of a 
registered medical practitioner, and that there should be one such doctor to not 
more than 2,500 of the total population. There should also be one nursing attendant 
per 1,000 of total population and one trained dai or midwife for each 2,500 of 
population. Each garden hospital should have a qualified compounder, and an 
anti-malaria assistant, while sanitary inspectors and laboratory assistants should 
be provided for larger areas. 


Group or central hospitals. The report comes to the conclusion that group 
hospitals capable of providing specialised treatment are a secondary problem, 
since the majority of cases on tea plantations require only elementary treatment. 
Any scheme for group hospitals should be elastic and correlated with the topo- 
graphical features and population density of the various areas. The report recom- 
mends that the bed/population ratio should be three per 1,000, on the assumption 
that admission would be restricted to cases which could not be dealt with in ordinary 
garden hospitals. Group hospitals should be staffed by experienced and specialised 
medical and surgical staff and skilled nurses, and each group hospital should 
maintain a properly equipped motor ambulance. 

Detailed suggestions are made for the equipment of both garden and group 
hospitals and it is recommended that central laboratories and medical stores 
should be established as soon as possible. 


Estimated Annual Cost. 


It is estimated that a suitable garden hospital for a population of 2,000 people 
could be erected for about 40,000 rupees, while the initial cost of medical and surgical 
equipment would be some 12,500 rupees. Interest and amortisation at 6 per cent. 
per annum would represent a charge of about 1 rupee 9 annas per head. The total 
annual cost of salaries, medicine, clothing, etc., is estimated at approximately 
14,040 rupees. 


Implementation. 

The report suggests that the first stage in the implementation of the proposals 
should be to bring garden hospitals up to the prescribed standard : this could 
reasonably be achieved within three years. The second stage should be the creation 
of a system of group or regional hospitals in close liaison with provincial medical 
authorities : this could be achieved in five to seven years. 


Other Recommendations. 


Medical inspectors. The appointment of Government medical inspectors who 
would act in an advisory capacity in the re-organisation of the medical services, 
and enforce the prescribed standards is recommended. 
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Maternity benefit. Since most women on tea plantations suffer from anaemia 
or are generally in poor health, maternity benefit for a period of eight weeks is 
not adequate. It is recommended that benefit at the rate of 3 rupees a week be 
paid for four weeks before and for 12 weeks after confinement. 


General Suggestions. 

The report notes that, though the custom of providing daily meals for non- 
working children is almost universal, no attention is paid to the general welfare 
of children. It suggests that a separate children’s block should be provided with 
proper water supply, bathing and washing arrangements, water-flushed latrines, 
playgrounds, an infant’s créche, and a welfare centre. The children’s block should, 
be in charge of some person capable of teaching them the elementary principles 
of health and cleanliness. 

It is suggested that in addition to the provision of better housing, workers 
should be encouraged and educated to use new facilities. 

The report also points out that although rainfall is abundant in the tea-growing 
regions, the water supply is often inadequate and impure. It recommends a piped 
pure water supply and an adequate number of water pipes.! 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM WORKERS’ UNION 


The Fifth Extraordinary General Convention of the Union of 
Petroleum Workers of the Republic of Mexico met in Mexico City 
at the end of December 1947. 


Among other decisions it was resolved: to request the intervention of the 
President of the Republic in order to secure implementation of the agreement 
of 30 May 1947, providing for no reduction of wages in the petroleum industry ; 
that the stipulations not expressly revised thereby should remain as drafted in 
the collective agreement of 1944; and that this should be regarded as prolonged 
and still in force. 

In March 1948, on the tenth anniversary of the expropriation of the oilfields, 
the Union issued a manifesto to the nation promising frank and effective co-oper- 
ation with the Government to carry out the national policy of the Mexican 
Revolution. The manifesto stated further that better administrative and technical 
organisation of the petroleum industry would not only lead to improvement in the 
position of the workers but would also benefit all social classes of the country.* 


! MInistrRY OF LaBouR, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Standards of Medical Care for Tea Plantations 
in India: Report by E. Lloyd Jones, M.D., Deputy Director-General of Health Services (Social 
Insurance), 1947. 

2? En Marcha (organ of the Union of Petroleum Workers of the Republic of Mexico), 1 Feb. 
1948; El Popular (Mexico), 17 Mar. 1948. 








STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 


Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living : April, June, July, September ; 
Wages, Hours of Work : May, August. 


In accordance with this plan, statistics of wages and hours of work are 
given below. The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical 
order of their English names. Hitherto the alphabetical order of their French 
names has been used. The change is introduced in accordance with the principle 
of standardising practices in the publications of the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data 
in two sections, namely : 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


The tables on hours of work relate to: 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker ; 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables XIV and XI of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 107-117. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


































































































AMERICA ASIA 
. Argentina Mexico “o2 
United China 
Canada (Whole | (Buenos | (Federal » | Palestine * Da 
States country) | Aires) District) (Shanghai) ik 
Date Mines, Sie Ind., 
Industries} ind., Industries Ind ° transp., | Industries || Industries | Industries | 
transp. ~ com.,serv. i ——— 
M. WwW. | M. W. M. W. M. WwW. | M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Earnings; Rates Earnings | Earnings | Earnings| Earnings Rates Rates 
Money svages pee 
Cents | Cents |. Pesos Sh.$ | 193 
1937 62.4 , 0.36 0.050 | 194 
1938 62.7 ‘ ‘ 0.40 0.051 | 194 
1939 63.3 p 0.60 0.060 194 
1940 66.1 ; 0.63 0.070 | 194 
1941 72.9 ; a 0.72 0.122 | 194 
1942 85.3 ; ¥ 0.73 ; 194 
1943 96.1 : a E 194 
1944 ‘ 101.9 : i 194 
1945 69.4 102.3 : 
1946 70.0 108.4 607.87 ? 1947: M 
1947 80.3 122.1 oe : 
| i 
1947 : Mar. 77.6 118.0 : D 
June 80.8 122.6 ——— | 
Sept. 83.4 124.9 : | | 1948: M 
Dec. 86.6 127.8" , | 
1948 : Mar. 129.1 : | | | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) — 
| 193: 
1937 100 100 : 106 100 100)=C | Ss 100 194¢ 
1938 103 100 ‘ 99 | 111 102 | 97 194: 
1939 103 101 104 167 120 | 93 194: 
1940 107 106 105 175 140 | 92 194: 
1941 117 117 ‘ 169 200 244 =| = 107 194+ 
1942 127 137 : 118 203 a 146 194% 
1943 138 154 100 122 Fal | 491 194¢ 
1944 ‘ 143 163 109 os — | 226 194 
1945 100 147 164 126 215 740? fe 
1946 101 160 174 161 1947: M 
1947 116 jas 196 wi Jt 
Se 
1947: Mar. 112 189 175 D 
June 116 196 217 
Sept. 120 200 217 1948: M: 
Dec. 125 205 450 ° 
1948: Mar. 207 
193 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) pot 
1936 
1937 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 aa 
1938 102 102 100 (98) 79 99 941 
1939 103 105 103 (144) 70 93 ee 
1940 103 109 103 (150) 39 81 or 
1941 106 114 103 (165) 14 79 aoe 
1942 110 121 : 106 (145) . 79 945 
1943 118 128 (100) 108 sn ‘ 85 on 
1944 . 121 134 (109) a ane ; 96 947 
1945 100 120 131 (105) : ian 1947: 
1946 98 131 128 (114) 317? > Mi 
1947 102 oR 126 mi a Ju 
Se 
1947 : Mar. 192 124 (112) De 
June 102 128 (132) , 
Sept. 101 126 (132) 1948: Me 
Dec. 101 126 ab 
1948 : Mar. 127 Persons 
| (thousar 
Persons cov. 3 3 ‘ BQ? * Vien: 
een 770 717 64 93/150 



































1Based on Jewish union rates. * Average for 1947. * Average for 1939. 


* Aug. 1946. 
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a EvuROPE 
Austria * Belgium Czechoslovakia * 
Section ® Date — Mines, industries, transport Industries 
M.W. | M.W.sk.| MW: M. W. M. Ww. M. W. 
dustries | Earnings | Earnings Rates 
iw Money wages 
Rates | | Ke. Ke. Ké, 
1937 | | ° ° ‘ 
1938 ’ ; ‘ 
1939 | } 3.86 2.22 * 3.45 * 
1940 5.12 2.99 4.58 
1941 5.86 3.46 5.25 
1942 6.25 5.82 5.64 
1943 6.26 3.95 5.68 
1944 | 6.26 3.97 5.69 
1945 6.88 4.51 6.28 
1946 11.09" 8.70" 10.49 
1947 | 11.39 9.09 10.83 
1947 : Mar. : ‘ 11.18" 9.05" 10.66 
June ‘ | ‘ 11.45 9.07 10.86 
Sept. ‘ ‘ 11.52 9.12 10.93 
Dec. ° ‘ 11.52 9.12 10.93 
1948: Mar. : ‘ 10.93 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 a | 100 100 | 100 
1938 100 | 106 105 105 ° ° ‘ 
1939 e | 107 105 106 100 * 100 * 100* 
100 1940 114 112 113 133 135 133 
97 1941 121 122 121 152 156 152 
93 1942 125 127 126 162 172 163 
92 1943 127 129 129 162 178 165 
107 1944 eh “es ne 162 179 165 
146 1945 178 203 182 
191 1946 | 287 892 304 
294 1947 295 409 314 
aes 1947: Mar. 170 290 408 309 
une 226 297 409 3165 
Sept. 366 298 411 317 
Dec. 387 298 411 317 
1948: Mar. 317 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
VX 1937 ‘ 100 100 100 . 
1938 100 104 103 103 ° P P 
1939 ‘ 106 104 105 (100) * (100) * (100) * 
100 1940 wa oe an (104) (105) (104) 
99 1941 (102) (105) (102) 
93 1942 (100) (106) (101) 
81 1943 (101) (111) (103) 
79 1944 (101) (111) (102) 
79 1945 (105) (120) (107) 
85 1946 (93) (127) (99) 
96 1947 (100) (139) (106) 
— 1947: Mar. 80 (92) (127) (99) 
June 94 (100) (138) (106) 
Sept. 84 (105) (144) (111) 
Dec. 85 (103) (142) (110) 
1948: Mar. (108) 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) te 
* Vienna. * Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. * Mar. 
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. (a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) — 
Europe (cont.) 
| | 
Denmark Piniand France | 
Date . Mi ind . D 
° Mines, industries. Metals 
Industries, transport®, etc. tonnapert ’ (Paris) | 
M.sk. | M. unsk. | Ww. | M. W. M. ! Ww. M. 
Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages — 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Frs. 
1937 158 133 88 135 : | : | 9.41 
1938 166 140 94 142 : 10.62 19 
1939 172 146 96 147 ‘ ; | 44.44 19 
1940 191 161 108 163 . 11.19 19 
1941 203 175 119 176 ‘ | ; 11.93 19 
1942 213 182 123 184 : ; | 12.56 19 
1943 227 199 130 198 , : 14.11 19 
1944 238 212 140 210 | : | : | 17.81 19 
1945 256 224 155 225 é , 29.39 19 
1946 286 247 174 249 ; ; | 39.79 | 19 
1947 nie aa aaa ae : * 58.45 = 
1947 : Mar. 294 250 180 254 | 51.02 
June 298 256 183 259 | 54.74 | 1947 
Sept. 306 263 188 266 | 60.21 ‘ 
Dec. 317 267 192 272 | | 67.84 : 
1948 : Mar. - = = a | (77.95 
| | | 1948: 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
! 
1937 100 100 100 100 i ae | 100 
1938 105 105 107 105 : ’ 113 19: 
1939 109 110 109 109 100 | 100 | 118 19: 
1940 121 121 123 121 id iis 119 19: 
1941 128 132 135 130 ai aah 127 194 
1942 135 137 140 136 ive ||) avr} 133 194 
1943 144 150 148 147 205 209 | 150 19/ 
1944 151 159 159 156 235 243—COS 189 194 
1945 162 168 176 167 420 510 312 194 
1946 181 186 198 184 563 675 | 423 194 
1947 en aa ‘ee soe 22 cos 621 194 
| 194 
1947 : Mar. 186 188 205 188 aia an 542 " 
June 189 192 208 192 a ss 582 1947: } 
Sept. 194 198 214 197 640 d 
Dec. 201 201 218 202 721 ’ 
| | 
1948: Mar. oF se = oe an unt 828 
| | 1948: 
° Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 m : 100 193 
1938 103 103 105 103 : , 100 193 
1939 105 106 105 105 100 100 96 193 
1940 93 94 95 93 os ae 81 194 
1941 85 87 90 87 nae it 14 194 
1942 86 88 90 87 | 105 107 67 198 
1943 91 95 93 93 | 109 111 59 194 
1944 94 100 99 97 | 118 122 58 194 
1945 100 104 109 103 150 183 70 194 
1946 112 115 123 115 126 152 57 194 
1947 og Be a aa ae iis 53 194 
1947 : Mar. 115 116 126 116 a Jes 57 1947: 
June 114 117 126 116 axe Bee 55 = 
Sept. 117 119 129 119 mi i 48 s 
Dec. 126 126 137 127 at ae 47 D 
1948: Mar. ve ‘ei a wa oa oe 48 1948: ) 
~ Persons 
Persons covered 203 2 2 a 
(thousands) 66 ad 45 a8 ad 35 _thousa 
1 
+31 Dec. 1946. * June 1946. =e 


four prece 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
































































































































i Europe (cont.) 
ie France (concl.) Germany * 
France § | Industries, etc.* Metals — 
Date and Mines®, industries, transport® tries ¢ 
Metals Paris Other towns industries 
ee) | M w M. We | 
a chiefly skilled |ehieny sk.|chiefly sk.| ™- sk- | M. unsk. | W. unsk.| M. w. | M. W. 
.__.._e Rates Rates | Earnings 
———— Money wages 
va Frs. Frs. Frs. Rpl. | Rpt. Rpt. | Rpl. | AM. 
10.62 1937 10.06 5.60 3.08 |. 78.5 | 62.3 43.4 . aoe 
11.11 1938 10.67 6.20 3.42 | ° 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 | 0.745 
11.19 1939 10.90 6.30 342 | & 79.1 62.8 44.0 682 | . 
11.93 1940 10.90 6.34 3.50 . | 92 | 629 44.1 68.2 ; 
12.56 1941 12.11 7.17 4.15 ; 79.9 | 63.8 44.4 639 |. 
14.11 | 1942 12.27 8.22 5.19 ; 80.5 64.1 44.6 69.4 . 
17.81 1943 12.73 9.11 5.75 ; 80.9 | 64.1 44.7 696 |. 
29.39 | 1944 22.68 15.82 11.10 : oem iss a a 
39.79 | 1945 34.78 27.46 22.16 ‘ - | ‘ 
58.45 1946 47.99 | 37.19 | 31.74 pos Se 0.87 * 
1947 55.98 43.80 38.58 . } | eee 
51.02 
54.74 1947 Mar. 49.13 38.17 32.39 . “i one eee ae 0.89 
60.21 June ° . ° . ove eee one eee 0.91 
67.84 Sept. 55.98 43.80 38.58 | | | 0.93 
Dec. ° . | ° | . eee eee | eee | | oe 
77.95 | 
1948: Mar. a ~ on ee ee 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
pe 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
118 1938 106 111 111 110 | 100 100 101 100 100° 
119 1939 108 112 111 112 101 101 101 101 ° 
127 1940 108 113 114 113 ; 101 101 102 101 
133 1941 120 128 135 127 | 102 102 102 102 
150 1942 122 147 169 143 103 103 103 103 
189 1943 127 163 187 158 103 103 103 103 
312 1944 225 282 360 272 we os i ou 
423 1945 346 490 719 .|6h6v?E oie a a : 
621 1946 477 664 1 031 654 eee eee oss sah 118 * 
1947 556 782 | 1253 | 784 ao ew rs me ste 
9 | 
pam 1947: Mar. 488 682 | 1052 | 677 — + om Bw 120 
640 June ° . e ° | eee | eee cee | eee 12 
731 Sept. 556 782 1253 | 784 | .. -|. ; 126 
, | Dec. ‘ > . ‘ | ene | sia rome 
». | 
= 1948: Mar. | | oo | 
—— | 
— Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
= 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° 
96 1938 94 97 98 97 100 100 100 100 100° 
S1 1939 88 92 90 91 100 100 100 100 ° 
7 1940 74 74 74 74 97 97 98 97 
67 1941 70 69 72 68 96 96 96 96 
59 1942 61 68 78 66 94 94 94 94 
58 1943 50 61 70 59 93 93 93 93 
70 1944 69 84 107 80 | 
57 1945 77 104 152 100 a: ae a oe . 
53 1946 53 60 93 59 eee ose ess oes 94° 
1947 42 46 73 46 eee | eee eee | eee 
= 1947: Mar. 51 61 95 61 ee 98 
48 June ‘ ° . ° “ one 97 
Sept. 42 46 73 46 ee oon 99 
a7 Dec. ° ° . ° +e | eee eee 
48 1948 : Mar. . | 
—I = = sail 
ersons cov. re 
. (thousands) . 4 4 | | 235 * 
— 
* Annual figures, Oct. of each year. * Series for earnings pertains to the United States Zone only: 1938 
and 1946 excluding Land Bremen. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates of the 
four preceding series. ‘ Including building. * Mar. * Average of June and Sept. * June 1947. 



























































































































































256 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Hungary | Ireland Italy Netherlands | Norway | | 
“a 
“ Indus- Mines, Mines Mines, 
Date — Industries tries, indus- indus- indus- I 
etc. tries tries |__ tries ft 
M. W. mM | w. | Mw. | Mw. | M.W. M. a. | BB. | 
Earnings Earnings * Rates* | Earnings | Earnings| Rates‘ | Earnings | 
Money wages 
Pengs | s. d. s. d. s. d. Lire | ] Kr. | 
1937 0.46 1 3.2 0 7.9 0 11.4 2.11 | | ° | " | 1§ 
1938 0.49 1 3.3 0 8.2 0 11.9 2.26 | ° ‘ | 1s 
1939 0.53 1 3.6 0 85 1 01 2.47 | ° | , } 19 
1940 056 |1 42 |0 90 |1 06 % 2.86 | I. | 1% 
1941 0.67 1 45 0 9.2 1 0.9 3.01 | ° 1.76 19 
1942 = 1 5.2 0 9.3 1 1.5 3.25 | 4 1.83 19 
1943 1 6.2 0 10.3 1 2.6 ‘ | ° | 1.88 19 
1944 1 74 0 11.1 1 3.4 ‘ | ‘ 1.92 19 
1945 1 7.9 0 11.3 1 3.8 ‘ | | ° eh 19 
1946 | ove one ° ‘ | ° 52 19 
1947 | | | — ia ; 19 
1947: Mar. | oe _ 2.66 11947: 
June | ‘ | . 2.79 
Sept. ° ° ° | ° ° . | ° oon { 
Dec. ° ° ° | ° ° | ° i . ; 
1948 : Mar. | | ‘ | | ‘ | | 1948 : ] 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) if 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ‘ | 19% 
1938 107 101 104 104 P 107 104 103 ‘ 193 
1939 115 103 108 106 100 * 117 106 104 " 19% 
1940 122 107 114 111 106 136 113 108 100 194 
1941 146 109 116 113 109 143 119 111 102 | 194 
1942 aie 113 118 118 109 154 128 112 106 | 194 
1943 120 130 128 117 ; 134 112 109 194 
1944 128 141 137 123 ‘ 140 113 112 194 
1945 131 143 139 125 . 163 135 126 =| 194 
1946 sim on om 131 |. 189 168 147 | 194 
1947 150 4130 * 173 194 
1947 : Mar. is 145 3 064 : 171 155 1947: M 
June | } : a 7 056 201 172 162 J 
Sept. | | 1565 § 021 . 175 a Ss 
Dec. : 5 182 | as 179 D 
| | | 
1948 : Mar. | ‘ 180 | 148: M 
| | | 
| ' ' | 
Index numbers of real svages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| _- 
1937 (100) 100 100 100 100 100 100 . 
1937 
1938 (106) 101 104 105 ° 99 103 102 . 1938 
1939 (116) 95 99 98 100 * 104 104 102 . | 1938 
1940 (113) 88 94 91 91 103 97 $3 100 1940 
1941 (115) 81 87 85 84 94 88 83 7 1941 
1942 _ 73 76 77 78 88 89 78 86 1942 
1943 one 72 79 77 73 ‘ 90 76 86 1943 
1944 76 84 82 72 91 73 87 1944 
1945 | 78 85 82 74 ° 93 77 96 1945 
1946 | ‘in po 78 ° 98 87 109 1946 
1947 | 85 90 * 1947 
1947: Mar. 85 80 : 85 14 1947 - 
June | 87 100 84 wie 
Sept | 84 94 ‘ 8st ai Sey 
Dec | . 105 113 De 
1948 : Mar. = 1948: Ma 
- — IT 
ersons cov. 7 28 o7 9 10 10 
(thousands | 88 72 1527 94 350 = ne s 
ne 
1 Including juveniles. * Annual figures, week in Oct. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full- * Earni 
time week assuming no change in normal hours. * Annual figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 1946. 


* Commencing 1947, indices of wage rates 


* Sept 
1 Average for 1945. 


31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. 
* Sept. 1947. 


based on 1938=100. 7 Week in mid.-Oct. 1945. * June 1938. 








1 





Norway | 


= 

Mines, | 

indus- | 
tries 

M. 

Earnings | 

a 








~ 
° ~ 
~“ 


for a full- 
) June and 
wage rates 
e for 1945. 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Evuropr (cont.) 

















































































































| 
| Sweden Switzerland 
Date Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
| commerce | 
M. sk. M. M. M. Semi- | 
M. | W. | M. W. semi-sk.*| unsk.' | Ww." M. W." sk.* |sk., unsk. | Ww. | 
| Earni Earnings 
ngs 
Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. | | Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1937 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 | ° ° 
1938 1.37 0.80 1.22 1.37 1.06 0.72 | | ° ° ° 
1939 1.43 0.84 1.28 1.37 1.07 0.72 |} 1.557) 1.187) 0.75% 
1940 1.53 0.93 1.38 1.41 1.10 0.74 | ° ° ° 
| 1941 1.64 1.01 1.48 1.51 1.21 0.80 | . ‘ . 
1942 1.79 1.09 1.61 1.65 1.36 0.90 | 1.91 1.51 0.97 
1943 1.86 1.14 1.68 1.78 1.49 0.99 2.03 1.63 1.05 
1944 1.89 1.19 1.72 1.88 1.60 1.06 2.14 1.73 1.16 
1945 1.98 1.27 1.80 1.99 1.69 1.14 | 2.26 1.85 1.29 
1946 2.14 1.38 1.95 2.19 1.87 1.32 | 2.47 2.04 1.45 
| 1947: Mar. " . ‘ . | 
June . 2.31 1.98 1.42 | 
Sept. * . ° | } | 
Dec. | | | | 
} { | 
| 1948 : Mar. } | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° ° ° 
1938 106 104 106 104 101 104 103 ° ° ° 
1939 111 109 111 104 102 104 103 100 * 100 * 100 * 
1940 119 121 120 107 105 107 106 ° ° e 
1941 127 131 129 114 115 116 115 ° P . 
1942 139 142 140 125 130 130 128 124 128 129 
1943 144 148 146 135 142 143 139 131 138 141 
1944 147 155 150 142 152 154 148 138 147 155 
1945 153 165 157 151 161 165 157 146 157 173 
1946 166 | 179 170 166 178 191 174 160 173 194 
1947 ae z_ iis <>. ne io ies 
| | 
1947: Mar. ° ° ‘ ° | 
June 175 189 206 185 | 
Sept. | | . . . . | 
Dec. | 
| 
1948: Mar. | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° ° ° 
1938 103 101 103 104 101 104 102 . ° ° 
1939 106 104 107 103 100 103 102 100 * 100° 100° 
1940 102 104 103 96 95 96 96 x ° ° 
1941 95 98 96 90 90 91 90 . ° ° 
1942 95 97 96 88 92 92 90 86 89 90 
1943 97 100 99 91 95 97 93 8&8 92 94 
1944 98 103 100 94 100 101 97 91 97 102 
1945 103 110 105 99 105 108 103 96 103 114 
1946 110 119 113 109 117 126 115 103 112 125 
1947 a eee one ones ae —_ eee ees 
1947: Mar ‘ ° . . 
June 111 120 131 118 
Sept. ‘ . ‘ ° 
Dec 
/1948: Mar. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 469 91 592 ¢ 41 42 13 96 ¢ 121° | 146° 114* 











Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 


i 
1946. * Oct. 1946. 


* Annual figures, Oct. 


* June. ‘* Average 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 





























































































































. Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Agr., mines, Mines®, ind Mines®, industries, Agr.°, mines®, i 
. gr.°, mines®, ind, 
Date ney transport °” transport®, etc. ‘ transp.°, com, . I 
M. W. mM | w. |Mwel mM | w. j|Mwel mM | w. | Mw. | 
Rates® Earnings * Rates Rates | 
Money wages i 
s. d s. d. s. d. So dis d | s. d. s. d, — 
1937 . ‘ ° . 2 0 1 1 | 2 4.39 2 2.23 
1938 . 1 5.45 9.05) 1 1.7°}|}2 1%] 1 1% 2 5.82 ° 2 3.56 | 
1939 ° ° ° 2 2% 1 2 2 6.35 | 2 4.12 | 1! 
1940 oq ‘ a 2 3 1 2% 2 7.31 2 5.02 | 1! 
1941 —— ° ‘ 2 4%/ 1 8% | 2 8.55 2 6.14 1! 
1942 -~ - ost | 8 | 2 9.90 2 7.40 a 
1943 23.5°/ 14.3°) 110.5°//2 8%] 1 6% | 2 10.68 ° 2 8.15 rT 
1944 2 4.8 1 5.1 1 11.6 2 8% 1 7% 2 11.08 2 8.42 | 1s 
1945 25.2 | 1 5.6 2 0.1 ||2 1 7% 3 1.72 2 11.11 rT: 
1946 - 25.7 |15.7 | 2 1.3 12 9%] 1 8 3 3.00 3 0.54 | rT: 
1947 ° 285 |17.8 | 2 42 3 0%] 110 nei ae 1§ 
1947 : Mar. 280/175 | 2 36 |]211%| 1 9 = 
une ‘ . ‘ 211%; 1 9% | 
Sept. 29.0 | 1 8.1 2 4.7 13 1%]| 110% 1947 : 
Dec. » F ° . 3 2%/] 111% F 
1948: Mar. ° in | ont — ose ove ‘ e 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) } 1948: ] 
1937 100 ° ° ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 103° 100 * 100 § 100 * 105 106 105 105 104 105 
1939 104 ‘ ‘ f 109 108 109 107 109 107 19: 
1940 105 . . - 113 112 112 110 113 111 19: 
1941 106 ° ‘ . 120 119 120 115 113 115 19: 
1942 135 - 4 ‘ 129 129 129 119 122 120 19: 
1943 141 158 * 181* 163 * 136 140 137 122 128 123 194 
1944 148 166 191 172 136 150 1338 124 128 124 194 
1945 155 168 196 176 137 150 139 133 145 134 19/ 
1946 167 170 197 184 141 154 142 137 155 | 139 19¢ 
1947 100’ 187 220 205 153 169 155 194 
194 
1947 : Mar. 171 184 217 201 148 162 150 ‘ — oar 194 
June || 100 | .. ‘ : 149 163 151 oe : 1947: ) 
Sept. 101 190 224 209 155 173 158 ° ‘ | ° J 
Dec. 103 ° ° . 160 181 163 \ s 
1948 : Mar. 105 . 
1948 : J 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) — 
1937 100 . ° . 100 100 100 100 100 100 — 
1938 101 100 * 100 * 100 * 103 103 103 102 101 102 193 
1939 101 . ° 104 103 104 100 102 100 193: 
1940 97 ° ‘ 2 103 102 103 98 100 99 193: 
1941 97 » ° 7 104 103 104 99 97 99 194 
1942 104 " e - 104 103 103 99 101 100 194 
1943 109 124*| 142¢ 128 ¢ 105 109 106 100 104 100 194: 
1944 113 129 148 133 106 116 107 101 104 101 194: 
1945 117 129 150 134 107 116 108 108 118 109 194/ 
1946 126 131 151 142 107 118 109 111 126 113 194: 
| 1947 100" | ... ae i 113 iia wt ees me ss 194¢ 
1947 
| 1947: Mar. 129 | «+141 167 154 111 121 112 . . 1947: M. 
June 100 ‘ ‘ : 111 122 112 , : . " Se 
| Sept. 100 eee eee eve 114 127 115 . : . Se 
| Dec. 99 . ° . 115 oon ove ° ‘ . Di 
1948 : Mar. 99 nie i a ee one iso ° ° | : 1948 : M: 
Persons cov. on 8 . . : 187° Persons 
(thousands) . a ; a= . (th a 
. —_—_——. 
2 Including juveniles. ® Series calculated by the I1.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men ane 1A 
women. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, qq, the oe 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. * For the years 194@, Avera + 
to 1947 average of two enquiries per year. * Oct. * July. ? New series based on the level of wage rate ge 


at 30 June as 100 using the approximate wage bill in 1946 for weighting purposes and extending the scope © 
industrial coverage. * April 1947. * Average for 1945. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 























































































































"Average for 1946. 


* Average for 1947. 


AFRICA AMERICA 
- Argentina 
Egypt a Canada United Whole Buenos | Chile | Colombia * 
States - | 
country Aires I 
Date Mi., ind., Ind | Mi.. i | 
. ton : : duae “ae nd., | Mi., ind., 
=, Sen Industries — —— Mi., ind. i transp. | Ind. transp., 
oone. om., Serv. | serv. 
M. W. M. W. M.W. | M. W. M.W. | M.W. | M.W. | M.W. 
Weekly Weekly Weekly | Weekly Mthly. | Mthly. | Daily Daily 
Money wages 
Piastres $ BY $ Pesos Pesos Pesos | Pesos 
1937 ° 24.05 104.4 * 126.63 | 12.60 e 
1938 ° 22.30 104.6 125.28 14.35 1.41 * 
1939 ° 23.86 106.8 128.61 16.61 1.49 
1940 ° 25.20 106.0 132.70 20.20 1.49 
1941 ° 26.16 * 29.58 109.7 136.70 24.98 1.51 | 
1942 95.0 * 28.56 36.65 117.1 148.58 32.67 1.56 | 
1943 86.0 30.78 43.14 124.7 157.84 36.33 1.73 
1944 106.5 ° 31.84 46.08 135.2 170.36 43.30 2.09 
1945 117.5 30.71 31.99 44.39 148.1 192.31 | 48.98 2.32 
1946 124.0 29.87 32.38 43.74 184.5 243.00 | 56.51 2.66 
1947 eee 34.16 36.15 49.25 ° 258.1 eee 7641 | eve 
| 
1947: Mar. 33.52 35.73 47.69 204.9 69.11 
June 33.94 36.15 49.33 264.7 78.72 | | 
Sept. 35.95 87.39 50.47 260.3 80.18 | 
Dec. 33.17 36.28 52.69° 483.3 85.46 
1948: Mar. 36.98 39.03* | 52.06 | 
| | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| | 
1937 100 100 100 | $00 | . 
1938 93 100 99 | 114 100° 
1939 99 102 102 132 106 
1940 > 105 102 105 | 160 106 
1941 ° 1007 123 105 108 198 107 
1942 100 * 111 152 112 117 | 259 iil 
1943 91 120 179 119 125 288 123 
1944 112 ° 124 192 130 135 344 | 148 
1945 124 100 125 185 142 152 389 | 165 
1946 131 97 126 182 177 192 448 | 189 
1947 =~ 111 141 205 247 : | 606 obs 
1947: Mar. 109 139 198 196 } 548 
June 111 141 205 254 625 
Sept. 117 146 210 249 636 
Dec. 108 141 219° 463 | 678 
1948 : Mar. 120 152* | 216 
| | \ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 . 100 100 100 (100) ° 
1938 ‘ 94 (101) 100 (109) 100° 
1939 ‘ 102 (102) 101 (125) 103 
1940 ‘ . 107 (99) 102 (134) 106 
1941 P 1007 120 (99) 102 (144) 109 
1942 100 * 103 134 (100) 105 (150) 104 
1943 70 110 149 (106) 110 (144) 99 
1944 76 ‘ 113 157 (115) 119 (153) | 100 
1945 77 100 113 148 (105) 113 (159) 99 
1946 82 . 111 134 (111) 121 (159) | 104 
1947 eae 82 113 132 eee eee (161) eee 
1947 : Mar. 100 116 130 (111) (153) 
June 97 113 134 (137) (166) | 
Sept. 98 111 132 (135) (160) | 
Dec. 87 103 135 * ae (168) | 
1948: Mar. 95 1006* 133 | 
Persons cov. |! 1413 770* | 1936" | 717° 617 29° 13 
(thousands) 
* Annual figures, averages of Jan. and July. * Bogota. * Absolute earnings estimated from the indices 
gj4m" the basis of the money wages paid in 1937. * May-Dec, * Mar.-Dec. * July. ? Mar. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


America (concl.) ASIA 
Mexico Uruguay i Japan 














Mi., ind., ; : . 
Ind. transp. Ind. Industries 











M.W. | M.W. | M.W. 
Mthly. | Weekly *| Mthly.* 

















< 
@ 
= 


Pesos Pesos 


. 45.80 
26.92 45.59 
27.41 47.01 
32.07 47.73 
32.78 





RSSAOH SRS 


SP $0 G2 BORON NO Bo me 


a dies 70 495.82 *| 2149.61 
1947 , - wie 42 118.63 | 14 681.60 
1947: Mar. ‘ ‘ a 14 302.67 | 5 409.00 
June . e “ie 35 230.11 | 11 974.57 

Sept. ; ‘ ‘ne 49 124.56 | 20 996.28 

Dec. ‘ . ame 95 214.37 | 26 699.14 


1948: Mar. 











Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100 





. 100 * 100 
° 109 180 101 
100 109 226 104 
102 112 439 112 
119 114 1 018 122 
122 117 2 082 133 
132 4 823 151 
139 16 808 189 
155 53 025 211 * 
190 8342707} 267 405 100 * 
eee 4984453 | 1826 348 208 


1 692 631 672 864 1 367 
4169 261 | 1 489 602 1918 
5 813580 | 2611 875 2 558 
11 267973 | 3352931 3 242 











1948: Mar. 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 > 100 100 * 100 100 
1938 . 107 76 94 98 
1939 101 70 91 91 
1940 100 66 78 81 
1941 102 27 83 88 
1942 102 “ 86 94 
1943 = 109 P 92 101 
1944 ‘cn 112 ° 101 106 
1945 jain 109 o ae son 
1946 ; eae 123 152? 100 * 100 * 
1947 sol per “wa 131 102 ea 
1947 : Mar. " bee 122 
June : one 137 


Sept. ins ‘ sia 124 
Dec. ee ‘ ‘ek 122 


1948 : Mar. mas ° — enw 






































Persons cov. ‘ el 
(thousands) : ‘ 82° ‘ : 1 049 515 1564°| 54 














1 Prior to 1943, Government undertakings preponderantly and manufacturing. 2 Annual figures, Oct. 
? 1936=100; absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages for 1936 : 41.94 
pesos. * Jan. * Jan.-June. * Average from Aug. 1946 to Mar. 1947=100. 7 May-Dec. * Average 
for 1946. * Average for 1938. %” Jan. 1943. 














STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


EvuROPE 








: | Czecho- 
Buigaria | stovakia ' 





Agr., ind., 
some transp., 
com., etc. 


M. W. 


Daily * 


Mines, 
industries 























Ké. 


17,09 
17.71 


~ 18.92 * 





92.50 * 
95.27 


98.15 
103.52 





ndex numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 1 





100 100 100 
108 106 104 
110 109 111° 
117 ° 
139 
162 
208 
362 
619 . 
686 100° 
783 ove 
° 103 
774 106 

. 112 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 
105 (99) 
104 ho ~(96) — 





1945 
1946 
1947 


1947 : Mar. 
June | 
Sept. ° ‘ | 
Dec. oe _ 


| 
| 
| 


1948: Mar. 























Persons cov. n TT | 11 
(thonsands) = ad ” ; = ‘ — 


Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. * United States Zone only: 1938 and 1946 excluding Land Bremen. 
* Including building. ‘* Annual figures derived by dividing the sum of the total wages paid in Jan. and July 
of each year by the sum of the numbers of workers in receipt of the wages. * Insurance statistics (sickness). 
Figures since Nov. 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. * Series calculated 
by I.L.0.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. ? Mar. * Jan.-July. * Nov 
" Average of June and Sept. ™ Average for 1945. 12 April 1947. 














262 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
‘(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 






















































































Europe (cont.) —_—_— 
Nether- 
Ireland * Sends Sweden 
Mi., ind., 5 
Industries — Mines®, ind., 
Date public transp., com. 
serv. 
M. | w | Mwe | Mw. M. W. mM. | w. | Mw. ba 
Weekly Daily * Weekly 
Money wages 9 
> «& s. d. s d. Fi. Kr. | Kr. | Kr. 19 
1937 56 34! 28 104| 41 114 3.52 61.48 35.40 | 54.75 19 
1938 58 3 29 10 43 10 3.54 64.75 36.69 57.40 19 
1939 59 4 31 6 44 10 3.56 67.19 38.85 59.82 19 
1940 61 4 32 7 46 6 3.71 72.10 42.40 64.49 19 
1941 62 2 32 5 47 0 3.99 77.13 45.45 68.56 19 
1942 64 4 31 11 48 7 | 4.26 83.24 49.48 74.50 19 
1943 68 8 | 3 3 /| 52 9 | 460 | 87.56 52.32 78.58 19 
1944 73 4 es 6S 56 10 | a | 90.10 55.30 81.40 | 19 
1945 76 1 40 5 | 58 5 si 93.88 58.20 85.62 19 
1946 a nts | ee | 5.83 100.92 63.30 92.56 | 
1947 ae ae | oes ite ze -~ soa 1947 : | 
1947 ; Mar. , ‘ , | 
June ‘ ‘ ‘ | : | 
Sept. > ‘ ‘ | ; 
Dee. : ‘ | ‘ | | | mM 3 1948: | 
1948 : Mar. , : | ; ; | | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 19: 
; 19: 
1937 100 ¢ 100 ¢ | 100¢ | 100 100 | 100 100 19: 
1938 104 103 105 | . 101 105 | 104 105 194 
1939 105 109 | 107 1005 | 101 109 110 109 19 
1940 109 113 111 103 105 117 120 118 194 
1941 111 112 112 105 113 125 128 125 194 
1942 114 111 116 106 121 135 140 136 194 
1943 122 122 126 117 131 142 148 144 194 
1944 130 133 136 126 ta 147 156 | 149 194 
1945 135 140 139 131 “a 153 164 | 156 194 
1946 Pe is ee 139 166 164 179 169 
1947 | 160 oat on a ee 1947: } 
J 
1947: Mar. ° . ‘ 152 | s 
June . ‘ . P I 
Sept. . . ‘ 169 
Dec. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1948 : } 
1948 : Mar. ; | . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 19 
193 
1937 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 100 ¢ ‘ 100 100 100 100 193 
1938 104 104 105 ‘ 100 103 101 102 194 
1939 97 101 99 100 * 99 105 105 105 194 
1940 90 93 92 89 90 101 103 101 194 
1941 83 84 84 82 84 94 96 94 194 
1942 14 72 75 74 84 93 96 94 194 
1943 74 74 76 72 88 96 100 97 194 
1944 78 79 81 74 A 98 105 100 194 
1945 80 83 83 77 te 102 110 105 194 
1946 ae ne ia 83 86 109 119 112 
1947 wes sia ii 90 se i pi ne 1947: N 
J 
1947 : Mar. : ; : 89 ‘ - , : s 
June ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ a D 
Sept. ; ? ; 91 : : ; : 
Dec. . ‘ ‘ a ‘ . 7 . 1948 : M 
1948: Mar. 
Persons 
ae (thousa 
Persons cov. ss a 88 ¢ 71° 1 395° 469 91 592° faa; 
(thousands) 1 Seri 






































juveniles. 
2 Annual figures : (first series) week in Oct. ; (second series) averages of Mar. and Sept. ?* Including juveniles. @' April 19 

* Insurance statistics (accidents). * Oct. 5 Sept. * Oct. 1945. * Average for 1947. ® Average for 

1943. * Average for 1946. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 














































































































es Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA age 
Switzerland | United Kingdom New Zealand 
onemanee. is 
Date ui, ~~ Mines®, ind., transport® Industries | 
, —_ 
Me M. sk. M. 
pe ee] uk, | W- [Mw | M. | | M.wW.t|/ M. | w. | Mw. | 
=a Daily f Weekly * Weekly ¢ coal 
Pon Money wages 
Frs Frs. | Frs. | s 4d. s d. s. d. s. d. .e «dis. & 
—— 1937 11.90 9.69 6.24 ° | ° ° . 88 9 37 6| 75 7 
Kr. 1938 12.11 9.58 6.34 69 0%; 32 6%; 53 35 94 6 38 4/ 80 8 
54.75 1939 12.20 9.69 6.21 ° ° . 98 5 41 7| 84 4 
57.40 1940 12.62 9.95 6.34 89 0 38 11 69 2 101 9 44 10| 86 10 
59.82 1941 13.34 | 10.75 6.97 99 5 43 11 75 10 109 10 49 1] 9210 
64.49 1942 14.66 | 12.05 7.76 111 5 54 2 85 2 121 8 53 2/101 0 
68.56 1943 16.03 | 13.22 8.55 | 121 3 62 2 93 7 132 9 59 5/110 5 
74.50 1944 16.90 | 14.03 9.13 | 124 4 64 3 96 8 130 3 62 0/109 11 
78.58 1945 17.64 | 14.70 9.56 | 121 4 63 2 96 1 134 10 63 9/114 5 
81.40 1946 19.25 | 16.02 | 10.91 | 120 95| 65 35/101 O*|| 143 8 69 0/125 5 
85.62 1947 es eee coe | 128 1°| 69 7*)| 108 25 ose ove eee 
92.56 
MS 1947 : Mar. ‘ ‘, . 123 5 67 4 | 103 6 
June 20.60 | 16.85 | 11.87 ° ° 
Sept. ° _ . « 
Dee. oe | eo 
1948: Mar. | | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 (00 100 100 100 ° . . 100 100 100 
1938 102 99 102 101 100 * 100 © 100 * 106 102 107 
100 1939 103 100 100 101 . . ; 111 111 112 
105 1940 106 103 102 104 129 120 130 115 120 115 
109 1941 112 111 112 112 144 1365 142 124 131 123 
118 1942 123 124 124 124 161 167 160 137 142 134 
125 1948 135 136 137 136 176 191 176 150 158 146 
136 1944 142 145 146 144 180 198 182 147 165 145 
144 1945 148 152 153 150 176 194 180 152 170 151 | 
149 1946 162 165 175 165 175 201 190 * 162 184 166 | 
156 1947 iin ose tae wae 186 § 2145 203 aad we a 
169 
iz 1947 : Mar. ; ' 179 207 194 
une 173 174 190 176 ° ° ° 
Sept. ° ‘ ‘ 186 214 203 
Dec. . ° ° 
1948 : Mar. | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 , ; ° 100 100 100 
1938 102 99 101 100 100 * 100 * 100 * 103 99 104 
100 1939 101 99 99 100 ° ° . 103 103 104 
102 1940 96 93 92 94 108 109 108 102 107 102 
105 1941 88 87 88 88 113 106 112 106 113 106 
101 1942 87 88 88 88 125 129 123 114 118 111 
94 1943 91 92 92 91 138 150 138 122 129 119 | 
94 1944 93 95 96 94 139 152 140 120 135 119 | 
97 1945 97 99 100 98 134 149 138 124 1338 123 
100 1946 106 109 115 109 135 * 1545 146 * 131 149 135 | 
105 1947 ove eee mm eee eee eee one sen oes 
112 
ae 1947 : Mar. , ‘ so 138 159 149 
June 110 111 121 112 ° ‘ ; 
Sept. ‘ : ‘ . | 
Dec. 
1948 : Mar. 
_____, ff Persons cov. 8 8 2 17 * 5 750? 8 | 28 113 * 
(thousands) | | 
592° ae rae 
—- * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. * Including 
: ' juveniles. * Annual figures July. * Annual figures week nearest 31 Mar. * Oct. * Average for 1946. 
x juveniles. §’ April 1947, * Week at end Mar. 1946 ‘ 


verage for 
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264 Hours of Work 
STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA Europe 
Argentina Czech Det 
Egypt || Canada * — = Mexico Japan pan Finland*| France | 
Date Ind 
Mi., ind., a4 Mi., ind., 
onev. Ind.?* * Ind. a transp. Ind. Ind.* Ind. Ind. = 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per | 
week * week week week week * day’ week fortnight | week * i 
| ' 
Number of hours = 
| 193! 
1937 48.8 38.6 45.49 9.91 89.9 40.2 194 
1939 46.7 35.6 45.49 ° 9.94 * ° 91.7 38.8 } 194: 
1939 47.2 37.7 44.50 45.16 9.46 44.981 90.1 40.9 194: 
1940 50.1 38.1 45.25 43.60 ° 89.6 ss . 194: 
1941 ° 50.6 40.6 45.05 44.79 10.30 88.3 38.0 | 194 
1942 55.0 50.2 42.9 45.05 45.01 10.37 90.1 41.3 H 194: 
1943 51.5 48.8 44.9 46.31 45.84 10.44 91.3 44.9 194¢ 
1944 50.5 47.5 45.2 46.34 o- 10.88 91.2 43.1 1947 
1945 50.5 44.3 43.4 46.68 ‘ 89.8 42.5 
1946 51.0 42.7 40.4 coe 45.16"? 88.5 43.5 1947: } 
1947 ase 42.5 40.3 46.10 88.7 44.7 J 
| s 
I 
1947: Mar. 43.2 40.4 ° 91.0 44.8 | 
June 42.0 40.2 45.89 89.4 45.3 1948: } 
Sept. 43.1 40.4 44.64 84.8 45.0 
Dec. ee 38.3 41.1 47.76 89.5 nn 
1948 : Mar. ; 40.4 45.62 | 91.2 | 
| 1937 
Index numbers (1937 = 100) | 1938 
1939 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Pe 100.0 100.0 1940 
1938 95.7 92.2 100.0 ‘ 100.3° ° 102.0 96.5 1941 
1939 96.7 97.7 97.8 100.0 95.5 100.0 ** 100.2 101.7 1942 
1940 102.7 98.7 99.5 96.5 ° e 99.7 - 1943 
1941 ‘ 103.7 105.2 99.0 99.2 103.9 m 100.0 94.5 1944 
1942 100.0 *; 102.9 111.1 99.0 99.7 104.6 ° 102.0 102.7 1945 
1943 93.6 100.0 116.3 101.8 101.6 105.3 103.4 111.7° 1946 
1944 91.8 97.3 117.1 101.9 | eee 109.8 103.3 107.2 | 1947 
1945 91.8 100.0 112.4 102.6 ° 101.7 105.7 
1946 92.7 96.4 | 104.7 Mm 100.4 100.2 | 1082 f 
1947 eck 95.9 104.4 ae 102.5% | 100.5 111.2 |fm 1947: . 
Se 
1947 : Mar. 97.5 104.7 , 103.1 1114 | D 
June 94.8 104.1 102.0 161.2 112.7 |B 
Sept. 97.3 | 104.7 99.2 96.0 | 111.9 |B) i949: 
Dec. 86.5 106.5 106.2 101.4 ooo : 
1948 : Mar. 104.7 101.4 | 103.3 IMT | pesoeme 
| | (th 
Persons cov. 1189 *4 hd 
(thousands) 118% .../770 *§ | 12 620/... 694 ** 90'5 2200 ** | Unit 
‘ mining. 
1 Up to 1939, overtime excluded. Yearly figures up to 1944, month of highest employment ; commencing ddan os 
1945, statistics of establishments, and annual figures, averages of monthly figures. * Since 1941, the statistic sont Oct, 
cover an increased number of establishments. * Including mining. * Including building. 5 Annual oes 


figures: averages of Jan. and July. 


* Annual figures, Oct. 


? After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. 





* Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar. 
June and Sept. * For 1937 and 1938 statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939 to 1941, statistics of the Imperial 
Cabinet, with which the former series were incorporated ; and commencing 1941, figures of the Cabinet Bureai 
of Statistics. 10 Mar. ”™ July. 12 Average of Feb. and Oct. 12 Average for 1946. a4 Averagt 
for 1944. 48 Average for 1947. 46 Jan. 1939. 17 Jan. 1947. 


of two enq 
® Oct 


” Average 











| 





France 


Ind. 


Per 
week * 








2200 #7 | 
mmencing 
statistics 
5 Annual 
t periods. 
45: Mar. 
» Imperial 
t Bureal 
* Averagt 







































































STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY ( cont. ) 265 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 7 
| 
G Neth United 
“a , | Hungary; Ireland | Italy 4 Norway| Sweden | Switzerland oi 
Date 
| Ind. * Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. ? Ind. Ind.* Ind. Ind.* 
Per | Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
| week | day week * | month*| week’? | week | week * Per week * week '° 
Number of hours 
1937 ‘ 8.59 ° 165.5 47.1 44.8 47.2 (46.4-47.0)} ** ° 
| 1938 48.2 2 8.42 44.2 158.0 46.8 44.1 46.3 (45.8-46.9) 46.5" 
| 1939 8.24 44.6 159.0 48.1 45.2 45.6 (46.8-47.7) ° 
1940 8.36 44.4 162.0 44.6 42.7 46.6 (47.3) ° 
1941 8.31 43.5 167.0 45.8 43.7 47.0 (47.0) ° 
1942 8.59 43.1 166.5 48.2 42.9 47.2 (46.8) . 
| 1943 8.84 43.3 ons 49.8 42.2 47.3 47.1 50.0 ** 
| 1944 ° 43.6 ° 41.1 47.2 47.3 48.9 
1945 8.38 44.4 46.8 41.2 47.4 47.6 47.2 
| 1946 . ag ese eee 46.8 47.9 46.0 
| 1947 eee 47.9 45.1 
1947: Mar. 37.5 45.1 47.9 45.0 
June 41.0 45.5 47.9 R 
| Sept. 39.9 ons 47.9 45.2 
| Dec. eee ° 47.7 P 
1948 : Mar. | | 
| 
| Index numbers (1937= 100) 
| 
' 
| 1937 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 * ‘ 
} 1938 ° 98.0 Pe 95.5 99.4 98.4 98.1 99.3 100.0 '* 
| 1939 100 *? 95.9 100.0 96.1 102.1 100.9 96.6 101.2 » 
1940 97.3 100.9 97.9 94.7 95.3 98.7 101.3 
1941 96.7 100.5 100.9 97.2 97.6 99.6 100.6 e 
1942 100.0 98.4 100.6 102.3 95.8 100.0 100.2 . 
1943 102.9 97.5 el 105.7 94.2 100.2 100.9 107.5" 
1944 ° 98.0 . 91.7 100.0 101.3 105.2 
1945 97.6 98.6 99.4 92.0 100.4 101.9 101.6 
1946 91.3 100.5 99.2 102.6 98.9 
1947 100.0 ** eee eee 102.6 97.0 
| 1947: Mar. 77.8 100.7 95.6 102.6 96.8 
June 85.1 104.3 96.4 102.6 . 
Sept. 82.8 103.6 one 102.6 97.2 
| Dec. ose in 102.1 . 
1948 : Mar. ° 
| _ 
| Persons cov. 235 1* 88 17 1 390'* 176 ** 102 20 543 2 342 72 5 750 *3 
| (thousands) | 
































? United States Zone: 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. 
* Annual figures, Oct. 


of June and Dec. 

Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
* Up to 1942, 1.L.0. estimates from percentages of table (b). 
"-1.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments of Sept. 1937. 


res. 


of two enquiries per year. 


® Oct 14 


‘i July. 1% Jan. 
” Average for 1937. 


* May 1946, 


16 June 1947. 


* Including a part of mining and transport. 
? Annual figures 1935-1938 : averages for the second half-year; 1939-1945: one week in 
* Annual figures : Nov., except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939 averages of semi-annual 


1” Oct. 1945. 
*2 Average for 1947. 


1® Average for 1942. 


23 April 


* Including building. 
* Annual figures, averages 


* Including 


1° For the years 1944-1947 average 


1947. 


12 Mar. 


* Oct.-Nov. 1945. 























































































































266 STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concel.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
AMERICA EvuROPE 
Canada * United States Finland 
Date Per week Per week * Per fortnight 
upto| at- | 5, | 49- | 2% | upto| 40 | 5°" | under| 80.0- => 
40 h. 47h 54 h. anaee 39 h. 49 h. meece 80 h. | 95.9 h. meso | 
1937 11.8 25.3 22.1 19.6 21.2 © 0.0 65.7 34.3 
1938 21.0%} 25.6¢| 20.7 17.4 15.4 . 0.3 73.3 26.4 
1939 18.0*| 24.74] 22.2 19.1 16.0 . ‘ ‘ 2.9 74.1 23.0 
1940 13.2%] 17.14] 19.3 20.7 29.7 20.0 60.6 19.4 0.0 78.5 21.5 
1941 11.6%} 15.84] 19.5 21.8 31.3 18.1 63.4 18.5 6.6 70.0 23.4 
1942 12.8 * 14.84] 21.4 22.1 28.9 14.3 61.5 24.2 3.3 74.3 22.4 
1943 16.8%| 15.74) 20.5 22.1 24.8 12.6 62.3 25.1 0.0 79.9 21.0 
1944 20.17/ 18.64] 20.6 20.6 20.0 15.8 58.3 25.9 0.1 80.8 19.1 
1945 sie wee ne ~— enn 18.3 62.35| 19.4 * 0.0 84.8 15.2 
1946 aii 15.7 67.7*| 16.6 * 0.0 81.3 18.7 | 
1947 ace one eee eee ase ie 
Persons cov. 7 
(thousands) aad or ot 
Europe (concl.) 
France Sweden * Switzerland 
Date Per week Per week '° Per week 
I 
Under Over | Up to 41- Over | Under| 36.0- Over 
40h. | “9 | gon. | aon. | 47h. | ™ | ash. | son. [479n.| ™ | ash 
1937 6.7 | 849 | 84] 46 | 41.9 | 365 | 170 | , ; ' ; 
1938 21.5 76.6 1.9 8.5 46.1 36.6 8.8 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 11.17%) 63.2%} 25.7%") 16.3 58.0 12.3 13.4 1.7 14.2 71.8 12.3 
1940 ° ° ‘ 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 1.2 14.7 66.6 17.5 
1941 32.5 42.5 25.0 7.1 42.3 31.6 19.0 0.8 18.3 69.7 11.2 
1942 19.6'*| 40.9'*) 39.47* 44 45.4 29.8 20.4 0.8 20.2 70.6 8.4 
1943 6.6 23.9 69.5 3.1 47.8 31.9 17.2 0.7 20.3 70.9 8.1 
1944 12.3 23.3 64.4 2.7 51.5 27.3 18.5 0.9 17.5 73.8 7.8 
1945 11.1 34.8 54.1 3.2 49.1 27.0 20.7 0.3 16.1 75.8 7.8 
1946 3.9 40.3 55.8 3.3 55.6 23.1 18.0 0.0 12.5 77.5 10.0 
1947 one oe oe ese one “a ose 0.0 11.8 79.4 8.8 
Persons cov. 2 200 13 479 14 342 15 
(thousands) 

















1 Up to 1939, overtime excluded ; figures for the month of highest employment. 
non-agricultural employment including self-employed; Oct. of each year. 
7 Average for 1944, 


* 40-48 h. 


*49 h. and over. 
figures: from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures; 1938, July: 1939, June. 


12 Mar., June, Sept. 18 Jan. 1947. 


* Nov. 1946. 


® Oct. 


1945. 


18 Average for 1947. 


* Bureau of the Census ; 
* Up to 43 h. 
* Including mining. 


 Jan.-July, 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Cost-of-living index numbers 


(continued ) 
Asia. 
Burma (Rangoon) 
1941 = 100. 
Scope. 


The number of items priced and included in the consumer’s price index for 
Burmese families is 22 : 13 for food ; 1 for house rent ; 2 for heat and light ; 4 for 
clothing and 2 for miscellaneous (soap and tobacco). Direct taxes are not included. 

The consumer’s price index is based on weights chosen on an austerity basis. 
It applies to Burmese manual labourers’ families in Rangoon. 


Computation. 

The index is computed separately with and without house rent ; the formula 
used is the simple aggregative index, with constant weights. 

Annual indices are based on annual average prices of each item. 

Weights for the consumer’s price index including rent (Burmese families) are 
as follows (in percentages): food, 61.5; heat and light, 10.1 ; clothing, 7.0 ; rent, 
18.5 ; miscellaneous, 2.9. Weights for the index excluding rent are raised pro- 
portionately. 

Mr. J. J. Bennison’s Report on an Inquiry into the Standard and Cost of Living 
of the Working Classes in,Rangoon (1928) has been used as a basis for the selection 
of the items and for the quantities, but variations have been introduced where 
necessary to accord with the present circumstances, e.g., foodstuffs used by a 
minority and commodities in short supply have been omitted or replaced by 
substitutes. 

The budget studied referred to the years 1926 and 1927 ; the families studied 
were Burmese urban wage earners’ families comprising 3.01 units on the average 
and receiving incomes between 54 rupees, 1 anna, 5 pies to 65 rupees, 13 annas, 
8 pies. 

Pricing methods : prices are collected on Wednesdays and Saturdays of every 
week by a special investigator ; as regards rent, changes in Rangoon Corporation 
assessments are determined quarterly for selected areas. As to location, retail 
prices are collected in or around the Soortee Bazaar, Rangoon, which is the largest 
and the busiest bazaar of the city, during the rush hours of the morning, approxi- 
mately from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

Retail prices of seasonal items like green vegetables are difficult to obtain as 
they are not sold in standard measures. Ration prices for clothing are no longer 
used in computing the index for clothing, and market prices have been introduced 
since July 1947. For fuel the retail price used is the price paid by householders 
inclusive of carriage. 


Publication. 

Source : Supplement to the Burma Gazette. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date to which 
the index refers and the date of publication is approximately one week. 

A separate index is computed along the same lines for Indian labourers (Tamils, 
Telegus and Uriyas) in Rangoon, on a single-man basis. 
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China (Chungking) 
January-June 1937 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 38 : 19 for food ; 1 for rent ; 6 for heat and 
light ; 6 for clothing and 6 for miscellaneous. In the miscellaneous group, the 
following items are included: laundry soap, towels, prepared tobacco, wine, 
quinine and coarse paper. Direct taxes are not included. 

The index is described as applicable to industrial workers. 


Computation. 

The weighted aggregative formula is used in the computation of the index. 
Annual figures are arithmetic averages of indices for the twelve months. Weights 
for the various groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 65 ; rent, 15; heat 
and light, 9; clothing, 6; miscellaneous, 5. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted from October 1941 
to November 1942 among urban wage earners’ families; income limits used 
were from Ch. N. $230 to 270 ; the families were composed of 2 to 7 persons. 

Prices are obtained by special agents twice every month, on the 7th and on 
the 23rd, except for rent, which is obtained once a month only. 

Information concerning prices of food, fuel, clothing and miscellaneous items 
is obtained from appointed retail shops and pedlars. Prices for light are obtained 
from electrical power companies, and prices for rent are obtained through an 
enquiry among labourers’ families on the average rent for a given surface unit. 

No account is taken of seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source : Index Numbers of Cost of Living of Workers. 

An advance press release is issued from two weeks to one month after the 
date to which the index relates. 


China (Shanghai) 
January-June 1937 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 48 : 25 for food, 1 for rent, 4 for heat and 
light, 11 for clothing and 7 for miscellaneous ; miscellaneous items include laundry 
soap, coarse paper, cigarettes, wine, boiling water, hairdressing and tram fares. 
Direct taxes are not included. 

The index is described as applicable to workers’ families. 


Computation. 

The index is based on the weighted aggregative formula ; annual averages are 
arithmetic averages of the twelve monthly indices. 

Weights for the various groups (in percentages) are as follows: food, 70; 
rent, 4; heat and light, 12 ; clothing, 5 ; miscellaneous, 9. 

The only information available on the basis for this weighting scale is that it is 
derived from total consumption expenditures. 

Prices for every item are obtained by special agents three times a month, 
on the 5th, 15th and 25th. 

Prices for food, fuel, clothing and miscellaneous items are obtained from selected 
retail shops and peddlers ; prices for light are obtained from the electric power 
company ; prices for rent are obtained directly from workers’ families on a rent 
per square unit basis. 

No account is taken of seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source : Index Number of Cost of Living of Workers. 

A press release is issued from two to four weeks after the date to which the index 
refers. 
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Cyprus (5 towns) 
August 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 11 ; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 3; clothing, 8 ; miscellaneous, 10. Miscellaneous items include 
soap, cigarettes, coffee, cognac, crockery, cooking utensils, etc. Income taxes are 
not included in the index. 

Prices are obtained in the five towns for all main expenditure groups ; no 
other cost-of-living index is computed for Cyprus. 

The index is described as applicable to families with incomes up to £60 per 
annum. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is a weighted arithmetic mean of percentage 
increases. 

Annual averages are not computed. 

Weights of the various expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 54.0; rent, 16.2; heat and light, 5.5; clothing, 16.2 ; miscellaneous, 8.1. 

No special enquiry was conducted to arrive at these weights, but the committee 
which in 1941 prepared the budget upon which the index is based had in mind 
the findings of certain enquiries carried out before the war for other purposes. 
The index is primarily applicable to an urban working-class family consisting 
of 6 persons (modal family) and earning a maximum of £60 per annum. 

Prices are obtained on the first working day of the month by Government 
officers stationed in the 5 district towns. 

Food and clothing prices are obtained monthly ; prices of rent, fuel and light 
and miscellaneous items are obtained quarterly. 

Food prices quoted are the lowest public market prices for the cheapest food- 
stuffs. The rent index is based on rents in 100 houses ; the houses selected are 
usually those occupied by families consisting of not less than husband, wife and 
two children. For heat and light, clothing and miscellaneous, the cheapest available 
quality of each item is priced ; usually the prices of three retailers are averaged 
for each item. 

Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables are not quoted in the index ; prices of 
fuel and clothing items are treated in the same way as all other items included in 
the index, and no account is therefore taken of seasonal variations in their prices 
or quantities. 

Publication. 

The Cyprus cost-of-living index is not published in any official publication, but 
is released to the press approximately 15 days after the date to which it applies. 

The Cyprus Government recently appointed a Committee to review the budget 
upon which the index is based, since it is not satisfied that the index as at present 
calculated reflects the true cost of living in post-war conditions in Cyprus, and the 
comparatively restricted number of items now quoted has led to violent fluctuations 
in the index during recent months. The Committee has completed its report but 
the findings have not yet been published. 


India (Ahmedabad) 
August 1926-July 1927 = 100. 


Scope. 
The Ahmedabad cost-of-living index number includes 30 items : 16 for food, 
1 for rent, 4 for heat and light, 7 for clothing and 2 for miscellaneous ; miscellaneous 
items are soap and native cigarettes. Direct taxes are not included in the index. 
The index applies to Ahmedabad City and to working class families only. 


Computation. 
The index is a weighted arithmetic average ; annual averages are arithmetic 
averages of monthly index numbers. The weights given to the various expenditure 
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groups are as follows (in percentages): food, 63.7; rent, 13.2; heat and light, 
7.7; clothing, 11.0; miscellaneous, 4.4. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted from February to 
August 1926 among urban wage earners’ families in Ahmedabad City ; there were 
no income or family size limits applied to this enquiry, but families of which the 
head was a casual labourer or unemployed were excluded. 

Prices are based on the average of quotations obtained for every week of the 
month by special agents, except in the case of rent, which is obtained by means 
of ad hoc enquiries held at long intervals ; the last enquiry on rent was conducted 
during July-November 1930. Prices of the following food articles are collected 
every week from 8 representative retail outlets in various industrial areas of the 
city : rice, wheat, refined sugar, raw sugar, tea, salt, mutton, milk, potatoes, 
dried chillies, sweet oil, sweetmeats, ghee, bajri, mugdal and turdal. Items listed 
under heat and light are firewood, kerosene oil, castor oil and matches. 

No fresh vegetables and fruits or other seasonal items are taken into consider- 
ation. 


Publication. 

Source : Government of Bombay, Directorate of Labour Information : Labour 
Gazette. 

The approximate interval between first publication of the index and the date 
to which it applies is from two to three months ; an advance press release is issued. 


India (Bombay) 
July 1933-June 1934= 100. 


Scope. 

The Bombay City cost-of-living index number includes 46 items : 28 for food ; 
1 for rent ; 4 for heat and light ; 6 for clothing and 7 for miscellaneous. Heat 
and light include charcoal, firewood, kerosene oil and matches. Miscellaneous 
items include medical expenditure, transport, newspapers, washing soap, shaving 
charges, native cigarettes and betel nuts. Direct taxes are not included in the 
index. 

The cost-of-living index applies to working class families. 


Computation. 

The index is a weighted arithmetic average ; annual averages are arithmetic 
averages of monthly indices. The weights given to the various expenditure groups 
are as follows (in percentages) : food, 52.8 ; rent, 14.6 ; heat and light, 7.9 ; clothing, 
9.0 ; miscellaneous, 15.7. 

Weights are derived from a family living study undertaken from September 
1932 to June 1933 among urban wage earners. The study was limited to families 
the head of which had a full-time job ; there were no income limits or limits as to 
family size. 

Prices are based on quotations obtained every week for all articles except 
clothing and certain varieties of fish and vegetables. They are obtained by special 
agents from records of the superintendent of municipal markets in Bombay and 
from the bodies concerned with newspapers and railway fares. 

Prices for food, fuel and light and miscellaneous are obtained weekly ; prices 
for rent are obtained by means of ad hoc enquiries held at long intervals ; prices 
for clothing are obtained monthly. 

Prices of all articles are collected each week from two shops in each of the 
12 industrial areas of Bombay except as follows : clothing : prices for all clothing 
articles (with one exception) are collected from 4 different cotton mills having 
retail shops in the city ; fish, egg-plant and pumpkins : prices are obtained from the 
superintendent of municipal markets in Bombay City ; rent : figures are continued 
unchanged from the time of the latest special enquiry ; newspapers and railway 
fares : quotations are obtained from the bodies concerned. 

With regard to seasonal items, prices for fresh fruits and vegetables are available 
for all the months of the year ; no seasonal items are included for clothing and fuel. 
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Publication. 

Source : Government of Bombay, Directorate of Labour Information : Labour 
Gazette. 

The approximate interval between the date of first publication and the date 
to which the index relates is two months ; an advance press release is issued. 


Iran (7 towns) 
March 1936-March 1937 = 100. 


Scope. 

_ The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 15; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 4; clothing, 8; miscellaneous, 3. Miscellaneous items include 
hairdressing, ordinary soap and baths ; direct taxes are not included in the index. 

The index is described as applicable to a family of 5 persons in moderate 
circumstances. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres 

The quantities are based on a family de study conducted around 1934 
among 617 families in moderate circumstances (salaried employees, handicrafts- 
men and tradesmen). 

Weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : food 
(including cigarettes), 54; rent, 12; heat and light, 10; clothing, 18; miscel- 
laneous, 6. 

Prices are obtained on the 20th of each month in Teheran, Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Kermansha, Meshed, Resht and Tauris. 

The rent index is based on the rents of 5 dwellings in each city. 

Prices used in the computation are unweighted arithmetic averages of prices 
in the 7 cities. 

No account is taken of seasonal variations. 


Publication. 
Source : Special communication to the I.L.O. from the National Bank of Iran, 


Iraq (Baghdad) 
1939 = 100. 
Scope. 


The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 18 ; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 4; clothing, 12 ; miscellaneous, 6. Miscellaneous items include : 
toilet soap, household soap, coffee shop, etc., cigarettes, matches and transport. 
Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

The index is applicable to an unskilled worker’s family of 5. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 
60.3 ; rent, 8.9 ; fuel and light, 7.4 ; clothing, 8.0 ; miscellaneous, 15.5. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during 1939 amongst 
68 families with an income below 4,500 dinars, which was considered the upper 
wage limit of the unskilled labour class. 

The 18 food items account for almost all working class expenditure on food- 
stuffs ; the only important omission is that of fresh fruits and vegetables (with the 
exception of dates) which were not included since they represent only 7 per cent. 
of the expenditure on foodstuffs and since it was found extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain the prices, consumption and existence in the market of these highly seasonal 
items ; the expenditure on fresh fruits and vegetables has been distributed over 
the other 18 items. 
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The rent index is based on the rent for a single room or for a hut. 

Clothing items provide for one winter suit every 3 years, one summer suit 
every 2 years, etc. 

Amongst miscellaneous items, the main weight is given to cigarettes and to 
visits to coffee shops ; certain minor residual items of entertainment are included. 

Retail prices are obtained by a survey twice a week (normally on Monday 
and Tuesday which are regarded as representative days) made by the staff of the 
Principal Bureau of Statistics of the Ministry of Economics, who visit representative 
shops and markets in Baghdad. The bargaining factor is taken into account. 
From this an average weekly price for each commodity is obtained ; the price 
of certain items is fixed (e.g. electricity and rent), and weekly readings are not 
necessary because changes when occurring are taken into account ; the rent item 
is at present constant. Monthly average prices are then computed for each item 
from the prices in the period concerned. ; 


Publication. 
Source : Ministry of Economics, Principal Bureau of Statistics : special com- 
munication to the I.L.O. 


Japan (28 cities) 
August 1946-March 1947 = 100. 


Scope. 

The consumers’ price index is a measure of the cost of goods and services pur- 
chased by Japanese families ; it is based upon expenditure data recorded on daily 
diary sheets by a sample of approximately 5,000 families living in 28 cities through- 
out Japan ; 21 of the cities are in Honshu, 3 in Kyushu, 2 in Shikoku, and 2 in 
Hokkaido. Each sheet shows quantities purchased and expenditures for the 
various goods and services. The index is calculated from the prices of 119 items 
which account for 65 to 70 per cent. of total family expenditures. The prices 
used in the index calculation are computed by dividing total expenditures reported 
by the sample families for a given item by the total quantity purchased during the 
period, and are therefore an average price weighted according to the quantities 
purchased at legal, black market or free market prices. 


Computation. 

The published index is an average of two index series constructed from separate 
sets of weights : one weighted according to quantities purchased during the base 
period, and the other according to quantities purchased during the current month. 
For the base period, the major commodity groups have the following weights in 
the total (in percentages) : food, 67 ; housing, 5 ; fuel and light, 4 ; clothing, 10 ; 
miscellaneous, 14. 

The index is calculated for urban Japan as a whole and for Tokyo and Osaka 
separately. 

It should be noted that movements in the index occur not only as the result 
of price changes but also as the result of shifts in the quantities of goods purchased 
at legal and black market prices. 


Publication. 

The index is calculated by the Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office, 
Japanese Government. 

Source : General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Economic and Scientific Section, Research and Statistics Division: Japanese 
Economic Statistics. 


Lebanon (Beyrouth) 
June-August 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 

The cost-of-living index number for Lebanon covers 96 articles : 25 for food, 
1 for rent, 5 for heat and light, 1 for other housing, 44 for clothing and 20 for 
miscellaneous. 
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Miscellaneous articles include : taxes, domestic servants, drugs and medical 
care, toilet articles, education, transport, tobacco, etc. The index number for 
direct taxes is based on the percentage tax applicable to the salary of the head 
of the household which is used as the basis for the index number. 

Items in all expenditure groups are priced in Beyrouth : no other index number 
is computed. 

The index number is described as applicable to an average salaried employee's 
family in Beyrouth, consisting of father, mother, two children and one servant. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

No annual averages are computed. 

Quantities for the individual items are derived from a family living study 
conducted during 1943 among urban salaried employees’ families ; there were 
no limits with regard to income or size of the families studied. No information 
is available on the percentage weights of the main expenditure groups. 

Prices are obtained by special agents once a week for food and for some of the 
items in the heat and light group, once a month for clothing and for the other 
items in the heat and light group, and once a year for rent, other housing expen- 
ditures and for miscellaneous. 

Prices of food items used in the computation are monthly average prices based 
on weekly quotations ; the same applies to heat and light. Rent is obtained once 
a year by a special enquiry. The other housing expenditure is for water, the price 
of which is always fixed in advance by the company. Prices of clothing items are 
obtained once a month by the special agents. Prices of miscellaneous items are 
usually obtained once a year but if changes in prices become known during the 
year they are taken into account in the index. 

Prices used are official prices (schedule of official maximum prices) ; never- 
theless, if the quantities available at official prices are not enough to cover the 
quantities foreseen in the index, black market prices are used in the computation 
for the balance. é 

For vegetables and fruits, average prices are based on the prices of items of 
maximum consumption during a certain season. 


Publication. 

Source: Ministry of National Economy: Recueil des Statistiques générales ; 
and Le Commerce du Levant (weekly). 

An advance press release is issued during the first week of the month following 
the month to which the index applies. 


Netherlands East Indies (Batavia) 
July 1938 = 100. 


Scope. 


The pre-war cost-of-living index for Batavia used January 1929 as base and 
was derived from a family living study conducted during 1932. 

As living conditions having changed considerably since that time, it was 
decided, after the war ended, to restrict the computation to a cost-of-food index. 

Recent figures concerning consumption not being available, the results of the 
family living enquiry of 1932 were also used to compute the new index. The con- 
sumption of an Indonesian family with a pre-war salary of 25 to 50 florins a month 
was assumed to give the nearest approach to the average consumption of city 
dwellers. 

The index is based on retail prices of 19 foodstuffs (including rice, bread, native 
flour, biscuits, sugar, beef, kerbau-meat, salt fish, tinned milk, ducks’ eggs, coconut 
oil, red onions, red chillee and tea) and is computed separately for Batavia and for 
Makassar. 


Computation. 
The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 
Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 
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The food expenditure used as a basis is that of a family consisting of husband, 
wife and two children, one of whom is going to school. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires on the 15th of every month. 
In Batavia, they are gathered by agents of the Central Bureau of Statistics ; in 
Makassar, by agents of the Agricultural Information Service. 

Prices used are free-market retail prices. 


Publication. 
Source : Central Bureau of Statistics: Economisch Weekblad. 


Pakistan (Lahore) 
1944 = 100. 


Scope. 


The number of items included in the index is as follows: food, 24, rent, 1; 
heat and light, 4 ; clothing, 8 ; miscellaneous, 9. Items priced under miscellaneous 
are washing soap, toilet soap, hairdressing, cigarettes, tobacco, amusements, 
medicines and transport. Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

The index is applicable to wage earners’ families ; no other index is computed. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Percentage weights for the main expenditure groups are as follows : food, 59.41 ; 
rent, 5.64 ; heat and light, 9.61 ; clothing, 10.55 ; miscellaneous, 14.79. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted from January 1944 
until April 1945 among urban wage earners in Lahore ; there were no income 
limits ; the average size of the family was 4.92 persons and the largest number of 


families had a monthly income of 70 to 90 rupees. 

There is no specific date in the month to which the prices relate ; prices are 
collected on every Saturday for all items ; prices used for the computation of the 
index number are the monthly averages of the weekly prices last collected. Prices 
are obtained on a prescribed form by special agents appointed by the Central 
Government, and may be black market prices or controlled prices. 

Figures for house rent include house taxes and repairs. 

No special account is taken of the problem of seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source : Report on Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Lahore 
City, by S.R. Deshpande, Director of the Cost-of-Living Index. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between date of first publi- 
cation and date to which the index refers is not known. 


Palestine (3 cities) 
January 1942 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 93 (98) excluding fresh fruits and vegetables ; 
. food (excluding fresh fruits and vegetables), 19 (23) ; housing, 3 (3) ; heat and light, 
5 (5) ; clothing, 37 (35) ; miscellaneous articles, 29 (32). Miscellaneous items include 
soap, cigarettes, education, transport, doctors’ fees and union fees. Direct taxes 
are not included. 

Prices are obtained in 4 towns having a total of 6 markets, 3 Arab and 3 Jewish. 
Separate indices are calculated for Arab and Jewish wage earners. 





! The figures outside the brackets refer to the index for Arabs; those in brackets refer to 
the index for Jews. 
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Computation. 

The food index is obtained by the weighted aggregative method. The index of 
the rent subgroup is obtained by averaging geometrically the rent relatives. The 
housing index is obtained by averaging the 3 component subgroup indices by 
means of a weighted geometric average. 

The index for the other 3 subgroups (fuel and light, clothing and miscellaneous) 
are weighted geometric averages of price relatives. The total index is a weighted 
arithmetic average of all the group indices. Annual figures are arithmetic averages 
of the monthly indices. 

The base period of reference is January 1942 ; the total index is then multiplied 
by 1.75 to produce what is called the “ wages committee index” of cost of living. 
The figure 1.75 is regarded as a link between the average level of the cost of living 
immediately before the war and the level in January 1942. 

Weights for the major groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 57.37 (56.82) ; 
housing, 16.05 (18.18) ; fuel and light, 3.17 (2.48) ; clothing, 7.36 (7.34) ; miscella- 
neous, 16.05 (15.18). The food group index number is made up of two subgroup 
index numbers, namely “fruits and vegetables” and “other foodstuffs”. The 
weights given to these two subgroups are : 17.63 (15.44) per cent. to “ fruits and 
vegetables ” and 82.37 (84.56) per cent. to “ other foodstuffs ”. 

Weights are derived from a family living study covering urban wage earners’ 
families during January 1942. The income limits were : for Arabs, 4,320 to 11,250 
mils per month, and for Jews, 6,000 to 23,000 mils per month. The families studied 
were those of married wage earners with children ; no size limit was used. 

The dates to which prices relate are as follows : food—Thursday of every week ; 
fuel and light, clothing and miscellaneous—the 15th of each month ; housing—twice 
a year in March and September. 

Food prices are collected by price collectors from retailers ; prices for items of 
other groups are partly collected by price collectors and partly supplied directly. 
The number of retail outlets used is as follows : food, 105 (90); fuel and light, 
15 (15); clothing, 65 (50) ; miscellaneous, 70 (60) ; and rent, 1,200 dwellings for 
Arabs and 1,200 dwellings for Jews. 

In regard to pricing and quantity weights applied to seasonal items, the fruit 
and vegetable basket is composed of items the quantities and kinds of which vary 
from month to month ; the kinds and quantities of the various items were deter- 
mined by means of a special enquiry. The index for fruits and vegetables for any 
one month is calculated by first comparing the total value of the basket in that 
month with the cost of the same basket in the corresponding month in 1942 and 
then linking the resulting index to January 1942 and correcting for seasonal 
variations by a special method. 

No information is available on the seasonal items in the other groups. 


Publication. 

Source : General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics. 

An advance press release is issued some 7 to 10 days after the date to which 
the index refers. 


Palestine (3 towns) 
August 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 


The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 24 ; rent, 1 ; 
heat and light, 2; clothing, 40 ; miscellaneous, 28. Miscellaneous items include 
furniture and household equipment, medical expenses, education, entertainment, 
taxes and contributions, transport and sundries. Heat and light includes only 
electric current, local climatic conditions making heat unnecessary ; the two items 
are the two rates for the only two corporations supplying electric current. 

Prices for housing and rates are based on yearly investigations among 400 
families in each of the three cities included in the index. 





? Described in the General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, June 1944, p. 232. 
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Income tax is not included in the index. Municipal housing rates which are 
collected directly from the householder are, however, included under the category 
housing ; under prevailing conditions in Palestine they must be considered insepar- 
able from rent. 

Prices are obtained in each of the 3 towns included for all the main expenditure 
groups. A special index is calculated for each of the 3 towns ; the average index 
for the 3 towns is a weighted arithmetic average, weights being based on the number 
of workers in each town. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula for the food index is Laspeyres’. For clothing 
“a chain index is used monthly ”. 

Yearly indices are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Weights for the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 52.8 ; rent, 22.4 ; heat and light, 1.0 ; clothing, 5.0 ; miscellaneous, 18.8. 

Weights are based on a family living study conducted in August 1939 and 
January 1940 among urban wage earners’ families within income limits of £P.6 
to £P.16 per month in 1939 ; the average income per month was £P.10.653. 
Families were restricted to those consisting of 3 to 6 persons ; the average size 
was 4 persons or 3.02 standard units. 

Prices are obtained by special agents on the 5th, 15th and 25th of each month 
for the food items ; on the 25th of each month for items in the clothing and house- 
hold equipment groups. Rent is gathered annually ; variations in the cost of 
electric current are in accordance with fluctuations in tariffs of the two electric 
power corporations operating in Palestine. Details regarding prices in the miscel- 
laneous group are received on the date the changes occur on the basis of special 
enquiries. 

Prices for various foodstuffs are obtained from 15 shops in each city ; the 
shops are situated in areas populated by various sections of the community (poor, 
moderate income, etc.). In addition, prices are obtained from at least two markets, 
one moderately priced and the other more highly priced. 

Prices used in the computation are not official “ controlled prices ” but those 
charged in fact. With regard to bread prices the data do not reflect the true posi- 
tion, since the price of standard bread is used, which is far lower than the price 
of white or half-black bread consumed in most households. 

Prices for clothing items are secured from 6 shops in each city ; prices of com- 
mon standard goods of local manufacture are chosen. 

As regards seasonal variations, a fixed quantity has been calculated for potatoes 
and bananas, which are placed on the market in sufficient quantities throughout 
the year. Tomatoes, carrots, egg plants, cabbages and cucumbers are computed 
on the basis of variable monthly quantities. Quantities of fruits and vegetables 
were fixed according to a special enquiry conducted by the Jewish Agency in the 
year 1944 in a standard working family ; these quantities have been related to the 
quantities marketed in the respective seasons. Official controlled prices were 
introduced in 1944 for most varieties of fruits and vegetables and those prices 
were included in the index. From April 1945 on, however, it was decided to use 
the prices current in the open market, despite the fact that there is considerable 
disparity between the controlled and the market prices. 

The clothing index is based on the chain index system. Three groups are 
considered within the clothing expenditure group : clothing, 60 per cent. ; under- 
wear, 15 per cent. ; and footwear, 25 per cent. 

Publication. 

Source : Jewish Agency for Palestine : Bulletin of Statistics. 

An advance press release is issued for a given month on the 10th of the follow- 
ing month. 


Philippines (Manila) 

1941 = 100. 
Scope. 

The number of the items covered in the series is as follows : food, 59 ; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 6 ; clothing, 11; miscellaneous, 71. Miscellaneous items are : 
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transport (12), starch (1), laundry soap (3), cigars (2), cigarettes (7), matches (2), 
hairdressing (15), cinema tickets (15), medicine (14). Direct taxes are not included 
in the index. 

The index is computed in Manila only ; it is described as applicable to wage 
earners’ families (4.9 members on the average). 


Computation. 

The weighted aggregative method (Laspeyres’ formula) is used for the food 
price index ; for other groups, see below. 

Annual indices are computed on the basis of average prices for the whole year, 
using the same methods as for weekly indices. 

Monthly indices are simple averages of weekly indices. 

The assigned weights, used only in computing the over-all index, are as follows 
(in percentages) : food, 59.15 ; rent, 8.43 ; heat and light, 13.94 ; clothing, 0.62 ; 
miscellaneous, 17.86. 

Weights for each item are derived from a family living study conducted during 
1938 among urban wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families with incomes 
of up to 200 pesos. 

Weights of major expenditure groups used in the computation of the final 
index are based on a joint survey made by the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of the Census and Statistics in August 1945. 

Prices used are mid-week quotations from the Bureau of Commerce, except 
for rent, which is obtained every three to six months. 

In the case of goods rationed to the inhabitants of Manila, the average retail 
price used in the index is obtained in the following manner : on the assumption 
that all inhabitants of Manila receive the same quantity of rationed goods during 
the month, the average daily ration per capita for each commodity was first deter- 
mined. Whenever the average ration is equal to or greater than the daily average 
consumption for that commodity per person, the rationing price of the commodity 
is used in the index. However, when the average ration is less than the daily 
average consumption per person, the average retail price is the weighted arithmetic 
mean of the official price and the open market price, the weights being the daily 
average ration per person and the difference between it and the daily normal 
consumption figure. When there is no ration of a commodity, the open market 
price is used. 

Rentals of 225 residential buildings in 7 districts of Manila were enumerated 
by fieldmen of the Bureau of Labor and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
and Statistics (August 1935= 100). The index number is the unweighted geo- 
metric mean of rental relatives. 

The fuel, light, and water-cost index is a weighted geometric mean, weights 
being derived from the cost-of-living survey conducted by the Department of 
Labor in 1938. 

In the absence of proper weighting factors, the clothing-cost index is the 
unweighted geometric mean of price relatives. The cloth rationed is not included 
in the index. 

The miscellaneous cost index is a weighted geometric mean of nine miscellaneous 
expenditure groups. The group index is generally of the weighted geometric 
mean type. 


Publication. 

Source : Bulletin of Philippine Statistics. 

No advance press release is issued ; no information is available on the interval 
between the date of first publication and the date to which the index refers. 

The cost-of-living index of the Bureau of the Census and Statistics began 
in mid-1945, just after the liberation, and before the Bureau of Commerce had been 
created. At that time the Bureau of the Census had to get its own quotations ; 
at the present time quotations from the Bureau of Commerce are being used. 


(to be continued ) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Industgial Relations. Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Organisation Textiles Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1948. Report III. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 


The general aspects of the problem of industrial relations have recently been 
considered by the International Labour Conference, and comprehensive reports 
setting forth the law and practice of industrial relations in different countries were 
submitted by the Office to the 30th and 31st Sessions.! The purpose of this report 
is to describe present industrial relations in the textile industry particularly. 

The report is based on Government replies to a questionnaire. After a brief 
historical account of the efforts made by the International Labour Organisation 
in the broad field of industrial relations, the report surveys the present state of 
industrial relations in the textile industry and draws up some conclusions. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Le Catholicisme social face aux grands ecourants contemporains. Semaines 
Sociales de France, Paris, 1947, XXXIV ™¢ Session. Lyon, Editions de la Chronique 
Sociale de France. 413 pp. 330 frs. 


Lectures delivered at the 34th Session of the Semaines Sociales de France, 
’ held in Paris from 28 July to 2 August 1947, are here reproduced. The object of 
. the Session was to allow Social Catholicism to draw up a balance sheet of its work 
to compare its doctrines with those which are at present competing for the support 
of the people, and also to study problems arising out of the great transformations 
through which the contemporary world is passing. 

The programme of the Session included a detailed analysis of factual data of 
which any impartial observer must take account, e.g., the increased importance of 
the common man, the socialisation of economics and directed planning; a study, on 
the basis of this data, of the various ideological movements which at present divide 
the world (the survival of fascism in its various forms, neo-liberalism, current 
trends in socialism, marxism and communism); a searching enquiry into the 
position of Social Catholicism when it is faced with these movements, both as 
regards its principles (the Christian conception of man, of the social order and of 
social developments) and, as regards its practical programme concerning problems 





1 International Labour Conference, 3Ist Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report VIII (1). 
Industrial Relations. Application of the Principles of the Right to Organise and to Bargain Collective- 
ly. Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, and Co-operation between Public Authorities 
and Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947; and 
International Labour Conference, 30th Session, Geneva, 1947. Report VII. Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Industrial Relations. International Labour Office , Geneva, 1947. 
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of population and the family, ownership of the means of production, the participa- 
tion of workers in the administration of undertakings, and in occupational organisa- 
tion, and the part to be played by the State and by the international order—the 
latter conceived as a federal organisation made up of varying structures taking into 
account the diverging requirements of vastly different regions and also existing 
colonial obligations concerning trusteeship. 


Planning the Countryside. First Report, by Radhakamal MuKERJEE, Economic 
Adviser, Gwalior Government. Bombay, Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1946. vii+188 pp. 
7 rupees 8 annas. 


This report, the first of two reports constituting an economic plan for the 
State of Gwalior, deals with the planning of the countryside. The second report 
is to cover industry. 

In an India suffering from chronic food shortage, ‘‘ improvement of agriculture 
is the first indispensable step for reaching the targets of health, leisure and welfare 
for the common man ’’. It is suggested that the movement towards greater security 
and a higher living standard for the common people of India could be started by 
State irrigation, land settlement and erosion control projects, by improvement 
in farm cultivation, greater diversification and improved cattle and seed varieties ; 
this part of the programme would involve extended agricultural research and an 
expansion of the activity of the Agricultural Department. A marketing department 
would attend to the dissemination of market information and improvement in 
grading, forms of contracts and equipment. Protected and assisted co-operation, 
tenancy reform (both leading to reduction in the impositions of money lenders and 
in rents), rural education, improvement in public health and sanitation, and 
encouragement to rural industries all find a part in the plan. Cheaper redesigned 
textile products are suggested for developing a wider market. 


Les Migrations internationales. Un Probléme économique et social. By H. A. 
CrrroEN. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1948. 184 pp. 240 francs. 


In this work, a historical description of migratory movements is followed by 
a critical examination of the economic, social and political effects of migration. The 
author’s main contention is that, in the younger countries, planned immigration, 
with the consequent opening up of lands and influx of capital, will, in conjunction 
with increased opportunities for labour, result in the proper equilibrium of the 
factors of production essential to the proper development of these countries. Immi- 
grant labour, which always tends to leave immigrant countries whenever economic 
possibilities in such countries are on the decrease, will also guarantee a special 
alleviation of employment market difficulties in any period of crisis. In emigration 
countries the reduction of population pressure should tend to assist the pressure 
of industrialisation, either by the transfer and investment of emigrants’ savings or 
by the creation of such conditions of equipoise on the employment market as will 
favour economic development. On the basis of these theories the author proceeds 
to criticise the arguments concerning the increase of unemployment and the 
lowering of the standard of living which are put forward by those who would 
restrict the development of migration. In his view, the only well founded reasons 
for restriction are those concerned with necessary health precautions, and the 
political precautions which are indispensable in view of the propaganda activities 
of certain emigration countries. He holds that a serious effort should be made for 
the planning of migration and the rapid assimilation, by educational methods, of 
immigrants. The author concludes with proposals concerning the co-ordination of 
the existing international organisations which in his opinion should be used to 
further the migration objectives he advocates. 

The book contains a bibliography and tables of annual quotas and of effective 
immigration into the United States from 1925 to 1939. 


Population Policy in Great Britain. A Report by P.E.P. London, P.E.P. (Political 
and Economic Planning), 1948. 227 pp. 

This admirable survey of population problems in Great Britain examines 
population facts and their interpretation, the need for and the principles of a 
possible population policy, emigration and immigration, the qualitative aspect, 
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and means of “ clearing the way for larger families”’. In the chapters on emigration 
and immigration, the report considers the possibility of emigration on a fairly large 
scale, and analyses the effect of such emigration on the structure of the population. 
In order to retain a reasonable proportion of younger people in the population, it is 
thought that some immigration is necessary. On the population problem as a 
whole, a series of recommendations are made for the consideration of those who are 
concerned with the framing of a population policy. These recommendations include 
the establishment of a family welfare service within the national health service, 
other measures related to health, measures concerned with the employment of 
women, increased family allowances, educational measures, the encouragement 
of immigration, the improvement of the nationalisation procedures, measures 
for the protection of children and some revision of the tax system. 


Mobilisace pravovnich sil (Mobilisation of Manpower). By Vladimir STanex, 
Otto KrAt, Vladimir KrAsensky, Karel Kios and Frantisek Stavix. Prague, 
Orbis, 1947. 328 pp. 110 Czechoslovak crowns. 


An exhaustive collection of Czechoslovak post-war legislation concerning the 
direction of manpower, with legal commentary and references. 


Housing and the Family. By M. J. Exsas, London, Meridian Books, 1947. 
136 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Under this title the author considers the close relations between housing policy 
and demographic problems, and, in particular, the special characteristics of housing 
development as a function of demographic evolution. In conclusion, suggestions 
are put forward concerning the proper methods of compiling housing statistics. 


Les Accidents du Travail. By J. Le Grier, and P. Panis, with the assistance 
of B. Marcet, Secretary-General of the National Federation of Disabled Workers. 
Saint-Etienne, Fédération nationale des Mutilés et Invalides du Travail ; Bourse 
du Travail, 1948. 334 pp. 250 frs. 


The legislative texts and latest regulations in France concerning industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases are reproduced in this volume, from Act 
No. 46-2426 of 30 October 1946 until Act No. 48-24 of 6 January 1948. The texts 
are preceded by a commentary which is mainly a legal analysis of the existing 
system as it derives both from the texts and from jurisprudence. In the course of 
the analysis, the authors, who are practising lawyers, point out the gaps which in 
their view still remain to be filled and the errors which should be corrected. A 
detailed alphabetical table will be of great service to those looking for information 
concerning the new French system of insurance against industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 


Organisation of Industrial Co-operatives. By J. B. TayLer. Bombay, Industrial 
Co-operatives Organising Committee, 1947. 71 pp. 1 rupee 8 annas. 


This is the fifth brochure in the Industrial Co-operative Library published by 
the Industrial Co-operative Organising Committee of Bombay. The author, who 
has had long experience of the conditions of Chinese artisans and cottage-industry 
workers and has more recently been very closely associated with the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operative Movement, makes detailed and practical suggestions 
for those actively concerned with the promotion and working of co-operatives 
among artisans and cottage-industry workers, labour contracting co-operatives 
and transport co-operatives. 


The Future of the Co-operative Movement in India. By Anwar Iqbal QureEsHI. 
Madras, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1947. 
x+166 pp. 6 rupees. 

A critical review of the development and present position of the co-operative 
movement in India, with suggestions regarding the future growth and structure 
of the movement. 
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Books Received’! 


Fundamentals of Industrial Administration. Vol. 1. An Introduction to Man- 
agement. Fourth Edition. By (the late) Edward Tregaskiss ELBourNE. London, 
MacDonald & Evans, 1947. xxix+299 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Home is the Sailor. By Beth McHENrRy and Frederick N. Myers. New York, 
International Publishers, 1948. 250 pp. $1.25. 


The Politics of Equality. New Zealand’s Adventures in Democracy. By Leslie 
Lipson. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1948. xiv+520 pp. $6. 


The Practice of Industrial Medicine. By T. A. Luoyp Davies. London, J. & A. 
Churchill Ltd. 1948. vii+244 pp. Diagrams. 15s. 


Reparationen, Sozialprodukt, Lebensstandard : Versuch einer Wirtschaftsbilanz. 
With 12 supplements. Bremen, Friedrich Triigen Verlag, 1947. 432 pp. 


Russian Economie Policy in Eastern Europe. By T. E. M. McKrirrericx. 
Research Series No. 128. London, Fabian Publications Ltd. and Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1948. 41 pp. 2s. 


La Sanction professionnelle. Notion du droit administratif nouveau. By Gérard 
VicuE. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1948. 382 pp. 


La Seala mobile dei salari. By Cesare VANNUTELLI. Reprint from Rivista di 
Politica Economica (Rome), Year XX XVIII, Vols. III-IV, Mar.-Apr. 1948. 27 pp. 


State and Economie Life (Sir Kikabhai Premchand Readership Lectures). By 
Rao Bahadur B. V. Narayanaswamy Narpvu. Delhi University, 1947. 140 pp. 


Tridesetata Sesiya na Obshtata Konferentsiya na Mezhdunarodnata Organi- 
zatsiya na Truda. By Dimiter Nrxotov. Series Trudove na Instituta za Sotsialni 
Prouchvaniya. Sofia, 1947. 


The Worker and the State. By Sir Frank Tittyarp. Third edition. London, 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1948. xii+302 pp. 16s. 


ERRATUM 


1948 — Vol. LVII 


No. 6, June 1948. ‘‘The Trade Union Movement in Malaya”. Page 673, line 
18: for “the Trade Unions Ordinance No. 12 of 1940” read “the Trade Unions 
Ordinance No. 12 of 1946”. 





? Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable. ” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 6s. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 


Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect. ” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 
In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 


W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 
Chronicle. 

10s. 6d. net 
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THE ANNALS : JULY 1948 


LOOKING TOWARD ONE WORLD 


This volume contains addresses presented at the Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Academy, which took place in April 1948. 

Distinguished speakers from the United States and from many other parts of 
the world presented the situation in several critical areas and considered the role 
which the United Nations and the United States could play in bringing about 


international co-operation. 
Price: $2.00 


(Additional copies to. members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


3457 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, Pa. 








PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


An internationally distinguished board of editors brings you each quarter, in 
the pages of Philosophic Abstracts, important new book reviews and a com- 
prehensive survey of periodical literature in the field of philosophic studies. 


$4.00 per year in U.S.A. $5.00 per year abroad 


Russe. F. Moore Co., Book Publishers 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 17, N.Y. 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.50 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tse University oF CuicaGo Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, II. 














| gene needs harmony not discord. Team- 
work not friction. 


o-partnership, through sharing of profits, sharing of 
C ownership and joint consultation, provides a sound, 
foundation on which these can be built. 


A" who desire improved industrial relations are 
invited to support the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
86 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 

















THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Partial Contents of No. 37. Vol. XV (1) 1947-48 


Some Aspects and Generalisations of the ed of ee - « « « C.G.F. Simxin 
Tariffs and the Terms of Trade . . ° oe o « KF. Kaun 
The Concept of Liquidity in International “Monetary Theory . eoes oc 6 BW. Anuwr 
Realism and Relevance in Consumer’s Surplus . . . - « E.J. MisHan 


Annual subscription : 10s. - oaks, post free. Price per issue: 5s. ; 5s. 8d. post free 


«S.A. and Canada: $3 per vol. 


Back number rates on nen to Secretary. Cheques, whether drawn in sterling 
or dollars, should be made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 

In normal times the Review is published three times a year; for the present the number 
of issues is reduced to two. Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review 
of Economic Studies, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C, 2. Articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, 
Review of Economic Studies, 4, Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 














INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions ; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, etc. 


Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India). 








THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Directorate of Labour Information Secretariat, 
BomBay, India 
The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 

Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 











THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editors: C. 8. Richards (Managing Editor), W. J. Busschau, H. M. Robertson 
Contents of Vol. 15, No. 4, December 1947 


Some Observations on Foreign Exchange Rates in Theory and Practice . H.W.J. WitsiNHOLDS 
The Hardships of Britain — Mr. Harrod’s Ideas .. . - - « W.J. BusscHAu 
Die Tegniek om die sagen. van die Aandelekapitaat Eifektel te 

Maak... H. J.J. REYNDERS 


Reviews of Unien Oficial Publications, ‘Recent Periodicals ond New Books. 

Single Copies at 6s. per copy, obtainable from the Central News Agency Ltd., and ail 
leading booksellers. 

Overseas Agenis for subscriptions (£1.1.0 per annum) and single copies (6s. each) : Messrs. 
Staples Press Ltd., 10, Cavendish Place, London, W.1. 

Subscriptions to the Journal, £1.1.0 per annum and enquiries concerning advertisement 
tariffs to the Chairman, Board of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Second Report of the International Labour 
Organisation to the United Nations 


Prepared in accordance with the Agreement between the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organisation 
of 30 May 1946, this report gives an account of the work of 
the Organisation during the past eight months and outlines 
its programme of activities for the immediate future. 


INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I: 
CHAPTER II: 
CHAPTER III: 
CHAPTER IV: 
CHAPTER V: 
CHAPTER VI: 
CHAPTER VII: 
CHaPTerR VIII: 
CHAPTER IX: 
CHAPTER X : 
CHAPTER XI: 


CHAPTER XII: 
CHAPTER XIII: 
CHAPTER XIV: 
CHAPTER XV : 


APPENDIX I: 
APPENDIX II: 


APPENDIX III: 


APPENDIX IV: 
APPENDIX V: 


APPENDIX VI: 


APPENDIX VII: 


APPENDIX VIII: 


138 pages 


CONTENTS 


Manpower Problems. 

Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations. 

Social Security. 

The Protection of Children and Young Persons. 

Women’s Work. 

Industrial Safety. 

Maritime Labour. 

Agriculture. 

Industrial Committees. 

Statistics. 

Regional Activities of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. 

Advisory Missions. 

The Publications of the International Labour Office. 

Administrative and Financial Questions. 


The Relations of the International Labour Organisation 
with the United Nations and Other International 
Organisations. 


Membership of the International Labour Organisation. 

Membership of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, 15 April 1948. 

Organisation Chart of the International Labour Office, 
15 April 1948. 

Committees of the International Labour Organisation. 

List of Meetings Convened by the International Labour 
Organisation, M. eo Organised with its Co-operation, 
and Meetings of t. nited Nations, Specialised 
Agencies, and Other Official International Organisations 
at which the International Labour Organisation was 
Represented, August 1947-1 April 1948. 

Tentative Programme of Meetings of the International 
Labour Organisation for 1948 and 1949. 

Agreement between the International Labour Organisation 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. 

Proposed Agreement between the International Labour 
Organisation and the World Health Organisation. 


Price: 75 cents; 3s. 9d. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


(Also published in French and Spanish) 


An illustrated quarterly publication intended primarily for 
specialists in the field of accident prevention and presenting infor- 
mation relating to all parts of the world. 

In addition to articles by experts on specific aspects and 
problems of accident prevention, the Survey contains notes on the 
activities of safety associations, new laws and regulations relating 
to safety precautions, extracts from official reports dealing with 
accidents, reviews of books and periodicals, and reproductions of 
new safety posters issued in different countries. 


Recent issues include the following articles : 


The Discovery and Analysis of Multiple Accident 
Causes, by Roger DESNOYERS .... July-September 1946 


Safety Work in the Netherlands During the 
War, by N.C. WINKEL ....... October-December 1946 


Labour Protection in the Swedish Logging 
Industry, by Oscar WALLNER ..... January-March 1947 


The One-Man Driving of Self-Propelled 
Railway Vehicles, by F. Strauss ... . April-June and 
July-September 1947 


Manufacturers’ and Vendors’ Responsibilities 
as regards the Manufacture and Equipment 
of Machines, Pressure Vessels, etc., with 
Special Reference to Swedish Legislation 
and International Trade, by H. RENNTUN October-December 1947 


The International Safety Movement, 
my 3... WHMMEMR. 2c ce ee ee we January-March 1948 


A specimen copy of the Safety Survey will be sent on application. 


Price per Number: 50 cents ; 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription: $1.50; 7s. 6d. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland. (“Interlab Genéve” : 
Tel. 2 62 00.) 

INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice, 3450 Drummond Street, Montreal, 25, 
Canada. (“Interlab Montreal” ; Tel. Plateau 7801.) 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 
P. O. Box 648, Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y., U.S.A. (“Interlab Great- 
neckny” ; Tel. Manhasset 3116, Flushing 7-9185.) 


(Limited distribution only; orders for publications in the United States should be 
addressed to the Washington Office.) 


Branch Offices : 

China: Mr. Hai-fong CHENG, 3rd floor, 754 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai. 
(“ Interlab Shanghai ”’.) 

France: Mrs. A. MorREL, 205, boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, VII¢. ( In- 
terlab Paris”’ ; Tel. Littré 92-02 and 92-03.) 

India: Mr. P. P. Pitvar, International Labour Office (Indian Branch), 
‘Cochin House’’, 3 Jantarmantar Road, New Delhi. (“ Interlab New 
Delhi” ; Tel. 7567.) 

Italy: Mr. G. GaLtone, Ufficio Internazionale del Lavoro, Villa Aldo- 
brandini, via Panisperna 28, Rome. (“ Interlab Rome ’’; Tel. 68 43 34.) 

United Kingdom : Mr. Clifton Rossins, 38 Parliament Street, London, 8.W.1. 
(“* Interlab London ” ; Tel. Whitehall 1437.) 


United States: Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington, 
6, D.C. (“* Interlab Washington ”’ ; Tel. District 8736.) 


Correspondents : 
Brazil: Mr. A. BANDEIRA DE MELLO, Ministerio do Trabalho, 2° andar, 
Rio de Janeiro. ( “‘Interlab Rio” ; Tel. 42-0455.) 


Bulgaria: Mr. Dimitri Nrko.ov, Vilites-Kniajevo, Sofia. 

Czechoslovakia : Dr. Jiri FIscHEer, c/o Ministry of Labour, Prague. 

Egypt : Mr. Ragheb Boutros, P.O. Box No. 3, Heliopolis, Cairo. 

Greece : Mr. E. D. Mazaracut, 51 Patriarche Joachim Street, Athens. 

Hungary: Mr. Bela Toru, Bicskei utca 4, Budapest, XI. 

Poland : Mr. Jan RosNEx, Miedzynarodowe Biuro Pracy, Czerniakowska 231, 
Warsaw, Z.U.S. 

Sweden : Mr. Sture Toorsson, Socialdepartementet, Stockholm. 


Agents for the sale of publications : 

Austrelia : Messrs. H. A. Goddard Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 

Ireland : Eason and Son Ltd., 79-82 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 

Palestine : Mr. Leo Blumstein, 35 Allenby Street, Tel-Aviv. 

United Kingdom: Geo. Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1 (International Labour Review) ; Staples Press 
Limited, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1 (Studies 
and Reports and Year Book of Labour Statistics). 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela ; 
a for the sale of publications in the Dominican Republic and 

uatem 


ys and specimen copies sent free on request. 

Apart from ~—y x *-* and ont, all correspondence concerning the 
publications. (requests Jor 5 re SSF 
the International Labour Office tm Cer in Gunes Editorial Section). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Subscription Rates and Prices 


PERIODICALS 


International Labour Review (Monthly). Conmenning Industrial and 
Labour Information.) Articles on economic and social topics ; current 
events affecting industry and labour ; statistics of employment, wages, 
cost of living, etc. Price: per No., 50 cents, 2s.6d. ; per year, $5.00, 24s, 

Legislative Series (Issued in instalments every two months.) Reprints and 


translations of laws and regulations. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, 36s. 


Industrial Safety Survey (Quarterly). Problems of accident prevention. 
Price : per No., 50 cents, 28.6d.; per year, $1.50, 78.6d. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics (Trilingual). Employment, Hours of 
Work, Wages, Prices, Migration, etc. 
Price : Paper, $3.00, 148. Oloth, $4.00, 18s. 
Official Bulletin (at irregular intervals). Official documents and information 
concerning the International Labour Organisation, including the texts 
adopted by the Conference and other meetings. 
Price: per year, $1.00, 48.6d. 


NON-PERIODICAL 


Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. 


Collections of Texts of international social or economic importance. 
Special Reports, Pamphlets and Occasional Papers on current social 
and economic problems. At varying prices. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


Minutes of the Governing Body. Records of discussions and decisions. 
Annual subscription : $5.00, 24s. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. Questionnaires and 
Reports, the Director-General’s Report, Final Record, and text of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations. At varying prices. 


Documents of other I.L.0. Conferences. Reports and Records of Regional 
and Technical Conferences. At varying prices. 


Documents of the Industrial Committees. Reports and Records of Proceedings. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, 36s. 


Any P blication can be purchased singly. The inclusive subscription 


to all I.L.0. publications is: $40.00; £9 per year. 


Publications, specimens of periodicals, and the catalogue of current 
prices, may be obtained from the addresses overleaf. 





